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FOREWORD 

As a thinker and practioner of politics Machiavelli had a profound influence on European 
political life. Seeking power through any means was the major principle of his philosophy. 
As against this Gandhi preached and practiced ethical principles of purity of means for 
attaining his objectives. One can hardly imagine two completely opposite view points and 
their paths of life. 

The publication highlights the difference and gives an evaluation and estimate of Gandhi 
in the context of modern time. 

Govindbhai Raval 

Vice Chancellor 
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PREFACE 

Each and everybody in this world is engaged in an exercise of becoming. This leads all 
to imperatives of a peaceful and non-violent society. Gandhiji was not only a unique person 
who strived ceaselessly for creation or a non-exploitative society, based on truth and non- 
violence. He was also a unique phenomenon of this fary as well as contemporary society. 
Peace is universally desired. It can be achieved through the elimination of impediments to its 
realization. It is a question of establishing a new society founded on values, culture and a 
way of life integral to peace & non-violence as irreparable compound in all aspects of 
personal as well as social life. 

We are glad to publish the book on the Gandhian Mode of Becoming by Dr. Catalin 
Mamali, a Scholar, of the University of Iowa. He has made a penetrating study of Mahatma 
Gandhi's life in all aspects. In this book, he has compared Gandhi with Machiavelli, for 
deeper understanding of Ahimsa. 

Mamali, through the book, has produced a distinctive and analytical as well as 
comparative study of Gandhiji. It is in many ways an unparalleled study. We hope this 
publication incorporating the ideas and analysis by Dr. Catalin S. Mamali will be welcomed 
by all social scientists. We thank Dr. Catalin Mamali for entrusting the publication of this 
very thought provoking critical work of comparative study. We hope this publication will be 
welcomed by many Scholars. I congratulate our Peace Research Centre for undertaking such 
an enlightening publication. I also thank Prof. Johan Galtung for advising Mr. C. S. Mamali 
to send his MSS to us for publications. 

Ramlal Parikh 

Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION 

[By Johan Galtung, Professor of Peace Studies Hawaii Universitat Witten/Herdecke.] 

One more book about Gandhi? Oh yes - but, dear reader, you are in for something very 
exceptional this time. I have been working on Gandhi for more than 40 years, and yet I am 
amazed to find so many new angles, so much fresh insight, in this erudite, penetrating work 
by the Romanian philosopher, psychologist, general social scientist. Dr. Catalin Mamali. 

Mamali is unique in working on Gandhi at all three levels: the Gandhi of public space, 
known to us all from his public experiments with truth, the private Gandhi, known only to 
family and friends, and revealed to others through notes and correspondence and many 
books, and then the inner Gandhi, the Gandhi of the spiritual journey. To follow that Gandhi 
the philosopher-psychologist training of Mamali, so far mainly seen in Erik H. Erikson's 
Gandhi's Truth, is very useful. Mamali's exploration is the best rebuttal of Erikson's 
psychologizing of Gandhi so far - as concluding that Erikson's book tells more about 
Erikson's childhood problems than those of Gandhi. And, I may add, could Erikson's 
denigration of Gandhi also be a cry of despair: if the Jews of Europe were unable to find an 
alternative to violent resistance, then nobody else should have any claim on that kind of 
Truth. 

And yet, in February 1943, in Rosenstrasse in Berlin, German wives of Jews to be 
exterminated managed, nonviolently, to have their husbands liberated by the thousands (see 
my The Way is the Goal: Gandhi Today, 1993, pp. 45-46). Imagine Gandhi's Truth, as told 
by Mamali, or by Gandhi!, had been better known in those dark days. 

Mamali's book has one organizing axis a comparison of Gandhi with Machiavelli, for 
understanding both of them better, as each other's contrast, dialectionally - not to end up 
telling the reader whom he should follow. Interestingly, they were both fighting for freedom 
of their lands. But to Machiavelli such giant tasks accrued to the Prince. To Gandhi the 
liberation could only be done by those who should be liberated; the people, not the way 
Machiavelli (and the Marxist tradition) saw them, as "masses," as superficial admirers of 
success: hence to be led by feeding them with successes. As a social psychologist Mamali 
then hitches on to the US social psychologist Richard Christie's work on Machiavelli, 
developing an attitude scale on Machiavellianism. The reader can easily imagine what 
Mamali develops in response: an ahimsa scale. 

Recently, browsing in a bookstore, I came across a book by a US political scientist 
(Kenneth Thompson), Fathers of International Thought: The Legacy of Political Theory, 
extolling the theories of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Machiavelli, Gortius, Hobbes, 
Locks, Smith, Hume, Montesquieu, Rouseau, Burke, Kant, Hegel, Marx. In other words, a 
book in the old tradition of white males admiring white males; no doubt great and worth 
knowing. But none of them came up with practical ideas grounded in deep philosophy, 
religion and psychology on how to encounter violence, direct and structural, in its two 
standard forms of exploitation and repression, with non-violence. And yet Machiavelli with 
his contempt for people, and his view, that end justifies any means, however, violent, is 
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standard fare on the political science curriculum. Not that little brown giant, and the 
countless women who have practiced non-violence. 

How does the liberal tradition, based on the two pillars of rule law and the free market, 
handle the dilemma of extolling the individual and the freedom of choice, yet sacrificing 
them as friends and foes on the altars of war, and of world exploitation? By deploring the 
anarchy, the lawlessness, of some political systems; and by holding out the promise of a 
perfectly functioning markets with plenty for all who work hard. In other words, the same 
way as Marxists did: by promising a Utopia which works perfectly when perfectly realized. 
Maybe there is a clue to the civilization of the Occident here: the apodictic faith in some 
formula. 

But, as has been said and been seen again and again: violence is not rational because it 
breeds violence. The vanquished become addicted to their revenge and the victors to more 
victory, and thus it goes on. So there could be some other reason why violence is deplored, 
yet seen as indispensable by some under one condition: that the means of violence are only 
in the hand of the Prince (if not, it is referred to as "terrorism," and the people as "rebels"). 
So, maybe there is something higher than even the rule of law, the free market, the dignity of 
the individual and rational choice: rule, simply rule as such, "with all necessary means" 
(Clausewitz) as opposed to non-rule, anarchy. And in this category rule by people, even 
when non-violent, would probably be included. 

Maybe one day that elusive entity, "the liberal tradition," could open its entry and exit 
gates, admit Gandhi through the former and expel Machiavelli through the latter? Or is a 
white Gandhi (not a King, a Mandela) a condition? Maybe. But if it should happen, then 
you will find the reasons in this book. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GANDHIAN MODE 

There is no doubt that the Gandhian experience grew during his life and is growing long after 
his death, as Gandhi himself has predicted. It was developed during his lifetime by himself, by 
his coworkers in South Africa, and in his own country by people who admired him from a 
distance and strived to learn from his experience, and by many of his opponents who were 
deeply transformed by the encounter with the Gandhian experience. 

This development is extremely rich and promising. Gandhi himself was interested in this 
process as such. The Gujarat Vidyapith was founded by Mahatma Gandhi. Many other 
Foundations inspired by Gandhi's experience are spread all over the world. The Satyagraha 
experience knows a variety of forms in India. It was enriched by the contribution of people from 
different races, cultures, and beliefs: Martin Luther King Jr., Danielo Dolci, Mandela. One 
could add other political leaders and movements that were deeply influenced by Gandhi's ideas. 
For instance one could think about Vaclav Havel, or some of solidarnosci's actions in Poland. 

There is no doubt that Gandhi's experience is marked by a great variety that was compared 
by Johan Galtung with a "Rainbow". It is a generous Rainbow able to increase its nuances and 
to expand its arch. Maybe in many violent conflicts people will ask: who is going to personify 
the Gandhian mode of becoming here and now? Will that person be a child born from a Muslim 
parent and a Christian parent in Sarajevo? Will they be an Irish person whose father used violent 
means? Will they be a Navajo Indian or a Cherokee? Will they be a Chinese, a Vietnamese or a 
Basque? Will they be an American born in Texas, a Romanian born in Basariabia, or an 
Estonian? Will they be an Afro-American who belongs now to the Black Power? Will they be a 
Brazilian, a Mexican, a Cechen, an Argentine, or a Chapas? Will they be a Gypsy or a Kurd? 
Will they be a French, a Korean, a Japanese, a Spaniard, an Israeli, a Russian, a Turkish, a 
Palestinian, a Hungarian, a Greek, a German, an Armenian, an Iranian, a Norwegian, a Pakastani, 
an Australian, a Hindu, . . . , a male or a female? Will they be someone who was nurtured in a 
Janist, a Buddhist, a Jewish, a Christian, a Quaker, an Islamic or a Daoist tradition? Will they be 
someone who was prepared by others to become a suicide bomber or one who was trained by 
violent means to fight vigilantly against violent groups? Will they be someone whose parents 
and ancestors were mixed so many times with people of other races? The answer seems to be 
that in all these cases, and in many others, have already been produced meaningful contributions 
to the Gandhian mode. 

There is no doubt that many unknown people with a non-violent mode of being have 
existed, exist and will come from all directions. The majority of the non-violent One 
personified by Gandhi in this violent century has already brought many known and unknown 
fruits and hopes. 

The Gandhian mode can be personified by one and by a multitude. Its growth is 
necessary for a humane growth. 

April 18, 1995 
Iowa City 

CATALIN MAMALI 
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THE GANDHIAN MODE 
OF BECOMING 



1. THE PROBLEM: THE GANDHIAN INNOVATION 

It is in-built in the inner structure of every major discovery, be it scientific, technical, 
social, or moral, that the greater its potential to solve essential problems the greater will be 
the number of the questions generated by it. This seems to be the case with the Gandhianism 
that is without doubt a major innovation in the process of humane becoming. 

As all the great innovations, Gandhianism includes in its own flow original answers and 
old, even traditional solutions provided during history to basic human problems. As it will 
be discussed later this combination of original and traditional answers takes, within the 
Gandhian action, the form of a dialogic process. The problems could be signaled by terms 
such as: self-reliance, justice, personal growth, national independence, participation, 
transparent human relationships, interdependence of individuals and collective actors. Not 
rarely the answers to these problems have to deal with dangerous conflicts. The Gandhian 
way attempts not only to solve a wide range of fundamental human problems but also to cope 
in a creative way with one of the most dangerous and pervasive individual and societal 
ingredient of these problems: violence in its hidden or open, direct or indirect, personal or 
collective, material or spiritual forms. The Gandhian answer to violence cannot be separated 
from the Gandhian way to cope with the dialectics of a number of tensions as those between 

inner forces and exterior forces (Where could meaningful change be originated?); 

individual responsibility and action on one hand and societal structures and trends on 

the other (Which is the relationship between structural social actors and individual 

actors?); 

means and ends (What kind of goals could be achieved by what kind of means?); 

religion and politics (Which is the relationship between the religious values and 

norms and the political values and norms? Should politics govern the religious life or 

should the religious values enter into the life of political institutions?); 

the normative (the ought to be) approach to human problems and the realistic, 

practical approach to them (How should one behave when reality, for instance that of 

human relationships, is in contradiction to the normative script?); 

thought, speech, and action (Which is the most efficient relationship among these 

major components within the human becoming?); 

self-realization and community growth (Which are the minimal requirements for a 

good relationship between these two processes?); 

local harmony and universal harmony. 

This list of tensions, as well as the questions that are directed to each tension, could be 
much longer. It does not attempt to be a complete description of the main tensions with 
which the Gandhian way copes. Instead the list might provide an orienting image about 
some of the main types of tensions that will be discussed later on in this book. A specific 
trait is that all these tensions have been approached by Gandhi in a dynamic way and are 
always interwoven with the history of his personal experience. More exactly these tensions, 
and many others, become much richer by the simple fact that they are always approached by 
Gandhi during a daily meticulous process of self-experimentation that is primarily open, 
sensitive to the disconfirmatory results of the personal experiences and social dialogue. 



If the non-violent method is one of Gandhi's most important innovations, and if this 
method requires a deep harmony between means and ends, why should the Gandhian 
approach be compared with the Machiavellian approach that advocates an opposite 
relationship between goals and ends in human action? Such an evident contradiction 
between the two conceptions about the dialectics means-ends seems to make such a 
comparison useless: the difference is so evident. 

Such a comparison seems to be productive because of a number of reasons. First of all 
Gandhianism and Machiavellianism represent at least from a psychosocial perspective two 
opposite stages in the history of coping with the goal-means puzzle in the field of human 
problems. The Machiavellian and Gandhian orientations are two paradigmatic cases that 
express two divergent answers to this puzzle and two divergent modes of being and 
becoming. At the same time if their solutions to this puzzle are divergent it seems that not all 
the motives that generated these divergent solutions are also divergent. But let us first look 
at the opposite ways in which the ends-goals question is approached. 

Machiavellianism considers that humans could use any kind of means in order to attain 
their goals, including means that are contrary by their nature to the nature of the pursued 
goals. Good goals could be achieved by any kinds of means, including bad (violent) means: 
the end justifies the means. 

Gandhianism considers that humans have to use only those means that do not contradict 
the nature of their pursued goals: "The means may be likened to a seed, the end to tree; and 
there is just the same invisible connection between the means and the end as there is between 
the seed and the tree" {Hind Swaraj, 1930); "I have often said that if one takes care of the 
means, the end will take care of itself. Non-violence is the means" (//anjan, 1939). The 
method designed and practiced by Gandhi was conceived and experienced as a unity of 
means and goals. After he returned to India from South Africa he argued about the jointness 
of means and goals, of truth and love: 

"I wanted to acquaint India with the method I have tried in South Africa and I desired to 
test in India the extent to which its application might be possible. So my companions and I 
selected the name "Satyagraha Asram" as conveying both our goal and our method of 
serviced (italics added) 

The puzzle is: what is the best relationship between goals and means in human life 
(action, feeling, speaking, and thinking)? This question has at the same time cognitive, 
social, and moral overlapping elements. The intelligent behavior, or solutions to different 
categories of problems imply to find out, to re-design old tools, and to create new ones useful 
to solve the problems, to attain the goal. But the intelligent behavior is not always a moral 
behavior. Some of the most inventive, sophisticated, and efficient means used to reach 
certain goals by different social actors are at the same time cruel, deceiving, and full of many 
bad side-effects, even if the explicit goal is good (as are truth, health, and justice). 



During history, this problem has already received different explicit solutions that deserve 
a systematic psychosocial approach. The work of NiccoUo Machiavelli became an inspiring 
source for the social psychologists interested in the manipulative behavior as has been proven 
by the work of R. Christie and Fl. Geiss. On the other hand, the psychosocial approaches to 
the opposite view, and explicitly to Gandhi's answer to the goal-means puzzle, are almost 
non-existent. 

Second, beyond the opposition of the answers provided by Gandhi and Machiavelli one 
could observe that their interests in this problem as such was nurtured by a number of initial 
similar motives. For instance, from a social perspective, both Gandhi and Machiavelli were 
extremely interested to find a solution to a similar macro-social problem. For Machiavelli it 
was called an Italian Republic, or just free Italian city-states. For Gandhi the question was 
called the independence of India, or just the civil rights of the Indian minority in South 
Africa. Machiavelli was oriented toward the leader, the prince, as the fundamental actor, 
while Gandhi considered the individual, the ordinary person, as being the fundamental actor 
for this great social change. Both of them were motivated to understand power. While 
Machiavelli is considered to be the founder of power politics, Gandhi was interested in 
finding an efficient and non-violent way to cope with the political power, including the 
violent powers. Gandhi's answer to this question includes ahimsa (non-violence) and 
satyagraha (truth and firmness). In general terms his answer is based on the combined force 
of love and truth. 

The interests in the same great questions expressed in specific ways by Gandhi and 
Machiavelli and their different answers will better reveal their complexity when we shall 
analyze how the Machiavellian mode and the Gandhian mode are related to major themes 
such as the relationship between power and knowledge, and the relationships between love 
and political action. 

There is a different reason to contrast Gandhianism and Machiavelliansim based on their 
historical relationships with other trends in social thinking. More exactly I argue that 
Gandhianism has emerged in the modern history in an extremely critical moment when a 
number of political orientations inspired by Machiavellian attitude were becoming more and 
more powerful, even approaching their upper limits of violence. According to many authors 
it seems that Machiavellianism represents a starting point in the history of the "grammar of 
power": 

"the princes of Europe (and not only of Europe, parenthesis added) became aware that all 
their lives they have been talking prose. And the awareness led them to perfect their prose. 
Frederick, Richelieu, Napoleon, Bismarck, Clemenceau, Lenin, Mussolini, Stalin, have gone 
to the school of Machiavelli. But by bringing the world to this awareness Machiavelli did 
what every creative figure does. (Lerner, 1940, XLIII.)" 

One should add to this list not just names of political leaders who were strongly inspired 
by Machiavelli's conception but also the blueprints of political parties. A paradigmatic case 
is represented by the Manifesto of Communist Party in which Marx and Engels, without 
acknowledging any direct influence of The Prince, turned the mode in which the means -ends 



relationship was conceived by Machiavelli into a fundamental goal of the communist party: 
the proletariat should take the power by any means, including bloody, violent means: "the 
first step in the revolution by the working class is to rise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. The proletariat will use its political supremacy 
to wrest, by degrees, all capital from bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the State. . . ." Increasingly the proletariat has to achieve the "Centralization 
of the means of communication" which means complete control of the public communication 
and of the private communication that needs public means. 

In 1875, in his Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx becomes more specific; what he and 
Engels in the Manifesto called the result of the revolution ("the proletariat organized as a 
ruling class") now is specifically named "the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat". 
Thus, the first political goal is the proletariat dictatorship and its attainment excuses the use 
of any violent means, mainly because it is justified by the historic mission of the proletariat. 
Bondurant is perfectly right when argues that the Marxist view implies a "preconceived 
socio-political end" (1965, 214) and the proletariat and its political elite are thus 
"objectively" justified to use even violent means to fulfill their historic mission. In other 
words the political violence is justified by a socio-historic pre-determinism. 

As a matter of fact all of the communist political leaders who used and abused violence 
have explicitly and practically recognized the Manifesto and not The Prince as being their 
guiding book. From a different perspective it is useful to contrast the conception and the 
social consequences of Marx and Engles's Manifesto of Communist Party to Thoreau's Civil 
Disobedience. At least to the best of my knowledge Thoreau's Civil Disobedience did not 
inspire Lenin, Hitler, or Stalin. Thoreau's Civil Disobedience was not and is not a source of 
attraction for any violent political leader or movement; rather, it inspired persons like 
Tolstoy, Gandhi, Martin Luther King Jr., Vaclav Havel, and others. 

The Gandhian innovation was generated by a long and huge effort in which the personal 
experience is strongly interrelated with major social trends and structures in a period when 
violence and deception were considered to be the dominant traits of the grammar of power. 
If it took a long time to expand and improve Machiavelli's ideas, one should accept that it 
will be a long time before Gandhianism will reach its peak and the fruits of non-violence will 
become a common good. 

This comparison is not the only goal, and it is not even the main goal, of the present 
book. I express it explicitly from the very beginning because Machiavellianism being older 
than Gandhianism, not only had more time for producing certain social effects but it, as all 
other older visions, has built a certain interpretative framework that is already present and 
might influence the approach to Gandhi's experience. In other words Gandhi's experience, 
considered also from a narrative point of view, asks for a proper interpretation of the 
cumulative violent context of the political theories and actions which were prevalent when it 
originated. Gandhi's experience worked out its own non-violent way in a violent theoretical 
and pragmatic context. Such an interpretation asks, at least, for a more dialogic relationship 
between the observer and observed, between text and reader. To reach such a dialogic 



relationship is itself a process, and the present study would like to be just an element in this 
dialogic process. 

Presented in a more diadactic way one could consider that the main objectives of this 
study are: 

a) to compare Gandhianism and Machiavellianism as two fundamental ways to cope in a 
practical mode with political problems as they are generated by complex social, 
economic, cultural, and religious contexts; 

b) to discuss from the perspective of social psychology Gandhi's approach to the goals- 
means puzzle. This is closely related to methodological, and moral issues implied by 
the psycho-social processing of different historical records preserved by a wide range 
of personal documents such as biographies, diaries (journals), letters, published 
formal documents, and recorded deeds. The dialectic interdependence goals-means 
will be discussed in close relation to Gandhi's mode of becoming that includes both 
his personal and public life or his biography and his work. In his own terms the 
objective refers to the unity of thoughts, words and actions in his life story. It asks 
for a life-span and interactionistic approach; 

c) to construct a possible scale for assessing non-violent behavior. The items of this 
scale are explicitly inspired by Gandhi's conception and mode of becoming, and 
especially by the way in which he answered to the goal-means puzzle. Most of the 
Gandhian conception and mode of action are preserved in his own writings, speeches, 
and public and private behaviors. The scale tries to use these sources; 

d) to discuss the implications of the Gandhian mode of becoming, and especially the role 
of the goals-means dialectics in this becoming, for the social research. The increasing 
segregation between experimenters and subjects, experts and laypersons, between 
insiders and outsiders in the area of social knowledge, between knower and known, 
between observer and observed poses an important question with huge epistemic, 
social and moral consequences. It seems that the Gandhian mode of becoming that 
requires harmonious relationships between thought-speech-action and between means 
and ends has meaningful resources for approaching the question of the vertical 
division of roles generated in the production and distribution of social knowledge. 
This issue will be exemplified with some paradigmatic cases from social psychology. 

If there is a large agreement regarding the goals of the psycho-social research as a 
scientific enterprise, that is to describe, to explain, and to predict the social behavior of 
individual and collective social actors in their social interactions with others in a given social 
and historical context. However, it is extremely difficult to find an agreement regarding the 
tools, the means to achieve this goal. The disagreement regards not only the problems of the 
cognitive reliability but also their social and moral consequences. 

A psychosocial approach to the Gandhian mode of being, including Gandhi's thoughts, 
words, public actions, and his daily life raises a question related to the moral value of the 
methodology that might be used to approach this field: what are the moral restrictions (or 
conditions) that have to be satisfied by a methodology designed to approach the Gandhian 
experience? It is useful and fair to approach Gandhi's ideas, experiences, and principles of 
non-violence by using a violent type of methodology implied by such very widespread 



procedures, techniques and laboratory conditions as "one-way mirror", "the deception of the 
respondents by the so-called confederates of the experimenter", "lying the respondents about 
the real goal of the research", and even "using violent (most common are: electroshocks, or 
the threatening with electroshocks) research tools and designs", "spying the insiders of a 
community by using selective informers, or covered observers"? This question could be 
applied to many other fields but in Gandhi's case it has an explicit moral content due to the 
Gandhian non-violence and its resources to reveal the truth and to achieve fundamental 
humane goals. This issue will be approached into a special chapter at the end of this book. 

The major question of this book is to reveal the basic dynamics of the Gandhian mode of 
becoming and its meaning for a wide range of human questions regarding the growth of 
interdependent individuals and communities. In order to make the historical sources and the 
originality of the Gandhian mode of becoming more visible, it seems useful to compare it 
with other conceptions and modes of becoming. Gandhi has been compared with spiritual 
leaders, with philosophers, with scientists, with political leaders, or with writers. A wide 
range of scientific studies, monographs, ideological pamphlets, and biographies place Gandhi 
in an explicit or implicit way in the most extreme comparative frameworks. Such 
comparative frameworks use very old and relatively new names, very similar and extremely 
different modes of being and ideas. A simple list of these "comparison terms" is extremely 
intriguing because it includes, among others, such names as: Socrates, Jesus, Buddha, 
Confucius, Martin Luther, Thoreau, Ruskin, Tolstoy, Steiner, Marx, Tagore, Freud, Mao, 
Lenin, Savarkar, Martin Luther King Jr., and Mother Teresa. And this study adds one more 
frame of reference: Niccolo Machiavelli. It seems that this is not just a simple outcome of 
an increased interest in the comparative studies, but also a natural result of Gandhi's complex 
mode of becoming and of its rich meaning for basic human questions. This is why the 
present study will consider this new comparison framework, related to others, as a step 
toward a better understanding of the Gandhian mode of becoming. 



2. MACHIAVELLIANISM AND GANDHIANISM: 

TWO CONFLICTING MODES OF BECOMING AND 
ANSWERING TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

There is no doubt that it would be extremely difficult to find out two more opposing 
conceptions and practices concerned with the dialectics ends-means in the political action 
than Machiavellianism and Gandhianism. If it is indeed so, why should one bother with such 
a comparison where the difference is so self-evident? One reason is that the solutions 
provided by Gandhi and by Machiavelli to the means-endsf puzzle in political life are 
extremely different but the reasons of their interests in this puzzle are not always so different; 
even sometimes they do originate in similar causes. Another reason is that these original 
conceptions, with their own historical roots, had and still have an extremely strong influence 
on other answers to one and the same puzzle. In a way, each conception has generated a new 
paradigm and together they, and their offspring, have built a very meaningful inter- 
paradigmatic tension. The goal of this section is to make more explicit the main elements of 
this inter-paradigmatic tension. 

In this chapter I will present in a selective way those characteristics of Machiavellianism 
that are the most relevant for understanding the innovation achieved by Gandhianism. The 
answer to the means-ends puzzle is one of them. 

2.1. Machiavelli 's Answer to the Means-Ends Puzzle in Political Life: 

The main original sources to approach this question are: (a) Machiavelli' s explicit 
conception expressed in his works, and especially in The Prince and in Discourses; 
(b) Machiavelli's letters; and (c) biographical data. These sources are correlated with 
historical, political, and rhetorical studies on Machiavelli and with the way in which 
Machiavelli's own work was interpreted in other original sources (works and letters) 
produced by other authors. 

Machiavelli's work poses at least two questions regarding the means-ends dialectic: (1) 
one is a question focused on the goals of Machiavelli' s political works as these goals were 
conceived by himself. The question being: What are the explicit or less explicit goals of 
Machiavelli's political works, and especially The Prince, Discourses and Art of War (the last 
being his only political work to be published during his life in 1521)? The question concerns 
the goals of the text production activity, of the speech acts of better said writing acts; (2) the 
second question concerns the mode in which the means-ends puzzle as such is approached 
within the work itself and it could have different targets: How does Machiavelli express and 
solve the means-ends question in human action? What is the relationship between means and 
ends in political action? How does Machiavelli conceive the means-ends dialectics in the 
field of human relationships? What are, according to him, the major goals of a political 
leader and how could they be achieved? 

The first question is approached many times in his studies as well as in his letters. The 
question has both a theoretic and a rhetorical (in its pragmatic sense of a persuasive act) side. 
For instance in his own words the major theoretic goal of The Prince is to show "how" the 



princely states "may be governed and kept in hand". This major goal includes a number of 
sub-goals such as building the "fundamental foundations" of a state that are "good laws and 
good armies". So in his rationalistic approach Machiavelli works out a chain of goals to help 
ensure that the prince will reach the main goal. Such an intermediary goal, which could be 
considered a means, is the national army, his "militia-men", as opposed to mercenary armies 
that cannot be trusted. As Quentin Skinner remarks (1981, 33) the arguments for what 
Machiavelli called "the method of the citizen army" were reiterated many times in his work, 
and especially in Art of War. This cognitive goal is approached by a variety of means such 
as the description of historical and contemporary political situations and leaders, by the 
explanation of the motives of human behavior, and by an evaluation of the success or failure 
of each case. Machiavelli 's major cognitive goal and its series of preparatory goals are 
discussed by many authors (de Grazia, 1989; F. Gilbert, 1965; Hexter, 1957; Lerner, 1940; 
Ridolfi, 1964; Q. Skinner, 1981). Beyond a great number of different interpretations without 
a doubt the major cognitive goal of Machiavelli' s work is the description and understanding 
of political power and of those conditions that make the preservation of the princely kingdom 
and its leader possible. 

As R. Hariman (1989, 4) argues, the second question implies the use the use of the 
rhetorical inquiry that makes it possible to consider that texts "are composed not simply as 
records but as acts". Developing older arguments worked out by A. Gilbert (1938), and Q. 
Skinner (1978) that proved Machiavelli's innovation within the genre, Hariman says: 

"We read The Prince less as a description of political reality as the author observed it and 
more as an attempt to construct a political world arrayed according to the author's 
understanding and advantage." (1989, 4) 

From the very beginning of The Prince, Machiavelli makes clear that the goal of this text is 
not just description, understanding, or interpretation of power politics, but a transformation 
of the practical mode of political behavior and of its outcome. Initially, Machiavelli is not 
only aware that knowledge is power, but also that knowledge of political behavior could 
change the political situation. In his own Introduction he writes to the Magnificent Lorenzo 
de' Medici: 

"I too would like to commend myself to Your Magnificence with some token of my 
readiness to serve you; and I have not found among my belongings anything I prize so much 
or value so highly as my knowledge of the actions of men, acquired through long experience 
of contemporary affairs and extended readings in those of antiquity." 

As Garver (1987) argues, within Machiavelli's discourse persuasion is active in two basic 
relationships: (a) the persuasive relationship between Machiavelli and the prince; and (b) the 
persuasive relations between "prince and its subjects" (66). These relations are rooted, 
according to Garver, in "the purpose of The Prince which is to teach the prince how to act" 
(1987, 66). In the last chapter of The Prince, Machiavelli considers hat his knowledge might 
be used for a practical transformation by a possible "redeemer of Italy" that may find in his 
analysis the practical knowledge necessary for his task: 



"The occasion must not be allow to slip away: Italy has been waiting too long for a 
glimpse of her redeemer. . . . what doors would be closed to him? What people would deny 
him obedience? What envy could oppose him? What Italian would refuse allegiance? This 
barbarian occupation stinks in all our nostrils! Let your illustrious house, then, take up the 
task with that courage and with that hope which suit such a just enterprise." 

In other words, Machiavelli, as a political philosopher who is an expert in human actions, 
is providing his knowledge to the new prince for a very practical reason; it has to be turned 
into a political "task" that is considered to be a "just enterprise". He explicitly conceived his 
knowledge as being aimed toward a necessary transformation of the political situation in 
Italy via the power and actions of the new prince. There are some authors that consider that 
the last chapter was "artificially" added to The Prince but this assumption is strongly 
contradicted by the frequent reiteration of the mentioned theme in most of Machiavelli' s 
political works (Skinner, 1981, 32-33); in different chapters in The Prince itself (Chapter 15) 
where Machiavelli is fully aware that "I depart very far from the methods of others" who 
wrote about the same topic. Also, such an assumption is contradicted by the fact that 
Machiavelli, in Chapter 6 of his text, adds an "uncharacteristic moment of preposterous 
flattery" addressed to the "glorious family" of the Medici (Skinner, 1981, 35). 

According to my own reading, this flattery has a strong persuasive function and attempts 
to motivate Lorenzo for his political "task" by arguing that he is helped by Fortune, God, and 
Church. In addition, Machiavelli, in his letter to Franceso Vettori (10 December, 1513, 
Florence, reproduced in The Letters of Machiavelli, 139-144) makes explicit his intention to 
send The Prince to Giuliano de Medici and to make sure that he will read it. On the other 
hand, Felix Gilbert provides arguments that Machiavelli cannot be considered as "the prophet 
of the modern national state" and that the target of this last chapter was a practical one: "a 
temporary alliance of existing Italian rules and city-states in order to get rid of the 
oltramontani" (1965, 183, italics in original). 

All these are strengthening the idea that Machiavelli considered that his political 
theoretical ideas and advices had practical implications and he was explicitly interested to 
turn this practical potential of his writings into a political reality. In this way one could argue 
that as a political philosopher Machiavelli had at the same time anticipated Marx's claim 
expressed in his last thesis on Feurbach "the philosophers have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the point is to change it" (1975, 423). Marx considered that the philosophical 
ideas could be turned into a practical force when they reach the masses. But in order to reach 
the masses it is necessary to build a new type of political party that is the ideological 
vanguard of the masses. The Machiavellian side of the Marxian political project that 
includes the "proletariat dictatorship" and justifies the use of the violent means will be 
discussed in the last section of this Chapter (the section about the shadow of the prince). 
However it is interesting to notice that Machiavelli had explicitly recognized the political 
force of the "masses" named as such in his work. But Machiavelli's way toward the political 
goal is the new prince able to use the principles presented in The Prince as a guide for his 
political behavior. 
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Even though it remained unpublished for many years The Prince was circulated, read, and of 
course used. Long after the death of its author this work turned into a guiding tool for many 
political leaders despite the fact that it became also an object of public refutation as it is 
exemplified by the strong criticism against its ideas expressed by Frederick of Prussia in his 
Anti-Machiavel. 

But how does Machiavelli approach the puzzle of means-ends relation within the main 
area of his analysis, which is political power in princely states? In an extremely simplified 
way one could say that the general Machiavellian idea is that means do not have any intrinsic 
value, and that the only one criterion that could be used to choose among different means is 
their capacity to achieve the intended goal. Such political goals as establishing a kingdom or 
constituting a republic are sufficient reasons to justify the use of almost any kind of means, 
including violent means: 

"a wide mind will never censure any one for having employed any extraordinary means 
for the purpose of establishing a kingdom or constituting a republic. It is well that, when the 
act accuses him, the result excuses; and when the result is good, as in the case of Romulus, it 
will always absolve him from blame. For he is to be reprehended who commits violence the 
purpose of destroying, and not he who employs it for beneficent purposes." {Discourses, 
Chapter IX) 

The use of violent means is justified if the goal is constructive. It does not matter what is 
destroyed on the way to the goal. It is a central issue in which Gandhianism and 
Machiavellianism are advocating for contradictory solutions. Because the Gandhian answer, 
represented by non-violence, will be discussed later on let us take a closer look at 
Machiavelli' s answer that takes various forms in The Prince, too. For instance he considers 
that a new prince, in order to preserve the state, could use methods that are against basic 
values such as truth, charity, humanity, religiosity; 

"he often has to do things against his word, against charity, against humanity. Thus he 
has to have a mind ready to shift as the winds of fortune and the varying circumstances of life 
may dictate. And as I said above, he should not depart from good if he can hold it, but he 
should be ready to enter on evil if he has to." (The Prince, Chapter XVIII). 

Machiavelli gives also a macro psycho-social reason why the new prince has to assess the 
value of a method only according to the result obtained by it, and especially by the victory 
granted by it. The factor is explicitly named as being the "masses". Machiavelli's view on 
political action assumes a specific center of power, and his discourse is explicitly addressed 
to the prince, who is the personification of this center of power. The political actions could 
be initiated and directed by the prince who has to have a clear image about the goals and the 
means to reach them. However, the social assessment, and validation of the prince's political 
actions belong to a different social force. This force, which is able to validate or invalidate 
even the center of power, is named masses. The masses are, in the Machiavellian 
perspective, a silent actor who has a decisive role in the social evaluation of the prince' s 
behavior, an evaluation which is the basis of the prince's political power. Machiavelli 
argues: 
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"Let a prince, therefore, win victories and uphold his state; his method will always be 
considered worthy, and everyone will prize them, because the masses are always impressed 
by the superficial appearance of the things, and by the outcome of an enterprise. And the 
world consists of nothing but the masses, the few have no influence when the many feel 
secured (Chapter XVIII, italics added) 

In modern jargon it means that the masses as such by their number, their social 
representations on the value of outcomes, and their state of safety are major elements that 
turn the result in the most decisive judge of the methods used by the prince. This conception 
is just contrary to the Gandhian view. For Gandhi, the social actions should grow step by 
step, as oceanic circles within a non-vertical structure of relations among ordinary people. 
The validation of these actions is basically dependent on both the outcomes of the actions 
and on the methods, modes in which the goals are attained. 

The idea that the methods-goals dynamic is basically shaped by the value of the outcomes 
is a central one both within Machiavelli's public works and in his letters. One could say that 
it has emerged step by step in his letters even before he started to write The Prince. In his 
letter of January 1513 to Piero Soderini, a letter that survived as an "apparently rough draft" 
(A. Gilbert, 1961, 96), Machiavelli exposes explicitly the same idea about the means-ends 
relationships. This letter deserves to be further discussed, specifically because of the way in 
which Machiavelli neglected to answer to the means-ends puzzle. Also, this letter is related 
to an important methodological aspect regarding the traces, mainly the self-records, of the 
genesis of important ideas. Letters are other-directed self-recorded messages and in some 
cases contain valuable dated information regarding the development of one's own ideas. 

Letters are a specific form of interpersonal and collective memory by the fact that this 
memory has a reversed character: each participant is not just the receiver, but also the 
possible collector of the ideas, feelings, events, relational facts, and stories recorded by the 
author of the letter (Mamali, 1985). Letters, as speech acts, might be stored in a reciprocal 
mode. The sender may or may not keep a copy of her/his letters, but the sent letters could 
always be stored by the receiver. In such cases the sent letters could include information that 
might be forgotten by their authors. Hayek (195 1, 1994) discovered such a paradigmatic 
case in the correspondence of John Stuart Mill. Let us quote F. von Hayek who had the idea 
to repeat Mill's journey to Greece and Italy after exactly a hundred years: 

"In his Autobiography, Mill describes how the conception of his book On Liberty came 
to him walking up steps of the Capitol at Rome. When I repeated this on the appropriate day 
a hundred years later, no inspiration, however, came to me. And as I later noticed, it was 
indeed not to be expected, since Mill fibbed: The letters show that the idea of writing such a 
book had come to him before he reached Rome." (1994, 130, italics added) 

Hayek's research of Mill's correspondence proves that the idea of On Liberty came in 
Mill's mind before the moment he reached Rome as he believed himself. Mill's letters, his 
epistolary traces, which have a function of external memory, are more accurate than his 
memory in relation to the moment of his own idea's genesis. However, the question remains: 
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why did Mill's memory reconstruct the facts regarding the genesis of his own idea and came 
with a later birthday? Usually the authors do have a tendency to make their ideas older, 
mainly due to the problem of priority. I think that Hayek's discovery of the dissonance 
between Mill's memory disclosed in his autobiography and the facts recorded by Mill in his 
own letters made it possible to introduce a distinction between the moment of the cognitive 
birth of an idea and the moment of the genesis of the motivation to turn it into a project that 
must or deserves to be achieved. The cognitive birth of an idea does not coincide with the 
birth of the decision to turn it into a fact (theory, experiment, theorem, article, novel, 
symphony, sculpture, etc.) and with the necessary increase of motivational energy able to 
sustain such a project. The journey to Rome, and mainly to the Capitol, had probably more 
of a motivational function than a cognitive one, maybe due to the mythical aura of the place. 
This event stimulated the motivation to carry out the idea. It seems that a similar structure is 
visible in the case of Machiavelli's ideas on means-ends dialectic. 

Let us look to the main moments of the genesis of The Prince. According to many 
biographers, it is almost certain that The Prince was not begun until after 26 August 1513 
and it was completed in December 1513. This seems to be a very clear fact recognized as 
such by many experts in the field (De Grazia, A. Gilbert, Lerner, Ridolfi). At that same time 
it is certain that between 12 February and 12 March, Machiavelli was in prison where he 
lived under the threat of capital punishment. The letter to Piero Soderini is prior both to his 
work on The Prince and this close to death experience. As such it is a proof that 
Machiavelli's answer to the means-end puzzle is older than The Prince and is not the result 
of his dreadful experience during his imprisonment. The Prince was not worked out either as 
a device to get into the grace of a powerful person in order to escape a critical condition. The 
letter is a solid proof that Machiavelli believed that the idea that will become central in The 
Prince has an intrinsic value and it was expressed as such. 

On one hand Machiavelli argues in this letter that "two men working differently come to 
the same end, because each of them adapts himself to what he encounters." Machiavelli's 
statement implies that the variety of situations to which an individual attempts to adapt could 
elicit different methods in order to achieve a certain goal. In other words a very realistic 
suggestion: the method should be adapted to the variety of situations, or "affairs" to use 
Machiavelli's term. Means are externally conditioned. At the same time, methods are 
conditioned by an internal factor, and that is the actor's imagination. Again, what counts is 
the result. Very explicitly, as can observed in the following rather long citation, Machiavelli 
considers that a method (for instance a metaphorical navigation compass) is good if it takes 
its user to the desired result ("port"): 

"I understand you and the compass by which you navigate; and if it could be condemned, 
which it cannot, I would not condemn it, seeing to what port it has taken you and with what 
hope it can feed you. Consequently, I see, not with your mirror, where nothing is seen but 
prudence, but with that of the many, which is obliged in affairs to judge the result when they 
are finished, and not the means while they are going on. Each man according to his own 
imagination guides himself. And I see various kinds of conduct bringing about the same 
thing, as by various roads one comes to the same place, and many who work differently 
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attaining the same ends-and anything needed to confirm this opinion the actions of this 
Pontiff and their effects have furnished." (italics added) 

Machiavelli compared the "military attainments" of Hanibal and Scipio, in "which the 
two excelled" but they used different means. One used "cruelty", "treachery", "lack of 
religion", while the other used "mercy", "loyalty", and "piety". The epistolary style, and the 
dialogic relationships with an individualized partner, together with Machiavelli's writing 
talent make the discourse richer and give a greater chance to understand Machiavelli's 
conception on means-end. 

Usually the letters sent by important people (or just people who are socially better 
known), have greater chances to be preserved and published than the letters received from 
others by the same famous individuals. I called it the social and historical bias of letter 
preservation and publication (Mamali, 1985). Unfortunately this seems to be the case with 
Machiavelli's correspondence too. This is why it is almost impossible to place the letter 
addressed to Soderini in its natural context formed by all the letters exchanged between the 
two epistolary actors. This wider epistolary dyadic context, that is itself just a part of 
Machiavelli's entire personal epistolary space, might provide other significant elements of 
the written dialogue between the two actors, as is required by the holistic approach to the 
dynamic of epistolary interaction that I called ''correspondentometry" (Mamali, 1985, 1989, 
1994). 

However it seems clear enough that Machiavelli's concept of means includes a wide 
variety of meanings: (a) almost everything could be a means, a compass, a road, a value 
(including a moral one), a certain kind of behavior, or even a person could become a tool for 
somebody else; (b) the means and their use could be generated or changed according to the 
imaginative power of the actor and to the complexity of external conditions; (c) the means 
have to be selected according to necessities and not to moral, or normative requirements; (d) 
the means have to be an evaluated function of their capacity to produce the result, the 
intended goal. Their intrinsic value, their moral or esthetic value is not important, or if it has 
importance is always secondary to the goals. The result is the Pontiff, the means are 
servants. The value of the result could turn one and the same means into a good or bad one. 
The failure to obtain the result or the success is what counts in placing one and the same 
means in the category of good or bad roads. 

Machiavelli's answer to the means-ends puzzle strongly contradicts Gandhi's answer for 
whom only those means that are in harmony with the goals (love and truth) have a real 
chance to lead to good results. Anima Bose points out that in Gandhi's case: "Ends alone 
can never justify the means. . . . The inseparable combination of truth and love in Gandhian 
principles form the basis of Gandhian solution to the problem of means." (1987, 34). 

The answers to the means-ends puzzle divide those who tried to solve it (philosophers, 
political thinkers, writers, political leaders, etc.) in two big trends: on one side one could 
mention Machiavelli, Marx, and Lenin; on the other side would fall Kant, Thoreau, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, Dewey, and Martin Luther King Jr. When one attempts to contrast different 
personalities, as is often the case in the field of comparative psycho-historical studies. 
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Kelly's methodological ideas become extremely useful. In other words I do assume that one 
should complete the dyadic comparisons with the more complex comparative framework 
provided by Kelly's repertory grid and by its conversational development (Harri-Augstein 
and Thomas, 1985; Fransella and Thomas, 1988). I think that this special field of 
comparative psycho-history could gain a lot if one uses Kelly's method to achieve a 
systematic comparison between more than two "elements" (for instance Machiavelli and 
Gandhi). Thus one could add other names in this case, such as Thoreau, Marx, Tolstoy, 
Lenin, Freud, Mao, and Rudolf Steiner, and enlarge the list of "elements" that could be used 
to elicit personal constructs in Kelly's grid. 

Such a procedure has at least two advantages. It enlarges in a productive way the 
systematic frame of reference in the case of psycho-historic comparisons. Also it could be 
used in relationships with non-experts in order to determine the basic constructs that are 
active at the level of common knowledge when common people dealt with such personalities. 
This second way increases the possibility to study the mode in which different social and 
moral philosophies are represented and integrated in the social representations of common 
people (Mamali, 1974, 1981; Mamali and Marcus, 1987). It represents a way to determine 
how basic principles of famous social-philosophies are represented, assessed, and classified 
by non-experts. Thus, in this specific case, the Gandhian answer to the question of the 
means-ends relationship is similar with that provided by Kant and Tolstoy and clearly 
opposed to the answer provided by Machiavelli, Marx, and Lenin. This contradiction 
becomes extremely strong in the case of the violent means. 

Machiavellianism accepts that some human being might be used as means by other 
human beings, and especially by the new prince: "we can draw another lesson: princes 
should delegate unpleasant jobs to other people and reserve the pleasant functions for 
themselves." {The Prince, Chapter XIX). This principle was applied on a macro-social level 
by the elites of the communist parties in the Eastern Europe. Djilas's concept of ''red 
bourgeoisie" reflects exactly such a situation when the elites of the communist parties are 
using their political status in order to have power and privileges over all the other members 
of the society. Gandhianism rejects any situation in which a human being is used by another 
human being as a means to attain any kind of goal. The only sacrifice that is advocated by 
Gandhi is self-sacrifice, but even this was not mechanically recommended and never 
imposed upon others by him. Only when it is self-assumed with love it could attain its goal. 

It would be a great oversimplification to understand that Machiavellianism denies the 
positive use and value of virtues. It does point out that whenever a situation is fit for the use 
of positive behavior the prince should not hesitate to do so. Q. Skinner argued that the 
Machiavellian conception implies a very complex relation between "virtue. Fortune, and the 
achievement of the princely goals" (1981, 35). As a matter of fact, Machiavelli considered 
that Fortune can never be blamed alone because "she only shows her powers" if people of 
virtue do not prepare themselves to "resist her". As a consequence, a wise prince always will 
try to do good whenever possible and "knows to do wrong when this is necessitated." 

Machiavelli takes into account that there are two basic ways of fighting: "one with laws" 
and "the other with force", and these two ways of fighting are strongly correlated to human 
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nature. As Chiron, the centaur "who is half man and half beast", and who taught Achiles and 
other princes of antiquity, so the new prince "must know how to use both these natures, and 
that one without other has no lasting effect". It is interesting to notice that Croce considers 
that Machiavelli himself could be described by the same metaphor of the centaur (1945, 250). 



An intriguing question posed by the Machiavellian way of approaching virtues is the idea 
that the new prince has to present himself publicly as having the five big virtues 
(compassion, honor, humanity, integrity, religiousness) even when it is necessary to use 
completely opposite traits: ''nothing is more necessary than to seem to have" these virtues. 
The appearance of the prince on the social stage has to be humane, while the bestial side 
(lion and fox of the prince should remain hidden most of the time. This is a basic 
Machiavellian rule of the social presentation of the new prince. All the Machiavellian 
speech acts have to be controlled by this rule: one has to use only words that are able to 
build in others the impression that he/she possesses these "five good qualities". 
Machiavelli' s own words are extremely explicit: "a prince should take great care never to 
drop a word that does not seem imbued with the five good qualities". 

In conclusion one could say that the Machiavellian way to solve the methods-ends puzzle 
is strongly correlated with what Toda (1982) called a meta-decision, a decision about how 
one should make decisions in a certain area. In our case it is a decision about how one 
should decide the content and form of his/her speech acts. It means that whenever a prince 
will have to publicly present his solution to the means ends puzzle his public speech has to 
display that only the "five good qualities" were used in order to obtain the outcome. The 
Gandhian solution is for the transparency of the goals and of the means to achieve them in a 
dynamic pattern. This Gandhian dynamic pattern, to be discussed later on, searches always 
for methods that fit morally to the goals. The search as such as well as the means and the 
goals have to be as transparent as possible. Secrecy is considered either as a form of violence 
or as a form of cowardice, and in any case it is assumed to stimulate violent reactions. 
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2.2. The Relationship Between Internal and External Factors of Political Change: 

There is no question that a new prince should be prepared inwardly is he wants to achieve 
the princely goals. This inner preparation, and transformation, is explicitly conceived by 
Machiavelli as being a condition for achieving the desired goals. Both the bestial side and 
the human side of the prince have to be trained. On the beast side the prince has to become 
"fox" and "lion" and when it is necessitated, to behave either like a fox or like a lion. On the 
human side the new prince has to develop the big five qualities (honor, compassion, 
humanity, integrity, religiousness). The new prince has to acquire the ability to seem always 
that he possesses these qualities and he has to be trained to give the impression, to persuade 
others, that he is ready to use them even when he has contrary intentions. Above all, the new 
prince must be able to use either his bestial or human side whenever it is necessitated by the 
achievement of the princely goals. 

Gandhi has stressed the role of the control over oneself, and he argued many times that it 
is the most important criterion to judge a civilized person. He considered the inner 
transformation as being the necessary pre-condition for a non-violent macro-social change. 
However, this control over one's own self does not aim to prepare the person to use "the 
hidden beast", his/her own shadow in the Jungian sense of the term, when this would be 
useful to reach certain goals as the Machiavellian mode asks. For Gandhi the control over 
one's own self means basically to expose his/her own shadow and to reach a deep non- 
violent orientation. This inner transformation is just a step in a larger process similar to the 
oceanic circles. Only when an individual has no other choice between actions and cowardice 
should one choose violent actions. 

For Machiavelli, one of the major goals is the independence and maintenance of the 
Italian city states. Arms are one of the major ways to achieve such a goal, the laws being the 
other. At their turn, the "arms" are themselves of two types: (a) external, presented as 
mercenary armies; or (b) internal, what he called '' militia-men". In his vision, the militia- 
men are far better than the mercenary soldiers 

A new prince does not have to base his power on mercenary soldiers if he is indeed 
interested in maintaining his power and state. According to Machiavelli, the mercenaries 
"are useless and dangerous, and if anyone supports his state by the arms of mercenaries, he 
will never stand firm or sure, as they are disunited, ambitious, without discipline, faithless. . 
." {The Prince, Chapter 12). Shortly, a prince who uses mercenaries is in danger both in time 
of peace and in time of war: in peace he is "despoiled" by mercenaries and in war by "the 
enemy" (Chapter 12). Also, Machiavelli tried to persuade the new prince that the militia, 
which is a proto-national guard, has its own advantages. From this perspective, Machiavelli 
stands in a very interesting relationship with Mao and Gandhi. 

Machiavelli's prince did not aim toward social change but only to the achievement of 
princely goals. Nevertheless if one has to struggle for these goals one has to rely on one's 
own forces. Galtung (1992, 21) gives a very systematic comparison between Gandhi and 
Mao, and one of the main common traits of the two is: "society should be changed from 
within". One of these goals is independence. But while Machiavelli and Mao supported the 
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use of military force, Gandhi was clearly for a non-violent way to achieve such a major goal. 
As it is known, many Indian leaders, as Nehru in his Journal, considered that non-violence is 
a non-realistic way to maintain the independence of a state. One could very easily enlarge 
the list of political thinkers and leaders who are in different degrees pro-Machiavelli, while 
Gandhi's attitude remains almost singular among the political leaders and thinkers: Martin 
Luther King Jr., Danielo Dolci, Vaclav Havel. 

The problem is indeed dramatic because all the political thinkers who had in mind 
practical goals, as in the case of Machiavelli, Mao, and Gandhi, are strongly inclined to 
advocate for the principle of "action now". This principle is, as Galtung (1992) proved in 
his analysis, a common trait too, in his position of political advisor. But Gandhi's action was 
fundamentally non-violent. Gandhi is on the same side with Tolstoy by whom he was 
influenced, and against the Machiavellian way to urge for action now, a way used both by 
individual leaders and political parties, which includes military and violent actions, too. 
Tolstoy explicitly attempted to determine the Tsar Nicholas II to take action now and to 
achieve some social reforms. Tolstoy addressed to the Tsar a letter that started with "Dear 
Brother" : 

"A third of Russia is in a state of emergency, i.e., is outside the law. The army of police- 
open and secret-is constantly growing-the prisons, places of exile, and labor camps are 
overflowing with political prisoners, to which workers are now being added. The censorship 
has descended to nonsensical prohibitions . . . Religious persecutions were never so frequent 
. . .". He asked the Tsar to take urgent action ("measures") but of non-violent type: "The 
people can be oppressed by violent measures, but they cannot be governed by them." 
(Letters, Vol. II, Gaspra, January 16, 1902, 611) 

Much more Tolstoy has suggested directly to Nicholas II that "there is only one means of 
action, namely: to make your task the attainment of the goal in advance of the people's 
wishes" (612). I mentioned this letter especially because of its historic meaning. It was 
written in a period of social crisis when Tolstoy explicitly predicted that if the Tsar would 
act "this measure will undoubtedly get rid of all the socialist irritation". Like Gandhi, 
Tolstoy advocates, for the use of non-violent means, but contrary to Gandhi he considered 
that the private ownership of the land has to be abolished. Gandhi never argued against any 
kind of private ownership even if his own belongings were just bare necessities (eye glasses, 
books, and few clothes). At the same time Gandhi's attitude toward the private ownership of 
others is closer to Machiavelli' s attitude and opposed to that of Tolstoy: the private 
ownership of others has to be respected. 

Even if Gandhi and Machiavelli are explicitly in favor of the internal forces to achieve 
the desired goals, this choice is profoundly marked by Machiavelli's realism and by Gandhi's 
non-violence. At the interpersonal level Machiavelli asked for a control over the bestial side 
in order to be better equipped to use it whenever it is necessary. Gandhi attempted toward a 
non-violent self-construction of a non-violent individual. At the macro-social level the 
internal forces were basically military (violent) forces, militia-men, in Machiavellian project. 
For Gandhi it means non-violent collective action developed step by step from the level of 
the smallest community by self-reliant individuals and communities. Self-reliance, 
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sarvodaya, is the expression of mature internal forces, and it assumes explicitly the practice 
of ahimsa both in relation to oneself and others. 

2.3. The Relationship Between Thought, Speech and Action: MachiaveUi's Paradox: 

Many who specialized in MachiaveUi's work (Croce, de Grazia, A. Gilbert, E. Garver, F. 
Gilbert, Gramsci, R. Hariman, Ridolfi, B. Skinner, Dumitrescu-Busulenga) agree that the 
author of The Prince was interested in the practical effect of his writings. In other words, 
Machiavelli had a strong rhetorical perspective on his own writings. And rhetoric is 
understood basically in Aristotle's sense, i.e., as a way to provide "available means of 
persuasion" (Rhetoric, 1355b). Machiavelli was interested in persuading the new prince, and 
thus the Machiavellian ideas could gain a greater chance to be turned into practical actions. 
R. Hariman argues explicitly that: 

"We read The Prince less as a description of political reality as the author observed it and 
more as an attempt to construct a political world according to the author's understanding and 
for his advantage." [(1989) 4]. 

Many authors have discussed the fact that Machiavelli (Chapter 15) was aware that his 
discourse addressed to the prince is far away from the previous stereotypical image about the 
prince and his acts (Garver, 1987; A. Gilbert, 1938; F. Gilbert, 1939). This fact places 
MachiaveUi's discourse in a paradoxical situation: he wants to publicly express principles 
that should be used practically by the new prince but should never be publicly acknowledged 
by him. Gramsci argues that: 

"It is commonly asserted that MachiaveUi's standards of political behaviour are practiced, 
but not admitted. Great politicians — it is said — start off by denouncing Machiavelli, by 
declaring themselves to be anti-Machiavellian, precisely in order to be able to put his 
standards "piously" into practise" (1978, 134-135). 

MachiaveUi's discourse builds an extremely complex relationship between sincerity 
(social transparence) and political behaviour. On one hand, metaphorically speaking, his 
discourse plays a similar role as the well-known utterance of the child from Anderson's tale 
who says, "The king is naked". But on the other hand Machiavelli advises the king to 
present himself as always being dressed in the best moral clothes even if his hands are 
bloody. Compassion, integrity, humanity, honor, religiousness always have to be the public 
moral clothes of the new prince. All the public words used by the new prince have to display 
only such good traits even when his intentions are strongly contrary to these five big 
qualities. MachiaveUi's discourse is not just a realistic one, guided by what he is, by what he 
observes, and not by what ought to be. His discourse is also sincere. His paradoxical 
sincerity is used to persuade the prince that sincerity is not always good in politics, that the 
transparency of the intentions, of means and goals, could be very dangerous for the prince. 

Machiavelli had many times discussed the importance, the power of words, either in 
"establishing a kingdom or constituting a republic" or in smaller actions. The new prince 
should "take great care never to drop a word that does not seem imbued with the five good 
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qualities". Words matter a lot in the prince's destiny. But at his turn, when the new prince 
receives messages from others he should never rely solely on people's words: "the prince 
who has relied solely on their words, without making other preparations, is ruined". {The 
Prince, Chapter 17) 

There is no doubt that Machiavelli was convinced that words, either in their oral or written 
form, have power and could bring important consequences. First he conceived some of his 
works, and explicitly The Prince, as being the means able to produce practical consequences 
via the new prince's behavior. 

Gramsci has argued that Machiavelli wrote books of "immediate action" and "not 
Utopias" (1978, 248). Second, he argued that the words used by the prince have important 
practical consequences while at the same time one does not have to rely only on words 
expressed by others. It follows, that according to Machiavelli, the same word could cover 
good or bad actions. From this perspective Machiavelli is a realist observer of the political 
language: between the inner intentions (or thoughts), the expressed words, and the actions of 
a political leader no harmony exists. It does not matter if words do not correspond to the 
inner reality (what one thinks and feels) or to the expected results, what matters is their 
function to obtain the results. Here is a problem where Gandhi and Machiavelli 
simultaneously have common and opposite positions. 

Like Machiavelli, Gandhi considered his words as being action-oriented. He said about 
himself that he is "not built for academic writings. Action is my domain". But Gandhi's 
position is very different from Machiavelli's when one takes into account the triad thoughts- 
words-actions. The Gandhian answer is extremely clear: what one thinks (and one should 
think in non-violent terms) should correspond to one's spoken or written words, and should 
be transformed into similar actions. Gandhi considers that whenever one does apparently 
good things, or utters good words while one thinks in violent terms then the value of the 
visible acts is already deteriorated. To sustain that one has good thoughts when one acts 
violently or vice versa that good actions could be generated by violent thoughts is just 
madness, garbage. In the Gandhian view, public discourses, either oral or written, have to be 
in harmony with the thoughts and actions of their author. This is why Gandhi, and Joan 
Bonduarant wrote, had the "persistent habit of thinking in public" (1965, 6). Yes, the price 
could be a dyacronic inconsistency of some ideas, but it is a major way to reach a transparent 
synchronic consistency between thoughts, words, and actions in a dialogic process. The 
thinking self opens himself within a thinking community. 

Due to the fact that Gandhi conceives that between thinking, speaking, and acting there 
should be a strong unity, his method excludes not just violent means but secrecy too. The 
political discourse has to be open, and the newspapers are considered to be places where an 
entire community could learn to think with a loud voice; newspapers are in Gandhi's view, 
means to developing a thinking community. 

There is also a basic difference regarding the use of communication, and especially of the 
dialogue, during the process of political decision. For Machiavelli, the new prince "ought to 
discourage absolutely attempts to advise him unless he asks it, but he ought to be a great 
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asker, and a patient hearer of the truth about those things about which he has inquired" {The 
Prince, Chapter 23, italics added). It means that the communication between the prince and 
others is always determined by the prince's ability to ask questions and to hear the answers. 
The Machiavellian model assumes that the process of asking questions is pre-determined by 
the power-relationships between the prince and others, and this process does not emerge 
from the unpredictable flow of the dialogue. It is always directed from the top of the 
hierarchy: Like Machiavelli, Gandhi is one who has full control on the questioning process. 
By exclusively playing the role of the questioner, the prince's cognitive horizon will be 
tested and modified only by what he is able to perceive as being a question, and by what he is 
able to understand from others' answers to his questions. But this horizon is not checked by 
unexpected questions, by questions that are generated by others and could challenge the 
prince's cognitive horizon. Machiavelli 's observation is accurate for a great variety of social 
situations based on strong hierarchical structures. The Machiavellian mode of unidirectional 
questioning (from the top to the bottom) has been used and developed by the authoritarian 
and totalitarian systems that are marked by supremacist ideologies. Such a model is 
detrimental to the creative alternation of the questioning and answering roles required by a 
genuine inter subjective search of the truth (Mamali, 1991). Gandhi, as will be discussed later 
on, had a dialogical attitude. 

The Machiavellian mode considers action, and specifically its results, not just a step in a 
larger process that includes thought and speech, but as being the most important 
step for reaching the goals. In Chapter 21 he argues that a prince will secure "a double 
glory" if his new princedom will be enriched "with good laws, good arms, good examples". 
As Garver argues, the Machiavellian's view implicitly accepts imitation as a basic principle 
of education (1987, 46). The prince becomes a kind of prototype, a role model for others. 
The problem is that such a prototype could use any kinds of means necessary to attain the 
princely goals, and that in the behavior of this prototype any kind of contradictions are 
accepted between what one thinks, speaks, and does. In the contradictions between what one 
thinks, speaks, and does in political behavior, the Machiavellian mode is opposite to the 
Gandhian mode but very close to the Leninist way to conceive political action in close 
relation with Marx's ideas about it. As a matter of fact Lenin has expressed many times that 
"the communist task" has to be achieved by any means. Martin Luther King Jr., who as 
Ansboro proves in his comprehensive study, searched the religious background of Marxist 
ideas (Ansboro, 1983, 183-185) and has accepted some of Marx's ideas but rejected their 
materialism, expressed a very explicit attitude about the means-ends relation: 

"Christianity at its best refuses to live by a philosophy of ends justifying means" (King, 
1963,95). 

This is one of the points that makes King closer to Gandhi, Tolstoy and Thoreau and 
opposes him to Machiavelli, Marx and Lenin. Much more King rejected explicitly, as 
Ansbore proved (1983), the way in which Lenin developed the Machiavellian solution to the 
means-ends puzzle. For instance, speaking about the relationship between the communist 
task and the labor unions, Lenin argued: 
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"One must be prepared for every sacrifice, to use if necessary every strategem, ruse, 
illegal method, to be determined to conceal the truth, for the sole purpose of penetrating the 
labour unions and of accomplishing, despite everything, the communist task" (Lenin, 1957; 
Vol.21, 143). 

The consequences of this model within different totalitarian societies were always tragic. 
In addition, this strategy that is itself an essential part of the genesis of the totalitarian 
societies used to achieve certain political tasks, turned itself into a relatively autonomous 
political mode of behaving: it is used for its own sake and for the sake of power long after 
the initial goals for which it was designed were reached. The complex relationship between 
what one thinks, what one speaks loudly, and what one does becomes much more complex 
when one goes from the level of individual actors to the level of collective actors. And the 
behavior of political leaders is frequently directed toward collective actions and actors. 

The Gandhian mode suggests that this relation should be properly solved first of all at the 
individual level: each individual has the chance to reach an agreement between his/her 
thoughts, speeches, and actions. In order to reach such a harmony Gandhi frequently used 
what he called a "silence strike" . It means that whenever a person feels that he/she did not 
have enough time to think, and to build a non-violent frame of mind, the person has the right 
to remain silent to clarify his/her own views before speaking loudly. Thus one could make 
errors but one does not hide one's own mind. 

2.4. Political Action and Basic Human Emotions: Love, Fear, and Hate: 

As a realist, a rational viewer of political behavior, and a gifted empathic observer — as he 
is considered to be — Machiavelli discloses the role of fundamental human emotions in 
political actions. The Prince could be considered the first systematic discourse focused on 
the political behavior that includes human emotions within the basic fabric of political 
actions. 

The most frequent emotions approached by Machiavelli in The Prince are love, hate, and 
fear. One should not be surprised that Machiavelli pays more attention to fear and hate than 
to love. My point is that he attempts to find out what the minimal emotional conditions are 
that have to be fulfilled by the new prince if he wants to maintain his power. To the question 
what ought to be the relationship between love, fear, and hate where the prince is concerned, 
Machiavelli gives very explicit answers. First, he approaches the fear-love relationships, and 
then approaches the relationship between fear and hate. Fear remains the basic term. 
Machiavelli' s questions and answers to these problems are presented in the English version 
provided by Adams (1977, 47-48, Chapter 17): 

"Here the question arises: is it better to be loved than feared, or vice versa? I don't doubt 
that every prince would like to be both; but since it is hard to accommodate these qualities, if 
you have to make a choice, to be feared is much safer than to be loved. For it is a good 
general rule about men, that they are ungrateful, fickle, liars and deceivers, fearful of danger 
and greedy for gain. While you serve their welfare, they are all yours, offering their blood. 
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their belongings, their lives, and their children's lives ... so long as the danger is remote. 
But when the danger is close at hand, they turn against you." 

According to Machiavelli, fear is more efficient than love in political relationships, and 
especially in those between the prince and his people. On one hand, this is so because of a 
"general rule" about humans who are "ungrateful", "liars", "deceivers", and so on. This rule 
might correspond to an implicit conception about human nature. On the other hand this is so 
because the danger of punishment generates a stronger link than love when an important self- 
interest is at stake "the reason is that love is a link of obligation which men, because they are 
rotten, will break any time they think doing so serves their advantage; but fear involves dread 
of punishment, from which they can never escape" (Chapter 17). 

What is the relationship between /ear and hate in the prince's political behavior? The 
prince should induce fear only in a certain way. It is interesting to notice that not all the 
means are good in order to obtain fear. It seems like a contradiction in the Machiavellian 
mode to solve the means-goals puzzle. But one should take into account that, in the 
Machiavellian strategy, fear is not a goal in itself; it is a means that could become only an 
intermediate goal. So only those means that could produce fear, without simultaneously 
generating hate, should be used by the prince: "a prince should make himself feared in such 
a way that, even if he gets no love, he gets no hate either". From this perspective the prince 
should avoid any actions and means that could produce hate in his citizens. Mainly he has to 
keep his hands off their properties and women. And if he is forced "to shed blood" he has to 
be sure that he has a "strong justification and manifest cause". In other words the use of fear, 
and the means that could produce it, have to stop before the point where they might generate 
reasons to hate the prince by others. If a prince is hated by his people he will not be safe in 
any fortress: "not to be hated by people is the best fortress there is". (Chapter 20). The 
upper limit of the use of fear is just the prince's fear of being hated by his own citizens. A 
prince becomes "loved and feared" especially by his victories, it does not matter if his 
victories are obtained by force or fraud (Chapter 7). His results, not the means through 
which they are obtained, are the basic sources that generate specific emotions toward the 
princes. 

For Gandhi, the relationship between hate, fear, and love is quite different. The most 
powerful term in the Gandhian mode is love. At the same time every political actor has to 
get rid of his own fears and everyone has to try to love his/her political adversaries even 
when he/she strongly dislikes or disagrees with their behaviors. No political action combined 
with truth, so that one never has to renounce truth but always has to obtain and express it by 
non-violent means. The main sources and the more specific steps of the Gandhian mode of 
becoming will be discussed later on. 

It is no doubt that Machiavelli had a high empathic ability. He often placed himself both 
in the situation of ancient and contemporary social actors trying to understand the motives of 
their behavior. It is almost certain that Machiavelli' s empathic abilities were high and 
systematically trained. They helped him to take an "objective" perspective toward problems 
and cities in which he was personally involved, as during the battle against Pisa, and it helped 
him to understand a variety of individual behaviors. Shortly after he was released from 
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prison he wrote to his friend Franceso Vettori: "I have put myself in the place of the Pope 
and have examined carefully what I should have to fear now, and what means I should use 
against them" (18 March, 1513, Florence, Letters, 118). Machiavelli did not proceed in his 
political analysis as an external observer. First of all he tried to put himself in the position of 
the respective actor. It is an explicit mental role-taking that is recognized as such when he 
says in the same letter: "If I were the Pontiff, I should . . .". And only after it he attempts to 
observe the situation and to represent mentally the possible behaviors. Machiavelli very 
efficiently combined his historical knowledge, his own observations and experiences, with 
his great empathic ability in order to better understand the political behavior. It seems to me 
that this specific combination represents an important source of his political realism. 

His high empathic ability makes him again similar to Gandhi, but with one important 
difference. Gandhi was also able to put himself in the place of his strongest opponents. 
Much more, as will be discussed in a section about "Gandhian empathy", he became able to 
perceive those points where his adversaries were right. When this was the case he openly 
recognized their views as being valid. It seems to be an important difference between his and 
Machiavelli's use of empathy. When Machiavelli used his empathy in relationship to 
contemporary social actors, most of the time he did it for those who were on the same side of 
the conflict as himself. In his historical analysis (mainly in Discourses) he also used his 
empathy in order to understand actors with opposite behaviors, but in the case of the new 
prince his empathic power is mostly used to understand and advise a contemporary political 
leader who has the "opportunity" to become the "liberator", and Machiavelli is completely on 
his side. 

2.5. The Shadow of the Prince, Self-individuation and Social Identity: 

In many cases psychologists, psycho-historians and biographers have searched for those 
personal experiences, from early childhood and adolescence especially, that are meaningful 
for the understanding of one's political conceptions, attitudes, and actions. Thus, the 
experiences lived during childhood and many times during adolescence too, are considered to 
be significant roots for future attitudes, conceptions, and actions. This orientation is strongly 
inspired by Freud's ideas and has been developed in correlation with social and historical 
factors in a systematic way by Erikson. Also there is the trend to try to understand the 
development of such attitudes and conceptions by searching the role of the old collective 
unconscious, and of old myths, tales, and stories as the Jungian perspective on archetypes 
invites us. 

This section is not trying to achieve such an inquiry in the specific case of Machiavelli 
even if a few elements related to the orientations mentioned before will be discussed. This 
section is basically interested in Machiavelli's experiences which may have had a strong 
influence on his major work that was conceived and addressed in such a way as to influence 
the political practice of the prince: The Prince. The data regarding Machiavelli's personal 
experiences are relatively few. I will use two major types of events: one adulthood 
experience when he was in prison for one month. That is a personal experience previous to 
the writing of The Prince which he poetically described. The second includes a series of 
experiences during childhood when he had the possibility to listen to discussions, probably 
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political discussions, too, held by mature people in Florence's public places that provided a 
conversational environment. It seems almost certain that as a child, Machiavelli had the 
chance to stay by, almost unobserved but accepted, listening to the long arguments developed 
by important citizens of Florence in their informal daily meetings in plain air. These places 
have similar functions as the old Greek agora. Unfortunately there are no precise records 
about the moment in time, the content of these conversations and about their main actors. 
The effects of such experiences have to be almost entirely speculated starting from what is 
known about the conversational environment of Florence's public places (Chabod, 1958; De 
Grazia, 1989; Ridolfi, 1972; Q. Skinner, 1978, 1981). As well there are not many certain 
data about Machaivelli's early childhood and his relationships with his parents, but it is 
known that later on he was in charge of some important family problems and put his letter 
writing talent to good use in solving them. 

The most relevant experience for our brief comparison between the Machiavellian mode 
and the Gandhian mode seems to be Machiavelli' s imprisonment. At the same time it is 
useful to remember an important point argued by Gergen (1982) regarding the fact that many 
times autobiographical episodes, even those that are lived in childhood, are not able to give 
an accurate picture about the main direction of the respective person's moral development. 
Some accounts of family relationships and childhood experiences that survived might include 
positive or negative traits that strongly contradict the entire life story of the individual. In 
some cases such important, but isolated experiences and accounts might give a reversed 
picture of the individual's later development. The existence of such contradictions is one 
more reason to integrate each experience in the entire life-story of the individual and in 
his/her own framework of interpreting and assessing such experiences. 

At the same time there are experiences that mark important transformations in one's own 
life. There is a wide variety of such experiences and of concepts that deal with them: 
"religious experiences" (James), "numinous experiences" (Jung), "peak experiences" 
(Maslow), "flow experiences" (Csikszentmihalyi), "nucleic episodes" (McAdams), 
"crystallizing experiences" (Gardner), "crucial experiences" (Mamali). 

The experience that might be considered as having an important effect on Machiavelli 's 
life and work is his short internment between 12 February and 12 March 1513 when he also 
lived under the strong threat of capital punishment. Only one of these two elements have 
generated in many other biographies a "crucial experience" (Mamali, 1981). Let us 
remember Thoreau's night spent in jail. What is the value of this experience in Machiavelli's 
life and work? 

Machiavelli gives a poetic account in ''The Prison Sonnets'' of this life event: 

"I have, Giuliano, a pair of shackles on my legs 
with sic hoists of the rope on my shoulders: 
my other miseries I do not want to talk about, 
as this is the way poets are to be treated!" 
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The sonnets do have an epistolary intention being addressed to Giuliano, but it is not 
known "whether Machiavelli actually send them" to him (De Grazia, 1989, 34, translation of 
the sonnets also in De Grazia). During his imprisonment, following an accusation of 
conspiracy, Machiavelli lived a dreadful experience. Some of those who were allegedly 
involved in the same conspiracy were executed, and Machiavelli heard "the prayer chanted by 
the priests for the souls of those condemned to die" (De Grazia, 38): 

"What disturbed me most 

was that close to dawn while sleeping 

I heard chanting: "Pro eis ora" (for you we are praying)" 

There is no doubt, according to Machiavelli' s own poetic account, that his prison 
experience, especially the episode when he "began to hear" the sad song that was used for 
those going to die was a great shock, because this time the song was for those who were 
accused to be involved in the same conspiracy as himself. It was a song that indicated clearly 
that these people were going to be executed very soon. It is almost certain that it generated 
strong emotions focused on his own survival too. In fact "What disturbed me" {''Quel che mi 
fa pui querra") could very well be understood as ''What worries me most" which is an 
expression of fear. The very fact that he translated these emotions into a poetic form has 
cathartic meaning and functions . The poetic expression of a great fear or anxiety might 
diminish the internal tension through a means that is socially accepted. This was not just a 
poetic form of expressing his own emotions, but also an epistolary form. It means he was 
interested in getting his message out of prison to Giuliano. It is not certain that Giuliano 
received this letter. However, it matters less if this poetic-letter, conceived in a very 
dangerous moment of Machiavelli' s life, was or was not received by Giuliano. Machiavelli's 
own reaction to this situation and the way in which he defines himself are more important for 
understanding the personal meaning of his prison experience. The emotional reaction is very 
strong and has an explicit negative tone. The epistolary intention marks his need to 
communicate with someone beyond the prison walls, to have a witness. In fact this 
epistolary form gives a minimal chance of survival for an important part of his state and 
identity: it is an original trace of his poetic identity handled to a significant other. 

But why is Machiavelli presenting himself as a poet, and not as a historian, as a political 
thinker, as one who is interested in military strategy, as one who was designated in May 1498 
as "second Chancellor" representing a very important function (Ridolfi, 1975, 15-17), or just 
as a simple citizen? It seems to me that this poetic expression of his feelings and his self- 
definition as a poet, have a number of functions besides the cathartic role. One is that by 
defining himself as a poet, he placed himself in a non-dangerous category for those in power. 
It is true that certain poets have always been and still are considered to represent a critical 
voice for the power. But Machiavelli's account implies a specific trait: the main realm of a 
poet is not the realm of action, of political action, but that of the imagination. A poet is 
much less dangerous for a prince than a general, a first or a second Chancellor, or even a rich 
merchant. Therefore, Machiavelli himself is a poet and not a dangerous conspirator, one who 
works at the imaginative level, not at the practical level. His battlefield is the world of 
dreams not the real realm of political life. And because poets are not dangerous, why should 
Machiavelli have "a pair of shackles" at his legs? The poets should be treated in a different 
manner. 
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On the other hand, this is not just a sonnet. It is also a letter. As a letter it is supposed to 
travel beyond the prison walls. As all the prisoners know, even when they are allowed to 
write in their jails, Machiavelli knew, or at least assumed that his letters were going to be 
read by the representatives of those who put him in jail. In other words his poetic-letter was 
addressed explicitly to Giuliano, as a public anchor, and implicitly addressed to his 
prosecutors. The message is very clear: he is a poet, one whose realm is far away from the 
real realm of political action. He is not a dangerous person, and he is amazed that poets are 
treated in the same manner as such persons. It is a message attempting to place Machiavelli 
in a non-dangerous category of persons, while simultaneously being addressed to an explicit 
and implicit addresser. One could say that it is of no political use to execute, or to treat a 
poet like this. But he is extremely cautious, and he makes no accusation; Machiavelli does 
not even try to plead for his innocence. 

Innocence, unfortunately, is never a sufficient argument to deter those in power to punish 
a person: many times they promote and use guilty persons to achieve certain political goals, 
and sacrifice innocent persons especially if their innocence looks dangerous to their own 
positions. As a matter of fact, for each Machiavellian system a guilty person who becomes 
captive due to his/her wrong-doing is less dangerous and more useful for the system than an 
innocent person who cannot be blackmailed by the system. The guilty is a good client for a 
dirty trade: "you accept this brutal job and they clear you of your real guilt". The innocent is 
free of such a forced trade, so Machiavelli is much more interested to show that he does not 
represent a source of danger. From this point of view his poetic letter is consistent with his 
advice to the new prince: if one is not a threat to the safety of the prince, why should a 
prince try to eliminate that person? At the same time this person recognizes that he is 
"disturbed" (that in the respective poetic context he is out of his normal state, "afraid"). 
Again, one who fears the prince, and is not a danger for power, should be released from 
prison. In one statement: due to his imagination Machiavelli was able to express a political 
realism in a poetic form that had a visible addresser and a shadow that is not named but that 
may be recognized. The visible addresser is Giuliano, the shadow, in its Jungian meaning, 
represents the dangerous side of the power, more precisely, that half of the prince having a 
bestial nature. 

What happened after Machiavelli was released from prison? In nine months (what a 
metaphorical period) he delivered The Prince. This is not a voluminous work, but it is very 
dense and processes a huge amount of historical information. Much more it has a crystal and 
action oriented style that makes its ideas extremely stimulating for the behavior of political 
leaders. One could say that The Prince represents a guide for political action that has its 
theoretical foundations in ''Discourses". 

There is no doubt that many of the Machiavellian ideas presented in The Prince have 
been worked in a long period of time, and some have been communicated in an epistolary 
style and within an epistolary dialogic context. As it was previously discussed, Machiavelli 
exposed the main elements of his solution to the means-ends puzzle in his letter addressed to 
Soderini before he was arrested. The relatively long list of cases (from antiquity to his times) 
used in his argument proves that Machiavelli had reached this solution long before he wrote 
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the respective letter. If this is indeed so, in a relatively short time after he "got out of prison 
amid the universal rejoicing of this city" and he hoped that will not run into prison again 
because "he will be more careful" and because "the times will be more liberal and not so 
suspicious" (letter To the Magnificent Francesco Vettori, March 13, 1513) why did he start to 
work intensively on The Princel He was almost certainly working on The Prince by August 
26, 1513. If, according to his own account, the times will be more relaxed, why this rush to 
start and finish this book? What could be the psychological factors that enhanced such a 
strong motivation to work on this political project for one who defined himself as being a 
poet? 

Part of the answer to this question, and I think it an important one, is provided by the 
tension between Machiavelli and the shadow of the prince. This tension is also a tension of 
identity that is very visible in his Prison Sonnets. De Grazia argues that when Machiavelli 
used the words "Good father" while he wrote to Giuliano, a "younger man and a prince-like 
ruler", he was "to the point of confused identity" (1989, 38). This crisis (Machiavelli was 44 
years old) is marked by the second sonnet when a Muse tormented him after "I told her my 
name". The Muse says: 

". . . You are not Niccolo .... 

because you have your legs and heels bound together 

and stay there chained like a lunatic" 

In Jungian terms, Machiavelli, in a typical midlife crisis, enters into a deeper phase of 
individuation. The first major phase of individuation, which has as an internal goal the 
development of the personality (Jung, Psychological Types, 1921; CW 6 par. 757-762) is 
produced in childhood but the individuation process involves more and more complex 
collective relations and it reaches a much deeper stage in adulthood. Sometimes it could 
imply a strong conflict between the individual and the collective norms. In Aion, Jung is 
extremely explicit about the force of this conflict, especially when a new phase in 
individuation asks for a face to face confrontation with the evil: "To gaze in the face of the 
absolute evil" is in Jungian terms "a shattering experience" (CW II, par. 19). In the case of 
Machiavelli this crisis is experienced in a very hostile environment dominated by the shadow 
of the prince. It generates fear, but one cannot speak directly to the shadow of the prince, 
one has to at least find a significant other who also has a high social rank and is placed out of 
prison's limits. This is Giuliano who is called father even if he is younger than Machiavelli. 
Machiavelli asks Giuliano to bear witness that "I am I". Under the pressure of Muses, the 
queens of the poets, Machiavelli defines himself not just as a poet, but as one who has his 
unique identity. He uses the strongest possible claim of self-individuation: "/ am I ". This 
process of individuation takes a strong turn during a time that according to Jung is specific 
for a midlife-crisis. Besides this proper developmental time there is an undesired and 
unexpected experience: the combined experience of prison and death danger. As a chained 
poet, Machiavelli's answer to the question who am I? takes the form of a perfect logical 
identity: "I am I". Psychologically it is simultaneously a sincere and hidden answer. The 
"self declares that it is identical with "itself even if it is chained, but its content remains to 
be discovered. By this self-definition Machiavelli points out that he is ready to enter into a 
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new stage of individuation: that he is a unity, "a whole", in which the poet is included, but 
the identity of "I" cannot be reduced to that of being a poet. 

By this circular but complete self-definition, "I am I", Machiavelli fights against the fear 
of self-fragmentation. As Meier argued, to gain "wholeness" is part of a healing process: 
"he who has been healed has become whole" (Meier, 1986, Vol. I, 164-165). By his self- 
definition Machiavelli explicitly attempted to regain his "wholeness" at a deeper level and in 
an extremely dangerous situation. This self-definition marks Machiavelli' s relation with 
himself. But his problem was not just a personal one that needed an interpersonal 
communication: it involved a conflict with a collective norm and power. The healing 
process was asking for more than a redefinition of the relation to oneself. It asked for a 
definition of the relation between Machiavelli, who identified himself as being Machiavelli, 
and the shadow that was part of the collective unconscious. It means that the self-definition 
achieved at the personal level and communicated in an interpersonal way to a significant 
other has to aim toward a new stage in order to serve the individuation: it has to go up to the 
public stage. The problems posed by the shadow of the prince were not just personal and 
interpersonal problems, they were collective problems as well. It means that if the shadow 
was indeed a problem for Machiavelli' s individuation process it would not have been 
sufficient to answer it in isolation, or by the help of interpersonal relations, it was necessary 
to expose it publicly as a question that belongs also to the collective unconscious, to the 
entire community, including the prince himself. 

It seems that the tension that motivated Machiavelli to write The Prince immediately 
after he got out of prison, and to circulate it immediately after he wrote it implies a creative 
relationship between Machiavelli' s self-individuation process and his insight into the 
contradictions of the social identity of the prince. 

His identity crisis was enhanced by his one-month imprisonment experience and by his 
near-death experience. What about his insight in the contradictions of the social-identity of 
the prince? Machiavelli's answer, as Garver argues, has appealed to "appearance/reality 
distinction" that points out the conflict between "the bestial reality" and the "courtly, decent 
appearance" (1987, 93). The exploratory and explanatory resources of this contradiction are 
further developed in the present approach by the use of the Jungian concept of shadow. A 
shadow is a "thing a person has no wish to be" (Jung, CW 16, 470). It includes the negative 
side of the person, even if it could have positive consequences too. Also a shadow is a force 
that a person does avoid to be socially identified with because it might prompt negative 
reactions from others. If the shadow belongs to a person with a powerful social position its 
bestial traits will be repressed deep into the collective unconscious. Reality and appearance 
is not simply a personal conflict or an interpersonal conflict, it implies an unexpressed social 
conflict. To answer the questions of such a powerful shadow one should cope at the same 
time with a dormant collective mind. 

What about the contradictions between the public presentation of the prince, the moral 
stereotypes about the behavior of the prince on one hand and the mode in which the prince 
actually behaved and was assessed in the social representations of the citizens on the other 
hand? Machiavelli knew, and argued that his view on the prince opposed the stereotypes by 
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which his behavior was supposed to be guided only by ideal traits and rules. Is it possible 
that Machiavelli's first glimpse into the contradiction between the public image of the prince 
and his real behavior became a possibility when he was allowed to listen to the discussions of 
mature citizens in the public place of Florence? It is very possible that the presence of a 
child did not stop them from expressing a number of opinions about the political life that did 
not fit the conventional views. Later on as a realist, he was looking to the actual behavior 
and not to the "ought to be" behavior. Machiavelli's understanding and advice for the 
prince's behavior do not conform to the traditional model which in the European approach 
has its origin in Isocrates's work {To Nicocles.) Among the advice of Isocrates one could 
mention: "you are in the highest sense a king when you are a slave to no pleasure but rule 
over your desires more firmly than over people" (198, 28-31). Much more, Isocrates 
considered that to be feared by his own subjects is of no use for a king. This advice is 
strongly contradicted by the Machiavellian view. 

The fact that Machiavelli's view on the prince's behavior runs against the traditional 
view is not just an expression of his creative attitude. It points out a strong conflict in the 
social identity of the prince and Machiavelli's attitude toward this identity in a critical 
moment in his life when his own identity was challenged. Before going further with the 
present assumption it is important to discuss a few concepts of social identity theory. 
Tajfel's definition (1972, 31) suggests that "the individual knowledge that he belongs to a 
certain group" and the emotional value of this membership are essential ingredients of social 
identity. 

A major development in social identity theorizing is Turner's self-categorization theory 
(1985). According to this theory, due to the level of "abstractization of self-categorization" 
the self is perceived "as an interchangeable exemplar" (1985, 100). According to Abrams 
(1900, 98), "self-definition can occur at the collective and social categorical levels". In the 
case of Machiavelli it is clear that by his imprisonment his social identity became uncertain 
and deeply questionable. During February 13 and March 13, 1513, he entered unwillingly in 
a new membership that he did not desire: a group of imprisoned conspirators. This very 
well-defined social category also had a specific spatial location: the prison. At the same his 
past, his pre-imprisonment life was marked by a different social identity that included even a 
relatively high official position. His future was extremely uncertain; there was even the 
possibility for him to join the category of the executed conspirators. In this situation he had 
to re-define his own identity, to self-categorize himself. For Machiavelli this was not just a 
psychological task, but a survival task also. Due to the category in which he was forcibly 
placed, and due to his past social identity (second Chancellor) that put him in the category of 
persons relatively close to the power (the prince!), he had to re-define his own identity in 
relationship with that of the prince. At its turn, the social identity of the prince aroused a 
very difficult question due to the conflict between the good side of the prince, that had also 
the form of a stereotype (it includes the five big qualities and many others!) and the dark side 
of the prince, publicly undiscussed, but real. He had to define himself in relationship with a 
powerful category that had a dual social identity: one publicly recognized and the other 
hidden and feared. It seems that this was Machiavelli's social identity problem, and he 
solved it in prison by defining himself as a poet, therefore as a non-dangerous category in 
relation to the dark side of the prince. But his self-definition as a poet did not cure his fear of 
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the dark side of the prince, and did not satisfy his own need of self-individuation either. He 
did not want to deny his historical expertise, and his political experience. After he was out of 
jail he had to continue his search for his own identity and publicly express it. 

According to Machiavelli a prince behaving in a necessary fashion to maintain his 
princedom has a dual nature: half human and half beast. The best half, is sometimes half lion 
and half fox: having the ability to show both force and deception. The problem is that at the 
same time the prince has to present himself publicly as being an incarnation of the five big 
qualities: humanity, honor, integrity, compassion, and religiousness. Machiavelli undertook 
the task to make public, in an acceptable way, the dark side of the prince's behavior in order 
to make him more prepared to achieve the princely goals that were accepted by Machiavelli, 
too. The beast side of the prince that is exposed by Machiavelli's discourse could be 
considered a Jungian shadow: the shadow contains the animal instincts, the dark side of the 
individual, what the society considers to be evil. But it is a source if vitality and it could 
include also good traits such as "appropriate reactions, realistic insights, creative impulses, 
etc." (Jung, CW 9-II, par. 423). As a part of the collective unconscious, this archetype is 
more feared than either publicly or privately discussed. Machiavelli perceived it and 
considered that it was time to approach the prince's shadow publicly. 

It is necessary to point out that Machiavelli carried within his mind not only his own 
shadow, but also the shadow of the prince. The degree of the similarity perceived by 
Machiavelli between his own shadow and the prince's shadow is just a matter of pure 
speculation. But it is almost certain that the shadow of the prince was perceived as being 
extremely dangerous mainly because of the power of the prince's position. The 
imprisonment experience increased Machiavelli's awareness of the traits and power of the 
shadow. Jung is very explicit about the consequences of integrating the shadow in one's own 
conscious life: "everyone carries a shadow, and the less it is embodied in the individual's 
conscious life the blacker and denser it is" (CW 11, par. 131). In certain social situations the 
integration of the shadow in an individual's conscious life could become a starting point for 
changes in the collective consciousness. This could happen mainly when the individual, 
within the public realm, is able to transfer his realistic insights about the shadow 

Exposing the prince's shadow to the public eyes, and to the prince himself, seems to have 
three basic functions: (a) a cognitive function that gives a more complete image about the 
behavior of the prince; (b) a cathartic function for Machiavelli, and maybe for others, that 
made the prince's shadow less frightening; {c) practical politic function, that attempts to put 
the shadow to a good use in achieving the princely goals. 

The prison experience had a strong influence on Machiavelli's decision to publicly 
expose the shadow of the prince. It could be considered that in the aftermath of the prison 
experience Machiavelli's commitment to the writing and circulation of The Prince represents 
a creative way to cope with the crisis generated by the prince's dual social identity and with 
the advancement of his own individuation process. Machiavelli's strong motivation to carry 
out The Prince is rooted both in the need to solve this identity crisis as well as in the intrinsic 
rewards generated by his own work. The Prince seems to be the result not only of 
Machiavelli's own creative abilities but also of the rare combination of a number of complex 
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factors such as his expertise in the study of political behavior, his personal experience and 
identity crisis, and the historical context of Italian city-states. 

Some questions arise: Could we consider that the mode in which Machiavelli has 
publicly exposed the shadow of the prince is itself a Machiavellian strategy? Did 
Machiavelli believe that by publicly exposing the dark side of the prince's political behavior 
it will become possible to put the "half beast" of the prince in the service of good goals, good 
results, and reduce its blind brutality? My answer to the first question is yes, while I have no 
answer for the second question. 

It is difficult to speculate about what Machiavelli believed would be the consequences of 
exposing publicly the dark side of the prince's political behavior. However, what is clear 
from his text is that his action-oriented discourse justifies the use of the "beast" (deception, 
violence) as long as this use is not for personal benefits and it brings good results for the 
maintenance of the princedom. 

Here is the point where a huge difference lies between the historic consequences of 
Machiavellianism and of Gandhianism. It was observed that Machiavelli inspired many 
authoritarian and violent political leaders. This seems to be almost natural if we think about 
the fact that he addressed his discourse to the new prince, which means to the top of the 
political power hierarchy. Gandhi was explicitly concerned with the ordinary people, and 
many times with those who were at the lowest level of the social hierarchy. Gandhi's actions 
for the peasants of Champaran who worked in terrible conditions on Indigo plantations 
(described in his Autobiography) or his actions for the cause of "the unapproachables and the 
untouchables and for the recognition of the most elementary human right" (Young India, 
September 11, 1924) are just two well-known cases from a stream of actions. Gandhi's 
starting point was the individual who belonged to the most disadvantaged, politically 
powerless social groups while Machiavelli' s starting point was the prince, an actor who 
concentrated most of the political power in his hands. 

Machiavelli's orientation toward the center of political power makes it possible to link 
Machiavellianism not just with authoritarian individual political leaders but with political 
parties, too. It is interesting to notice that A. Gramsci, one of the theoreticians of the 
communist movement who did not agree with many of Lenin's ideas about the political 
leadership, has considered The Prince as being a model for the political party. The problem 
does not either start or stop with the Marxist ideologists but its study in this specific 
ideological area makes it possible to answer an important question: has Marxism a basic 
Machiavellian ingredient embodied in its original form and in its most important 
developments? First let us take a closer look at the way in which Gramsci has perceived the 
epistemic value of The Prince for different types of political actors. Gramsci argued that: 

"If one had to translate the notion "Prince", as used in Machiavelli's work, into modern 
political language, one would have to make a series of distinctions: the "Prince" could be a 
head of State, or the leader of a government, but it could also be a political leader whose aim 
is to conquer a State, or to found a new type of State, in this sense, "Prince" could be 
translated in modern terms as "political party." (1978, 253, originally written in 1930). 
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Gramsci approached the translation from the view of one who was experienced with a 
new type of party, the communist party. Even if one accepts the idea that Gramsci supported 
an action from bottom to the top, still The Prince was considered to be a valid model that 
could be translated in the term of "political party", without explicitly rejecting the prince's 
methods. But the fact that The Prince was translated or could receive such a translation does 
not answer the main question: are Machiavellian principles, and especially the way of 
solving the means-ends puzzle and the acceptance of violent means for solving political 
problems, a basic ingredient of the Marxist ideology? The question is very important 
because there is the idea that the genuine Marxism is incompatible with Machiavellianism 
(Miranda, 1986, 172-173). More precisely, Miranda, who pleads for the "Christian 
humanism of Karl Marx", says that it is true both for the theoretical aspects of Marxism as 
well as for the everyday thoughts of Marx and Engels: 

"Machiavellianism is incompatible with their (Marx and Engels, bracket added) 
published thoughts and with their private everyday thoughts, with their doctrinal 
pronouncements and their personal views. The new crop of amoral Leninists around today 
may find support in Thiers, Machiavelli, or Palmerston, but they cannot look to Marx and 
Engels as their patrons." (Miranda, 1986, 1973) 

There is no doubt that the answers provided by Gramsci, Lenin, and Stalin to the means- 
ends puzzle and to the problem of the function of violence in political actions do not have to 
be identified with those provided by Marx. As a matter of fact there are important 
differences between Gramsci and Lenin. The main arguments provided by Miranda are 
based on a few letters addressed by Engels to Berenstein (October 20, 1882) to Lafrague 
(December 9, 1871, December 7, 1885) and to Liebknecht (October 29, 1889). In all these 
letters Engels angrily criticized the use of "lies", "calumniation", "secret cliquishness" and 
the use of "corrupt people" as "mere tools" explicitly when these means were used against 
Marx and his co-workers. For instance, this is the main reason for Engels 's critique against 
the "Bakunninist tactics" that dominated the preparations of one of the Congresses of the 
communist movement. From this perspective it could be said that Marx and Engels rejected 
the Machiavellian principles for they themselves or the communist movement were 
approached by insiders or outsiders by such principles. In other words they did not like to 
become objects in a Machiavellian tactic designed by others. But this is just half of the 
dialectical story. The other half of this dialectic relation regards the attitude toward the 
Machiavellian principles when Marx and Engels belonged to the active side of the 
proletariat's vanguard and these principles could be used by the proletariat elite against other 
social actors. Did they accept the use of the Machiavellian principles when the objects were 
other individuals or classes? It seems that the answer to this question is also yes. Marxism 
in its genuine form supports the use of basic Machiavellian principles, especially those 
regarding the acceptance of violent means for solving political problems, and the way of 
solving the means-ends puzzle. I will present very briefly a few arguments originated both in 
the published works and in the private writings of Marx and Engels. 

First let us look at a few theoretical ideas exposed in published works: Marx has 
considered violence as being a dominant trait of human history. In the section on "The So- 
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called Primitive Accumulation" of Capital (Part VIII, Book I) Marx argued: "In actual 
history it is notorious that conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, briefly force, play the 
great part". Marx considered violence to be the major source of private ownership. In his 
study On the Nationalization of the Land (1868) Marx said that "In the course of history 
conquerors, using laws which they themselves promulgate, seek to give a certain 
confirmation to the property-right which derives originally from violence" (Marx and Engels 
Opere, vol. 18, 59). This violence is a basic source of the class struggle and the "class 
struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat". As a matter of fact Marx 
considered that his new idea was not of "class struggle" but rather the "dictatorship of the 
proletariat" (Marx to Kugleman, March 5, 1852). The basic theoretical idea is that violence 
implied by the proletariat dictatorship is at the same time morally justified and a historical 
necessity. In other words its bloody means are excused by the objective laws of the historic 
progress. The proletariat and its elite are not guilty for performing violent actions because 
these actions are required by the objective laws of the historical development: the use of 
violent means is excused by the historic mission of the proletariat and its elite, the communist 
party. In this historic project the proletariat and its elite have to be prepared for violent 
actions, for civil war. It is not by chance that Stalin has fallen in love with this idea of Marx. 
Stalin cited in his Foundation of Leninism (1970, 51) just this idea of Marx who "said to the 
workers": 

"You will have to go through fifteen, twenty, or fifty years of civil wars and international 
conflicts, not only to change existing conditions, but also to change yourselves and to make 
yourselves capable of wielding political power." 

The citation from Marx that was so much admired by Stalin explicitly assumes that direct 
participation in violent actions is a necessary way to transform the social actors who aim to 
obtain political power. Violence is thus an essential part of the genuine Marxist view. In 
some cases the emphasis on violence is related with an oversimplification of the historical 
processes. For instance why doesn't Marx deal with the virtues necessary for the genesis, 
maintenance, and development of the private ownership? There is almost no place for the 
role of risk taking abilities, hard working, perseverance, imaginative resources and 
cooperation in the genesis of private ownership. Marx was unable to observe that the 
bourgeois mercantile has his own virtues among which McCloskey mentions "enterprise", 
"prudence", "pride of action" (1994, 179). According to McCloskey the bourgeois virtue is 
"conjective" while the aristocrat patrician is "subjective", and the peasant plebeian virtue is 
"objective". Marx basically pointed out the role of greed and violence that often become part 
of a merciless competition. But there are a number of essential processes and forms of 
private ownership that were basically neglected in his approach. For instance the meaningful 
differences between different forms of private ownership: as individual ownership, shared 
ownership, delegated ownership (the ownership that uses leaseholders) and so on. These 
forms might have different consequences on the humans-humans relationships, and on 
humans-nature relationship. At the same time one should contrast the consequences of the 
different forms of private ownership with communist ownership and especially with state 
ownership. The communist state ownership, in its prototypical form, is at the same time 
totalistic and has an abstract owner: it is violent against both nature and humans; allows a 
rapid and huge accumulation of irresponsible actions even if they are achieved under a 
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centralized command; and is highly inefficient, de-motivating even the most dedicated work- 
oriented individuals and groups. Marx did not search these possible consequences, that 
became facts, of his social project that asked for the proletariat dictatorship. It is true that 
Marx and Engles considered the state as being just a transition stage toward a classless 
society, but this transition had catastrophic consequences that made any goal meaningless. 
Why is there such an unbalanced picture about the genesis and growth of private ownership? 
Maybe because such a picture justifies the idea of the pre-determined historical violence 
against it that is a core element in Marx's argument. 

There is also the problem of Marx and Engels's attitudes toward intellectual property . It 
is well known, and Engels discussed it explicitly, that the Marxist conception has three basic 
sources: the German classic philosophy (especially Hegel's ideas), the English political 
economy, and the French socialism. The problem is that due to the genuine Marxist rhetoric 
all these influences are considered to maintain a scientific value if and only if they are 
reconstructed anew within the frame of the scientific historical and dialectic materialism. In 
other words if there is anything valid in Hegel's, Smith's, Ricardo's, Feuerbach's, 
Rousseau's, or Diderot's ideas it is so only if it was reconstructed in the Marxian way and fits 
the Marxian project. Such a rhetoric implies that the only possible way to develop in a valid 
way the most important ideas of these three sources is to translate them into Marxist 
grammar. It means that these major sources have no chance to develop both valid and 
independent (in relation to Marxism) theoretical and ideological offspring. Such a rhetoric is 
at the same time misleading and dictatorial. On the other hand one should observe that Marx 
has often rejected the tendency of some disciples to consider Marx the author of some ideas 
that belonged to other historians. From this perspective Marx was many times very explicit 
about the difference between his original contributions and the ideas of other authors. For 
instance he wrote: "And now, as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering the 
existence of classes in modern society nor yet the struggle between them. Long before me 
bourgeois historians had described the historical development of this class struggle and the 
bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the classes" (Letter, 5 March 1852). 
According to Marx his main contributions in this field are: the existence of class struggle is 
bound up with historical phases in the development of production; it leads necessarily to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; this dictatorship represents itself only a transition toward a 
classless society. 

But if it is true that in many particular cases Marx strongly rejected the mis-attribution of 
theoretical ideas, it is also true that the rhetoric of reframing old ideas in a conception that 
considers itself to be the only scientific answer and the singular evolutionary theory denies 
almost any possibility to other ideas, including to its own sources, to have their own original 
and valid development outside the Marxist paradigm. In some cases this rhetorical strategy 
has generated interesting controversies. Such a topic is that of needs and their relationship 
with production as Heller has pointed out (1977). In other cases this rhetorical strategy has 
produced evident theoretical contradictions that also had tragic consequences. For instance 
the very idea of dialectic processes, that includes at least the Heraclitean's conception on 
contradiction and movement, the Socratic dialogic approach, and the Hegelian historical 
view, has been turned in the field of political issues into a violent dogma. The pillars of this 
dogma are, according to Marx and Engels, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
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centralization of the means of communication as necessary political steps in the dialectical 
process that leads to a classless society. It is very difficult to imagine something more astray 
from dialectical movement and the dialogic attitude in politics than dictatorship and 
centralization of the means of communication. So it should be no surprise that in the real 
historical conditions, when the communist parties took the power, people were punished by 
the threat of death just for expressing dialogic attitudes. 

There are mistreatments of the intellectual property done by Marxists for which Marx and 
Engels do not have any blame even if these mistreatments are using elements of their public 
or private thoughts. For instance there was and still is the habit within the communist 
mentality to attribute to Marx or to Engels any idea that seems interesting enough but was 
expressed by somebody else, and especially by somebody who not only has opposite views 
to Marx but lived long before the three major sources of Marxism were born. In a different 
context and for different reasons it happens in the English speaking world with those 
fascinating sayings that are attributed, when one does not who is the real author, to 
Shakespeare. The creative imagination of Shakespeare is so rich that it may accept even this 
treatment not just because of its own generosity, but also because it never had any intentions 
to become a supremacist ideology. But when one attributes an idea to Marx, and mainly 
when one does it within a communist mentality, it has quite a specific function that asks for 
an unconditional acceptance of the idea. Maybe an example will make this kind of procedure 
more visible. In a very large number of books and articles published in the communist 
countries many authors have attributed to Marx and Engels ideas that were expressed by 
other authors. This was a very frequent mis attribution before the great change that was 
produced in Eastern European countries in 1989. But this mistake as many other mentalities 
are still surviving. Publius Terentius Afer (190-159, BC) said: Homo sum, humani nil a me 
alienum puto (I am a human, I count nothing human foreign to me). This self-disclosing idea 
was and still is wrongly attributed to Marx by many communist ideologists just because 
Marx used it in his writings. Thus, for instance, S. Brucan in his memoirs of the "Romanian 
journey from capitalism to socialism and back" tells a story about a meeting between Tito 
and Gheorghiu-Dej in 1961 in Belgrade when he was "accompanying the party and the state 
delegation". S. Brucan, who is according to D. Deletant (1994, 483) "a survivor" of the 
leading group of the Romanian Communist party, being one of its main ideologists later on 
became engaged in dissident actions against Ceuasescu's regime. He wrote a letter of protest 
after the repression of Brasov's strike in 1987, he is one of the senior communists who wrote 
the "Letters of six", and he participated in the overthrow of Ceausescu during the uprising of 
December 1989. In his book he goes beyond the stereotypical image about the communist 
leaders, beyond their public masks and describes their eating habits, daily behavior and 
sexual attitudes. After a ballet show at the Belgrade opera Tito had invited the members of 
the delegation to a supper with the "most beautiful ballerinas". However when he considers 
that he has to support his view about the hidden behavior of political leaders, like an old 
reflex, he resorts to a citation attributed by him to Marx. Thus, Brucan concludes: "our 
leaders were doubtlessly devoted to Marx's famous admission: <Nothing human is alien to 
me>" (1993, 70). In this context the misattributed "famous admission" is used as an 
argument in his discourse without the need to check who the author is; it implies that the 
same idea has not the same value if it is attributed to Marx or if it is attributed to somebody 
else who happened to be the original author, Terentius Afer. Why such a reflex? Long 
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before 1989 it had a strong adaptive value: within the old political context such citations 
were used in order to produce practical consequences — and Marx was the ultimate authority. 

Second, let us look to the "private everyday thoughts" of Marx and Engels as they are 
expressed in a few letters. In a very great number of letters both Marx and Engels pointed 
out the necessity to establish by any means, including violent means, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. I will use just one letter of Engels not because he repeats once more this idea of 
the violent means but because he does it in an epistolary context in which he complains 
against the anarchists who, from 1967 onwards "were trying, by the most infamous methods, 
to conquer the leadership of the International" (Engels to van Patten, London, April 1 8, 
1883). In one and the same letter Engels considers that in order to reach the stage when "the 
gradual dissolution of the political organization" will be possible "the working class must 
first take possession of the organized political power of the state and by its aid crush the 
resistance of the capitalist class and organize society anew". In other words for achieving its 
historic goal the working class and its organizing elite are justified to use violent methods. 
Engels does not bother himself if such methods are infamous or not. Marx considers that, 
when it is necessary, honesty has to be put aside if one wants to attain political goals: "It 
appears that the defeat of the Parisians was their own fault, but a fault which really arose 
from their too great honnetete (honesty). The Central Committee and later the Commune 
gave the mischievous abortion Thiers time to centralise hostile forces ... In order that the 
appearance of having usurped power should not attach to them the lost precious moments 
...". (Marx to Liebknecht, London, April 6, 1971). To be honest and to try to appear as such 
in the eyes of the political opponents is a fault if it puts the goal in danger. 

In Marx's case there is a contradiction between his theoretical ideas about private 
ownership and his use and abuse of the fruits produced by private ownership. As a matter of 
fact, most of his living resources were not produced by his work but were produced by the 
wealth of his father, and later on, that of his wife. In other words, he preached against private 
ownership but many times used the resources produced by it. This was observed by Eric 
Hoffer, who said that Marx "never did a day's work in his life" (McCloskey, 1994, 190). In 
Gandhian terms here is a very strong contradiction between thoughts and action, between 
theoretical thoughts and everyday life style. Marx was not like Spinoza who polished lenses, 
like Rousseau who transcribed musical partitures, like Gandhi who was weaving, or like 
many intellectuals who were not paid for working to their own cognitive interests but rather 
accepted decent and tedious jobs for which there was a social demand. At the level of the 
everyday life the relationship between Marx and his wife points out a number of meaningful 
elements. For instance M. Green (1986) who analyzed Tolstoy and Marx in their historical 
settings, observed that there is a huge difference between the way in which Tolstoy 
stimulated his wife to participate in the creative process and the way in which Marx had 
asked his wife to help him in his own work. While for Tolstoy's wife the relationship was 
beneficial from a creative point of view, Tolstoy stimulating her own resources, for Marx's 
wife the relationship was from this point of view less beneficial because she was supposed to 
repeatedly do just the monotonous side of the intellectual work when Marx was asking her 
help. It seems to me that in his private life Marx repeated the mistake of his oversimplified 
distinction between intellectual work and manual work. He did not observe that as well as 
the manual work, so the intellectual work could be either rich or poor in content. Perhaps this 
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is because when the intellectual work necessary for his project had episodes that were boring, 
this was his wife's job. In his intimate interpersonal life he did not stimulate his wife to 
engage in her own intellectual creative projects. 

Theoretically he did not observe or anticipate that the intellectual work, and some 
intellectual jobs, also imply monotonous episodes that are necessary but extremely boring. 
This makes me think about a very modern problem generated by the increased used of 
computers and informational systems. Today the computers are on one hand taking care of 
the boring side of intellectual work but on the other hand the computerization creates a new 
species of assembly line workers: the data entry workers. She or he does a kind of 
intellectual job, even if they use their fingers a lot. But while the assembly line worker had 
his/her mind free and could think about a variety of topics while doing a well established 
pattern of operations, the assembly line informational worker has her/his mind populated by a 
huge amount of information coming in and going out, that remains from a personal point of 
view almost entirely meaningless. 

In conclusion, one could sustain that the shadow of Machiavelli's work is much wider 
than the influence that is acknowledged by others. It points to a deeper problem: Machiavelli 
had the insight and the courage to expose the shadow of the political beast. Whenever new 
players are not doing the same exercise at the personal and social level, as Machiavelli did, 
they risk reintroducing the shadow in new forms. 

One could bring into discussion other elements from Machiavelli's biography and work 
in order to compare them with the Gandhian mode. For instance while Machiavelli was one 
who loved his wife and was loved by her, he had also been involved in a number of "affairs". 
His behavior was in tune with the males' behavior in his time. Gandhi was for 
brachmacharya, a form of sexual self-assumed chastity that implies a complex inner moral 
process. Because Gandhi's attitude will be discussed in a special chapter, here it is important 
to mention that Gandhi's attitude toward sex, and mainly his attitude toward women, were 
very different than those that were dominant in his time. He was a strong advocate for 
women's rights long before the women's liberation movement became instrumental in 
obtaining these rights. 

Honesty, and especially honesty and the lack of greed, could be another important 
dimension on which one could compare Machiavelli and Gandhi. There is no doubt that 
Machiavelli was an honest person. This was self-expressed and never denied by others: "of 
my honesty should be no doubts, because having always preserved my honesty, I shall hardly 
now learn to break it . . . as a witness to my honesty and goodness I have my poverty." 
(Letter of 10 December, 1513, addressed to Vettori). In Gandhi's case, his honesty, poverty, 
and goodness are sources of bewilderment and admiration even for his strongest critics. He 
put most of his income as a lawyer at the service of community, and his material belongings 
were limited to the lowest level of the elementary needs. Machiavelli was honest, and his 
relative poverty was a strong sign that he did not use his social position to obtain personal 
advantages: that is a merit in all times. Gandhi was able to reach a level of non-attachment 
to material possessions that was achieved only by a few religious spirits. 
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Between Machiavellianism and Marxism on one side and Thoreauvianism and 
Gandhianism on the other side there exists a deep conflict that is based on fundamental 
cognitive, social, and moral choices. Besides these choices the two realms are separated by 
their opposite relation to transcendental and religious values and functions. The dialectic 
means-ends reveals an incommensurable difference between the two orientations. In the first 
case violent means are accepted as long as they serve the goals. Much more the first 
direction considers that violent means are even necessary in themselves. According to the 
specific Marxian view expressed in the Manifesto of the Communist Party, a political 
algorithm that must be followed step by step, the enemies must "tremble". Thoreau, as well 
as Gandhi, strived as much as possible to be gentle, polite, non-harmful and just toward those 
who had opposite choices and views, or who were explicit enemies. 

The violent realism explicitly developed in The Prince has been accepted by the Marxist 
approach. Berlin (1955) considers that the merit of Machiavelli's approach is related to the 
fact that "The method and the tone are empirical" (p. 37). Indeed, Machiavelli looked 
carefully at the conditions, actions, and traits of political leaders which keeps his approach 
close to the facts provided by a historical method, what method and empirical tone I do not 
know. Berlin points out the founders of Marxist conception (Marx and Engels) and he recalls 
for us the great admiration expressed by Marx on Machiavelli's works, and the fact that 
Engels called him a "giant" a "man free from 'petit bourgeois outlook' " (1955, 33). From 
Berlin's viewpoint, "The great originality and the tragic implication of Machiavelli's theses 
seem to me to reside in their relation to a Christian civilization" (p. 63). The basic argument 
used by Berlin refers to the relationship between Christian morality and the distance from a 
normal social condition. He states: "Christian morality cannot be a guide to formal social 
existence. It remained for someone to state this. Machiavelli did so" (Berlin, 1955, p. 66). 
Putting aside the fact that Berlin considers that Christian morality cannot be a guide, which 
contradicts a long historical series of social facts that prove that Christian morality was and is 
a guide at many levels of social complexity, Berlin does not touch at all in this and other 
studies the social movements that implied a solution to the means-ends problem that is very 
similar or even identical with the Christian answer. For instance Berlin does not refer at all to 
Gandhi, even in his later studies (Berlin, 1997). Also, he categorizes Thoreau in a simplistic 
mode, labeling his approach as "anarchism" (1997, p. 398). Within this comparative 
framework it becomes impossible to explain why a social movement such as that carried out 
by Gandhi in South Africa and India, that asked for a moral consonance between means and 
tools, and the civil rights movement developed by Martin Luther King, Jr., that has precise 
Christian and Thoreauvian components. Berlin does not mention in the major works used 
here the worldview of Martin Luther King, Jr., a fact which becomes a puzzle especially for 
his profound political analyses of essential topics such as liberty, self-determination, equality, 
suffering, or good and evil in social an political action. It seems that when a social thinker 
who is concerned with the history of ideas, mainly political, moral, and social ideas, is 
directly confronted with practical political problems, one might be attracted to inquire in 
more specific terms about the means-ends dialectic in human affairs, and to inspect the 
practical consequences of some ideas. This seems to be the case with Maritain who 
participated in the development of the philosophical groundwork of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Such a combination of epistemic and pragmatic interests could 
influence the course of a critical inquiry of Machiavellianism. 
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Maritain, in his landmark study ''The End of Machiavellianism,'" which was published in 
an extremely difficult period in history (January, 1942), reveals the common political nature 
of Machiavellianism shared and developed by fascism and communism: 

"Three years after these pages were written... the world contemplated the inglorious fall 
of Mr. Benito Mussolini. The triumphs of the wretched disciple of absolute Machiavellianism 
(he wrote a Preface of an edition of The Prince) lasted twenty years. Hitlerist 
Machiavellianism has a similar fate. Sooner or later Communist Machiavellianism will have 
a similar fate" (1976, pp. 308-309, italics added). 

Such orientations based in Machiavellianism and that developed it beyond imagination 
are structurally against any theoretical and practical efforts to reach the "common good", be 
it the intrinsic common good of the universe or an extrinsic one (195 1, 192). This is one of 
the major reasons why Marxism is a bloody Utopia. For instance, if one looks to all the 
communist regimes there is no single one regime which did not apply the core "10 measures" 
and the principles dictated by the Manifesto of the Communist Party such as: abolition of 
private property, centralization of the means of communication, centralization of the 
financial resources, political supremacy of one class and its vanguard, one-political party- 
system, etc. All these communist regimes had the same tragic outcome: a totalitarian system 
regardless of all the cultural differences among countries and regardless of the personality 
variations among the communist leaders. This outcome was a mega tragedy. Could we accept 
that it was produced only by misfortune and misunderstanding of a good political program? I 
think that all the tragedies produced deny such an idea and force us to accept that the 
hypothesis that the genuine Marxian project, as presented in the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party and other works, is itself intrinsically evil. Also, Marxism as such is against the basic 
values of any civil society. As a matter of fact, as Gellner stated for Marxism "Civil Society 
is a fraud. The idea of a plurality of institutions - both opposing and balancing the state - is, 
in the Marxist view, merely the provision of a facade for a hidden and maleficent 
domination" (1994, 1). 

There is evidence that both Marx and Machiavelli were strong believers in the call of 
philosophy to produce practical changes. The rhetoric of the The Prince is as explicit on this 
point as is Marx's Eleventh Thesis on Feuerbach about the first task of the philosophers 
that is to "change the world." The political world views of Machiavelli and Marx are driven 
by practical ends. Schall points out this essential similarity: 

"both Machiavelli and Marx held that if there was any justification of the philosophic 
vocation, it was to vindicate the things that the politician has to do to achieve his own ends" 
(Schall, 1998, p. 42). 

The fact that Machiavellianism survived so long in so many forms and cultures poses a 
puzzling question about the quality of social motives that are active at different levels of 
social complexity. Without explicitly using the construct of social motives Maritain provided 
a challenging answer to this historical development of evil. He wrote: 
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"the great strength of Machiavellianism comes from the incessant victories gained by evil 
means in the political achievements of mankind, and from the idea that as a prince or a nation 
respects justice, he or it is doomed to enslavement other princes or nations trusting only in 
power, violence, perfidy, and lawless greed" (1951, 56-57). 

The internalization of such complex models as Machiavellianism or Gandhianism and 
their transformation in complex behaviors ask, as Bandura's theory posits, for a new mode to 
conceive the relationships between behavior and environment. In Bandura's model "behavior 
is an interacting determinant, not simply an outcome of a person 'situation interaction' " 
(Bandura, 1977, p. 9). The fact that Gandhi elaborated detailed conduct (behavioral) codes 
for specific situations, as for the Salt March (1930) and other episodes, that strongly 
emphasized the control of one's own anger (destructive feelings), thoughts of retaliation, 
insulting speech and violent direct behaviors in order to transform the enemies, the 
relationships with the enemies and the entire social situation provides experiential evidence 
that behavior plus the internal states and speech are indeed an experiential evidence that 
human actions (inner and overt) are an "interacting determinant". In the case of the Gandhian 
mode of becoming one must keep in mind that in the world dominated by the Machiavellian 
model and practice Gandhi had the social imagination and the character to introduce on a 
large and cross-cultural scale a counter model, the non-violent model that integrates in an 
original mode Hindu traditions. Christian values. Western (Thoreauvianism) and Eastern 
(Tolstoy's experience) worldviews and practices. The emergence as such of the Gandhian 
mode of becoming on the world stage is itself a hard proof of its power if one considers that 
this was the one and the same historical period when the world stage was occupied by bloody 
tyrants as Chirot (1994) describes the 20th century global field: Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, Mao, 
Mussolini, etc. There is evidence that the Gandhian mode of becoming was surrounded by a 
very hostile global environment that included, for his more specific actions, the state of 
Indians in South Africa and the British occupation of India. Indeed, the Gandhian mode of 
becoming represents an interacting determinant within this global environment in which 
many other forces were acting that cannot be approached within the present study. Also by 
the high importance of Satyagraha (the power of truth, that implies complete honesty) and his 
certainty that non-violence is the only one way to achieve long term good goals he becomes a 
puzzle for global models of tyranny. 

It is possible to assume that if, at the macro social level, on the public stages, and from 
what political decisions perspire out from behind closed doors, there is accepted and 
practiced a malignant relationship between means and ends (i.e. violent means for reaching 
violent goals, violent means to reach "good goals", and deceiving good means to reach evil 
goals) then, during time, through repetition and social modeling, as the social modeling is 
conceived by Bandura (1977, 1986, 1997) different social actors will internalize the 
expectation that Machiavellianism is efficient, preferable and even good. This produces a 
degradation of the social motives that can support a political decision and program. Such a 
motivation is based on what Maritain considered to be the illusion of Machiavellianism: ''the 
illusion of immediate success" (1951, p. 57). 

Most violent approaches live under the illusion of success not just because violent means 
might bring quick results. In Boulding's terms violence represents a "chronic disease of 
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society" that instead of solving conflicts drives them underground, giving the impression of 
peace only as long as violent means are mastered by the victor (1962, p. 323). 

The two orientations are rooted in two forms of courage: "the courage that attacks 
and the courage that endures" (Maritain, 1951, 69). Gandhi clearly made his choice for 
opposing evil through nonviolence, suffering and enduring. If one wants to use warfare 
language it is possible to say that Gandhi also had weapons, but his weapons were "Love" 
and "Truth" and as Gandhi himself said, one must reach "the vindication of truth not by 
inflicting suffering in your opponent but on your own self. 

There were instances in Gandhi's life when he had to explicitly confront totalitarian 
world views (fascism and communism). For instance, in 1924 when the Soviet government 
attempted, as it did with many outstanding Western intellectuals that succumbed partially or 
totally to the calls of the Red Mermaid, I mean the Newspeak of the Communist Propaganda, 
to invite Gandhi to visit the Soviet Union, he refused. Let us make clear that such an 
invitation was part of a very sophisticated strategy that used extremely deceitful means. B. 
Show, L. Aragon, P. Istrati (at the beginning), N. Kazantzakis, etc., were all mesmerized by 
the song of the Red Mermaid. Gandhi was not. He was not at all a Utopian. This is his view 
on the Soviet Union when many of the liberal intellectual and most of the left-wing oriented 
Western intellectuals admired the Soviet Union and were blind to its crimes against 
humanity: 

"I do not believe in short-term-violent-cuts to success. Those Bolshevik friends [do not 
be fooled by the term friends, Gandhi used it while writing to Hitler, parenthesis added] who 
are bestowing their attention on me should realize that however much I sympathize with and 
admire worthy motives, / am an uncompromising opponent of violent methods even to serve 
the noblest of the causes. There is, therefore, really no meeting ground between the school of 
violence and myself (CWMG, vol.25, p. 424, italics added). 

Gandhi would address with love and call even his worse ideological and practical 
enemies "friends" in order to show that he is ready to listen to others and to express himself 
in a truthful mode. There is no doubt from this that Gandhi perceived that the Soviet 
Revolution, and communism as such, are on a wrong pathway that sooner or later would lead 
to disaster. This point is extremely meaningful especially within the context when some 
social scientists are tempted to consider that for four fundamental reasons the Gandhian and 
the Thoreauvian modes belong to the left-wing (communist) orientation: they respect the 
private property, they respect the individual conscience, they are clearly for the use of non- 
violent means, and they respect transcendental values. 

One could enlarge the list of traits that could be used in such a comparison. But what 
seems to be very significant for the present approach is the huge difference between the 
historical consequences related to the Machiavellian and Gandhian modes of becoming. 
While Machiavellianism is linked with violent trends expressed by both individual political 
leaders as well as by political parties, Gandhianism was able to, at the macro-social level, 
start a non-violent orientation rooted in individual responsibility, self-sacrifice, love, and 
truth. On the Machiavellian line, and especially a line that followed more or less directly his 
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answer to the means-ends puzzle, one has to include a long series of violent social thinking, 
violent social actions, violent political leaders, and violent political parties. Machiavelli's 
creative powers and his paradoxical sincerity produced an accurate image about a 
widespread, old form of political behavior that was denied, or at least hidden under a huge 
amount of moralistic advices. But he believed that in doing so it would be possible to put the 
dark side of the prince to good use in order to obtain good results. While the Gandhian 
mode, that in modern times has been mainly inspired by Thoreau and Tolstoy, did not lead to 
violent thinking, violent social actions, violent leaders, and violent political organizations. 
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3. THE REFLECTIVE CHARACTER OF SOCIAL REALITY 

The humans might observe that they are targets of an inquiring process designed by 
others and they are able to comply, to distort, to avoid, or to willingly participate in this 
process. Each and every element of a social research project may generate a counter-action 
by those who are studied. Different subjects may internalize in specific ways the theories 
about human behavior, the techniques used to study it empirically, the relationships between 
experimenter and subjects, and the implementation of the scientific results in specific ways. 
In other words, the social research systems become a part of the social reality and of its entire 
reflexivity. 

The reflexive character of the socio-human reality influences not only the investigation 
methods and the immediate interaction between the observer and the observed, not only 
assessment and the eventual application of the results obtained, but the very destiny of some 
theoretical constructs. Within the field of social sciences the acknowledgment of the similar 
nature of the knower and the known in cognitive, connative, affective, and moral terms has 
brought about the gradual refinement of the methodological approach. Actually, the 
techniques and methods of empirical research were the first components of the research 
system of social life that had to be adapted to the specific nature of this object of study. It is 
not a matter of disregarding the conditions of rigorous knowledge laid down in the evolution 
of the natural sciences, but of adding some new ones. 

The reactions of "the object of study" to various research techniques and methods and the 
effects of these reactions on the validity of the acquired knowledge have become objects of 
study in their turn. The relationship methodology-ideology (Galtung, 1977) is of utmost 
importance when understanding the characteristics of the non-determination occurring in the 
interaction between the method and the social reality turned into object of study. However, 
social-human reality does not react only to the methodological "compartment" of the process 
of social knowledge but, in certain circumstances, it may respond to other components as 
well, the theoretical component of knowledge included. Social reality does not always 
remain neutral as concerns the theories elaborated for the very purpose of explaining it, 
especially when these theories are circulated, that is when they become public. Thus the 
theories on human social behavior are considered to exert a certain influence on their very 
evolution by enhancing or, on the contrary, inhibiting certain tendencies through the explicit 
constructs and methods worked out which can be used to legitimate a variety of collective 
and individual actions. A special case is that of social behaviors inspired directly by certain 
theories. It does not happen only with intellectuals like writers who may use, for example, 
psychoanalytic or behaviorist theories in their own creations. The daily behavior of the 
common person and its explanation may be inspired by some elements worked out by 
scientific research. For intellectuals, and especially writers and those from visual arts, this 
interaction takes specific forms. Sometimes it is misperceived as a confirmation of the 
theories on human behavior that inspired them. 

In this context an important question emerges: is it possible to distinguish between the 
scientific reception (acceptance/rejection) of some social theories and their social reception 
by common people? 
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What is the relationship between the explanations and the attitudes (included in certain 
theoretical constructs on social reality) of the experts and the explanations and the attitudes, 
to want one and the same problem, of various categories of non-specialists? The psycho- 
social theories of attribution (Kelley, 1967; Harvey, Wells, Alvarez, 1978; Harvey, Weber, 
Orbuch, 1990; Gergen & Gergen, 1984, 1987) approached the complex problem of the 
explanation of social behavior as it is generated and used by the social actors themselves in 
their daily life. There is also the problem of comparison between the "naive explanations" of 
the social behavior provided by the non-experts and the scientific explanations provided by 
experts, their important areas of the social behavior for which there is almost no dialogue 
between the two forms of explanations: the scientific one produced by experts, and the 
"naive one" produced by non-experts and especially by those non-experts who are at the 
same time insiders. The distance between the explanations generated by scientists and the 
explanations generated by laypersons for the same social problem represents by itself an 
object of inquiry. To achieve such a comparison is very difficult because there are many 
essential differences between the scientific explanations (concepts, methods, interpretations) 
and the common sense explanations. At the same time the difficulty besetting such an 
approach is further increased by the fact that the two types, and sometimes series of 
explanations, beliefs, attitudes, and interpretations, belong to different socio-cultural contexts 
as well as to different historical moments. Thus a psychosocial comparison of these two 
types of explanations looks like a very difficult task because only a few parts of their 
elements can be investigated in the present tense. We are not far away from the moment 
when the longitudinal studies will be able to extend their temporal horizon beyond one 
generation of subjects as well as of scientists. It is possible to imagine a type of longitudinal 
research in which the accumulation of knowledge may ask for a special cognitive 
relationship between successive generations of scientists who may be involved in the same 
social research project. But, this is still fiction. 

The comparison between the conceptions of the experts (social scientists and social 
philosophers) about different aspects of social life and the conceptions of non-experts about 
the same aspects might also include the implicit or explicit attitudes of both sides on the 
conception worked by the other side on a specific problem. What are the attitudes of the 
layperson toward the conceptions worked out by experts on specific social issues? To what 
extent is a social theory, worked out by an expert, accepted or rejected at the attitudinal level 
by the laypersons? These questions are analogous to the problem of the relation between 
"concrete sociology" and "history" (Stahl, 1968, 390) but instead of focusing on the 
historical transformation of certain forms of social organizations, it is focused on the changes 
of mentalities, attitudes, and conceptions about a certain problem. In this way it might be 
possible to evaluate the degree in which a certain social theory is accepted or rejected by 
common people. It means that it is possible to approach with cognitive and social profit 
some important texts of social theory (social philosophy, economics, politics, sociology) that 
have been produced in different historical moments. There are at least three elements in this 
effort: (1) the history of social conceptions worked out by experts; (2) the history of social 
conceptions, mentalities, attitudes of non-experts; (3) the attitudes (and their historical 
changes) of non-experts regarding the social conceptions worked out by experts. 
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The relationship between a relatively well-known social theory worked out by an expert, 
that was usually published, and the conceptions and attitudes of non-experts toward the same 
problem could take different forms. The non-expert attitudes could be simply "echoes" or 
consequences of the expert conception, they could be "popular variants" that were developed 
over time starting from a few (essential or marginal) but relatively well-known statements 
developed by the expert, or they could be just "vernacular parallel conceptions" on the same 
social issue. On the other hand, the expert as such is frequently inspired by common sense 
ideas, explanations and attitudes. At this stage of the present research these problems are not 
approached. The starting point might be the attitudes of non-experts toward the main 
elements of a social conception worked out by an expert. In other words, the question is: 
where are the attitudes of non-experts located in relation with the main statements worked 
out by given conceptions on a specific social issue? The choice of this paper is Gandhi's 
conception and practice on non-violence. 

The study of the attitudes of non-experts toward a given social conception implies a 
correlation of the techniques of socio-historical analysis and exegesis of some texts with 
other techniques affording the analysis of the diffusion within different social categories of 
some values and attitudes implied in the respective texts. As in the case of the relations 
between the "concrete" "sociology" and "history", the inter-influences among disciplines 
may increase, as Stahl argues: 

"as all . . . historical and sociological specializations develop, they tend ever more 
manifestly to influence each other; communication vessels are created — mutual loans of 
techniques occur between the researchers of present and those of the past." (1969, 390) 

This loan of techniques and concepts is relevant not only for history and sociology, but 
for other domains as well, of which social psychology seems to have a series of resources not 
yet extensively explored. 

The interpretative and attitudinal similarity between a certain social theory on one hand 
and the non-specialists' reactions, attitudes, and interpretations of the same theme on the 
other hand cannot be considered a decisive proof in favor of a possible developmental link 
between scientific theories and commonsense theories about the same issues. For a better 
understanding of the destiny of a social theory, and especially for a better understanding of 
its consequences, it is necessary to distinguish between: 

a) its scientific reception by the scientific community. This refers basically to its relation 
to the already existing scientific theories and facts explained by it. This direction is specific 
to the history of scientific knowledge and is part of a larger process approached by Kuhn in 
terms of "scientific revolutions", and dynamics of "paradigms"; 

b) the manner in which the social reality, through its specialized but non-scientific 
institutions and structures, react toward a new social theory. In different social contexts a 
variety of social institutions may react in various ways toward certain scientific ideas, 
theories, experiments, or methods. Political parties, religious organizations, mass-media, 
governmental or non-governmental institutions may react in specific ways toward a 
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particular scientific discovery or project. This reaction can turn into a strong form of social 
control specifically within totalitarian type of societies; 

c) the manner in which the non-experts react toward a new social theory that becomes 
public or toward some of its elements, for example, how different conceptions about human 
nature (Hobbes, Rousseau, Freud, Rogers) are perceived by non-experts in the field. This 
might represent an area in which different techniques developed in social psychology may 
enter into dialogue with other methods used in other disciplines such as history, sociology, 
hermeneutics, or social philosophy. 

The idea of the explicit psycho-social evaluation and capitalization of some classic texts 
first appeared with "The True Believer" group made up of Robert Agger, Frank Pinner, and 
Richard Christie who set out to study the characteristics of the manipulator. The members of 
this group began with a very pragmatic question: what are the features of a personality 
efficient in controlling and influencing others? When working out their study on 
"interpersonal power" the above authors minutely analyzed a series of classical texts relevant 
to the topic in question, such as Ruler Shang's Book written some 300 years B.C., 
Arthasashtra by Kautilya, and The Prince and Discourses by Niccolo Machiavelli. The 
psycho-social motivation of these volumes can be traced in other studies as well, a good case 
in point being the "books of conduct" (A. Neculau, 1984), that are as a matter of fact 
parenthetic literature such as Neagoe Bassarab's Teachings to His Son Theodosie. 
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4. MACHIAVELLIANISM AS A TYPOLOGY OF SOCIAL CONDUCT AND 
AS A SOURCE FOR WORKING OUT SOME ATTITUDE SCALES 

The initiative of the already-mentioned group, further developed by R. Christie, resulted in 
the gradual construction of a set of instruments (attitude scales) by relying mostly on The 
Prince and the Discourses. According to a hypothesis advanced in the study under 
discussion. The Prince becomes both archetype and ideal of the modern manipulator. On the 
basis of this text, Richard Christie and Florence Geiss, who conducted the research, 
constructed a series of attitude scales whose characteristic features are not simply inspired by 
Machiavelli's works, but in many cases are identical with the form of Machiavelli's own 
original enunciations. Most helpful in this respect was Machiavelli, who, as an Italian 
talented writer and diplomat, unlike other authors investigating the problem of power, makes 
crystal clear, concise statements with a rich attitudinal significance. Therefore many of the 
statements in their scale are nothing but a faithful transcription of Machiavelli's statements, 
the subject being subsequently requested to express his agreement or disagreement with 
them. The scale includes items of the type: "It is wise to flatter men of consequence"; "Most 
people are unaware of the things best for them"; "The best way of manipulating people is to 
tell them what they are only too glad to hear"; "Most people forget more easily their father's 
death than the loss of their fortune"; "Most people are busy to make a fine living and not to 
appease their conscience". At the same time, out of theoretic and methodological 
considerations, the scale also includes a series of statements contrary to Machiavelli's 
enunciations such as: "People should tale action only when they know for sure that the 
respective action is right in moral terms"; "In general it is best to speak your mind even at the 
cost of annoying the others"; " Most of the people are fundamentally good". The extremely 
interesting results obtained by the mentioned researchers point out significant affective and 
connate differences between the people who agree with the statements contained in The 
Prince, and this category was called ''intensely Machiavellian', or simply High Mach, and 
those who disagree with them, a category called Low Mach. The study also points out an 
important methodological problem: psycho-social techniques afford the evaluation of some 
texts of social philosophy and their relation to the actual conduct of some real individuals. 

The purpose R. Christie and his coworkers had in mind when examining the texts under 
discussion was the analysis of the social manipulation behavior approached mostly at the 
interpersonal level. It was for this reason that Machiavelli's texts served as an authorized 
source for constructing the scales that were supposed to help identify and evaluate 
manipulative attitudes (Marks and Linsay, 1960) and masked forms of immoral conduct that 
are included in the general category of deviation and delinquency (Guterman, 1970). 

With respect to these studies entailed by a certain attitudinal model exemplified by The 
Prince, some authors argue that it is useful to "attempt a parallel" between The Prince and 
other works like Neagoe Basarab's Teachings to His Theodosie (Neculau, 1984, 10). It 
would be useful to construct similar scales having as initial models literary creations 
pertaining to different socio-cultural contexts, and above all, writings that advocate various 
value orientations within one and the same problematic. This means the efforts should try to 
focus on the elaboration of some scales centered not only on the manipulative attitudes as is 
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the case of the scale underlain by The Prince) or on aggressiveness, but also on other value 
orientations and conceptions, such as participative attitudes, tolerance, and non-violence. 

Even if the approach introduced by R. Christie and his coworkers was not explicitly 
intended for establishing the correspondence between Machiavelli's texts and the attitudes 
adopted by some social categories, ultimately accounting for a psychosocial re-reading of the 
respective texts, owing to the very manner in which the original texts were turned to account 
when constructing the attitudinal scales, the approach in question also proposes such a 
valorization of the classical texts. 

The use — from a historical perspective — of some psychological methods for the 
purpose of analyzing the attitudes, texts, or personalities that first came to the fore in earlier 
historical periods acquires even greater scope. R. le Senne puts to good use these traces, 
especially the biographic traces, when he attempts the reconstruction of the personality type 
of some famous individuals with high cultural performances. For instance Le Senne (1957, 
471-559) comes to the conclusion that Leibnitz, Kant, Gauss, Darwin, Hume and others were 
non-emotive — active, secondary reactive (which corresponds to the "phlegmatic" type) 
while Machiavelli, like Mazarin and Talleyrand, exemplified the emotive, active, primary 
reactive type (that is "sanguine"). 

A very complex approach to old psychological traces was developed by Freud who 
approached, for instance, the personality of Leonardo da Vinci (1947). The psychoanalytic 
approach has been also applied to Gandhi's biography, basically from a developmental 
perspective, by E. Erickson (1969). 

Other researchers have taken a different approach and they investigated the motivational 
characteristics of some foremost periods of ancient history resorting to the written texts of the 
respective periods as main sources of information. In order to make the motivational meaning 
of these texts transparent, a special technique initially designed by Atkinson was used. Thus 
it was possible to successfully trace the dynamics of the achievement needs in Pericle's time 
relying heavily on this technique and on D.E. Berlew's studies of historical psychology (The 
achievement motives and the growth of Greek civilization, 1956, quoted in McClelland, 1966, 
533-539). This extremely fertile and useful perspective explores the past and leaves open the 
question if such old attitudes, value orientations, or motives have developed over time at the 
level of laypersons. 

The present study focuses on a perspective somewhat inverse to that used by McClelland. 
Regarding this issue, the question of the present study is: What is the present state of some 
"attitude" , "conceptions", interpretations" worked out in earlier historical periods and put 
forth in the texts of social philosophy of those times? What is the echo of such historical 
products in the mentality and the attitudes of some contemporary and subsequent social 
actors? 

This perspective is implicit in R. Christie's approach, too. It is also present in I. Mitroff's 
empirical research into the philosophy of science carried out on the researchers who 
processed the information on the origin of the Moon provided by the Apollo mission (1974). 
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The researchers were asked to state their opinions on some statements in the field of the logic 
and methodology of science laid down by various authors pertaining to different periods and 
philosophical orientations. For instance: "In long run, science advances more through the 
doing of crucial experiments than through building theories"; "Scientific observation supplies 
us with data that are independent of our subjective desires, wishes, and biases"; "Observation 
of raw data is not only prior but also independent of theory"; "Although science can never 
prove any theory conclusively true, it can conclusively prove any theory false"; "The bolder, 
the more creative and the more imaginative a scientist is, the more likely it is that he/she will 
become the captive of his/her own favorite pet hypotheses and theories" (Mitroff, 1974). 

Such types of statements were also used in a longitudinal study on a sample of 618 
scientists from such different fields as exact sciences, natural sciences, technical and 
engineering sciences, and social sciences, and on scientists with interdisciplinary training 
(Mamali, 1985). This kind of research on scientists' attitudes regarding some topics largely 
discussed in the philosophy and logic of science does not have as a goal to prove false or true 
these types of statements, but to determine the degree of agreement and respectively 
disagreement of different categories of scientists to the respective statements. Thus it is 
possible to establish in which measure such statements about the epistemic attitudes of 
scientists, worked out by philosophers and historians of science, are really accepted or 
rejected by scientists. 

This approach to attitudes is related to the study of the manner in which the images, 
values, judgments, orientation, and even the explanations supplied by non-specialists 
(weather children or adults) bear or do not bear on their scientific counterparts relevant to the 
same problem. Piaget's studies (1927) on the genesis of the causality notion with children 
necessarily implies — as a term of reference — an answer considered valid and pertaining to 
the field of scientific knowledge to which the subject's answers are compared. Kohlberg's 
studies (1972) into the stages of moral development belong to this category as they include 
the subject's answers estimated according to a value scale worked out by Kohlberg himself in 
terms of the studies of morals. 

To approach in an empirical way topics that have been discussed for many years only by 
the specific tools of moral and social philosophy opens the possibility to study how some of 
the ideas worked by philosophers and scientists have become parts of the cognitive horizon 
of the ordinary people. The empirical research, experimental, and field studies on some basic 
principles of moral and social philosophy gives the possibility to check not only if these 
principles are rejected or accepted by empirical results but also the measure in which such 
principles have become a part of the everyday knowledge of non-experts. This process is 
part of a greater interaction between scientific knowledge and common knowledge. If one 
accepts the idea that the starting point of scientific knowledge in its historical development is 
represented by common sense, as Popper argued, then one should search further and 
compare, as Myrdal (1958, 1 19) proposed the explanation provided to one and the same 
phenomenon by scientific investigation and by common sense searching process. The 
interaction between scientific knowledge and common knowledge could be considered a 
never-ending process that covers a larger and larger area. In this process, common sense, 
that also includes "good sense", seems to be an important transductor and negotiator between 
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scientific knowledge and common knowledge, and between scientific fields that do not yet 
have a recognized overlapping area or a common border. In time it builds a very important 
area where scientists, as well as non-scientists, could meet and discuss on a common ground. 
One should remember that every scientist also remains a non-expert for all the areas that are 
beyond his/her competence field, and thus has to use common knowledge and test his/her 
own good sense. Common knowledge becomes a huge place for good and bad cognitive 
transactions. It is a place for inspiration, illusionment, dispute, understanding, and 
misunderstanding between different inquiring beings (observers), scientists and non- 
scientists. The rhetorical perspective has at least two basic functions in this area: to help 
everyone make as clear as possible his/her own ideas for a larger audience, and to argue for 
the share of the common resources that should be allocated to his/her own specific inquiring 
area. 

In the fields of philosophy and social sciences the relation between expert and especially 
scientific knowledge and common knowledge was discussed by many authors during a long 
period of time (Draghicescu, 1920; Freud, 1935; Gouldner, 1971; Gramsci, 1965; Hayek, 
1994; Hegel, 1969; Homans, 1961; Schutz, 1962; Zimmerman and Palmer, 1971). A review 
of some of these contributions was done in other papers (Mamali, 1974b, 1981, 1982). 
Kresge (1994, 21-22) points out Hayek's answer to the problem of communication between 
those with "mutual interests": 

"Even the dullest of individuals has knowledge of his or her circumstances that may 
prove to be valuable to others. The evolution of the means of social organization — the 
result of human action but not of human design — is both the actual and the theoretical 
answer to the economic problem of coordinating the needs and plans of millions of 
participants. Hayek traced the origins of this idea through Adam Smith, David Hume, and 
Adam Fergusson to Bernard Mandeville: 'The worst of all multitude. Did something for the 
common good'." (italics added) 

This process is increasedly marked by the interaction between scientific knowledge and 
common knowledge, between scientific language and everyday knowledge that escapes from 
the pre-established rules of any general design. Thus many scientific concepts are 
transferred into the common knowledge and are integrated in the everyday language of 
ordinary people (non-experts in the scientific areas that introduced those concepts): 
"scientific concepts as merchandise, repression, conditioned reflex, frustration, alienation, 
sublimation, inferiority complex, etc., have been taken over by everyday thinking and are 
being resorted to in the explanations given to everyday routine phenomena. The turning 
point of scientific knowledge into everyday occurrences is not always achieved by a correct 
taking over of scientific data, concepts and explanations; the latter may be often altered in 
their contact with everyday knowledge" (Mamali, 1974, 3). If terms like "force", 
"attraction", "network", "window" born in the common language have been transferred into 
and enriched by the scientific inquiry, and if terms born within the scientific inquiry like 
"electricity", "synapse", "radiography" have been adopted by the common language, one 
should take into account that the common language, and the common knowledge, are a kind 
of active reservoir that allows exchanges across disciplinary borders and genres. 
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As discussed in a different paper, during this interaction both scientific knowledge and 
everyday knowledge might be changed: "At one level the everyday knowledge can be a 
source of inspiration to scientific knowledge; at another it can supply analogies. The reverse 
may occur also. The everyday knowledge of the social phenomena is influenced by scientific 
knowledge, either directly or through the very process by which scientific knowledge is 
translated into occurrences" (Mamali, 1982, 31). Moscovici considers that "now common 
sense is science made common" (1983, 29) and provides further examples of scientific terms 
that passed from the scientific discourse to the lay language like "split brain" and "charisma". 
He is specifically interested in the way in which such terms become a part of "social 
representations" (Moscovici, 1984, 954). At the same time it has to be mentioned that the 
everyday knowledge and language have their own resistance opposed to the new scientific 
discoveries and concepts. Even long after certain scientific discoveries are achieved, the 
common knowledge is still stubbornly populated by its own theories, concepts, and 
statements. Let us consider the expressions "The sun rise, or sun set". In his approach to 
"rhetorical psychology" Billig argues that a core element of this perspective that assumes that 
"holding a view on a social issue" involves that possibility of a "counter view" (1991, 171). 

As discussed, sometimes this interaction between expert knowledge and everyday 
knowledge is explicit and other times it is implicit or even has a kind of underground 
character. In some cases it could turn some personal ideas into a kind of cultivated folklore. 
Gramsci has observed this trend in the case of Croce's philosophical ideas. He writes in one 
of his letters from prison addressed to Tatiana: 

"It seems to me that the greates of Croce's qualities has always been this that: to have his 
view of the world circulated around a succession of brief works which were not pedantic and 
in which philosophy was presented directly and absorbed as good sense (buon senso) and as 
a common sense {senso commune). Thus the solution to many problems ended up circulating 
anonymously; got into papers, into everyday life, so there were a great many 'Croceans' who 
didn't know that was what they were, or even that Croce existed." (1965, 954) 

There are intriguing cases when some people were thus accepting ideas coming from 
authors that were rejected by them. The fact that they did not know the identity of the author 
made the same idea acceptable to them. One could also observe that some ideas worked out 
by some scientists, and philosophers that are not anymore, or right now, a central point in the 
debates among the experts of the field could survive in large areas of the common 
knowledge. This question is related to that of the "theory" considered as "agency" (K. 
Gergen, 1982). Gergen considers that "social psychological theory acquires an agential role 
in social life. It can serve as a linguistic tool to be employed by the theorist or others to 
strengthen, sustain, or obliterate various forms of human activity" (1982, 204). It seems that 
even those theories that are considered dead by the scientific community, once disseminated 
into the public area, might continue their own life at the level of the everyday knowledge. 
This is why the scientific search for valid ways to study the translation of the scientific 
theories into the everyday language, the metamorphoses of these theories, and the social 
areas in which they are used could be considered a meaningful question. 
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The comparison of non-specialists' naive images with the images and explanations 
provided by the specialists who resort to verifiable scientific methods involves the 
elaboration of specific tools able to achieve a systematic dialogue between the two types of 
facts, images, explanations, and interpretations. For example, such a technique is called the 
method of objective assessment (Zapan, 1957) that affords the possibility to compare the 
estimations and predictions of the subjects on their own performances and of others with the 
real results. A different technique is that of symmetrical situations (Mamali, 1947) by the 
help of which it is possible to measure the distance between the subjects' images, explanation 
of a given issue, and scientists' explanation of the same issue. In the same category is 
included the technique of encoded socio gram (Mamali, 1982) that gives the possibility to 
estimate the judgment of the members of a group about the accuracy of the sociograms 
concerning their own group that has been constructed by a specialist. 

The graphic techniques (Bender, 1937; Burns and Kaufman, 1970) appear to have 
significant resources for the comparison of the scientific theories and experimental results 
with the images and explanations supplied by everyday knowledge. Such techniques may 
use non-verbal ways of presenting, or reconstructing the social processes. This is exactly the 
case with the technique of social auto-graph (Mamali, 1986): it gives to the subjects (non- 
specialists) the possibility to visualize their own images about the social space, and especially 
about the group to which they belong. Instead to aggregate a conventional image on group 
structure and relationships as they are provided by sociograms, or by techniques that are 
representing the structure of social networks, the technique of social autograph gives each 
person the possibility to design the way in which she/he sees the group as a whole. 

The novelty of R. Christie's approach to Machiavelli's The Prince and the Discourses 
resides in the possible systematic analysis that it affords the agreement and, respectively, the 
disagreement of each and every person (specialist or not) to the main ideas, attitudes, and 
value orientations contained in these texts. Furthermore, this approach provides for the 
possible comparison of the Machiavellian attitudes at various developmental stages of the 
individuals and of the human groups. Is the option for the problematic of manipulation and, 
consequently, for the author who advocated the thesis of the divorce between means and ends 
altogether haphazard? The answer is most likely negative. This choice was influenced by 
the cognitive horizon and the thematic preferences, as Holton (1981) defines this term, of its 
authors as well as by a social and historical context in which the manipulation problematic 
attaches the interest of the people at large being, consequently, intensely debated. This 
problematic makes and should make the object of public discussions. 

The next question is: should not such a perspective be further completed by choosing 
another author, actually other texts, theorizing attitudes contrary to manipulation, such as co- 
operation, mutual support, or the unity of means and endsl 

This question regards the fact that the research methods, by their form and content, 
promote knowledge of some social attitudes and, at the same time, they can become 
circulation means of some attitudinal models or even instigators of the type of attitudes, and 
values implied in their structure in the experimental design which includes them. If the 
investigation techniques can also be considered stimulation means of some dormant or 
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incipient tendencies and attitudes, why should one not stimulate, in the search process, the 
positive components pertaining to potentialities, features of the bipolar type (egotism - 
altruism; love - hate; domination - cooperation)? In the cases in which an objective attitude 
is preferred, both types of approaches can be employed (the approach centered on the 
positive-assessed features), merging together in a unitary experimental model. This question 
is relevant for other types of models as well. It is even possible to reverse certain personality 
tests, as it has already been mentioned in an earlier study (Mamali, 1981). For instance 
Szondi's test (diagnosis of pulsions, 1952) employs six series of eight photos each in order to 
determine the pulsions. Each photo represents a pathological (type) instance of the 
respective pulsion manifestation. However, according to Szondi's theory itself the 
actualization of each single pulsion is accompanied also by a positive alternative that is 
mostly conditioned by the socialization processes. The question arises in this case: why 
should one employ as stimuli only the photographic images of those pathological types that 
are representative for each and every pulsion? Why should one not use stimuli contrary to 
the former, that is photographic images of some adjusted, self-actualized individuals whose 
pulsions have been successfully socialized? Why should one not offer the subjects, at least as 
a complementary choice alternative, the images of some self-accomplished personalities? 
Taking over the term "eupsychic" coined by Maslow (1971), I favor the idea that in the case 
under discussion the set of photos of "pathological types" should be accompanied by a set of 
photos which display each pulsion in its positively socialized dimension and which should 
present ''eupsychic' personalities. This is partially a problem of cognitive bias: subjects that 
are playing the role of a researcher tend to select questions to confirm their hypotheses 
(Snyder and Swan, 1978). Even experienced professionals, like psychotherapists, engage in 
a confirmatory search for information (Dalas, Baron, 1985). It was also observed that when 
the individuals are preparing their own interview questions (Trope et al., 1984) or when the 
available non-confirmatory questions are better than the confirmatory questions (Skow & 
Sherman, 1986; Trope & Bassock, 1983) then a more objective search for information is 
pursued. Also this is partially a moral problem: if in some cases it is known that the research 
process may induce a certain behavior why should the scientist use experimental designs that 
may nourish the hostile, aggressive, biased, deceptive, etc. side of human behavior and not 
the other side? The question involves a pragmatic and a moral dimension: if we already 
know that the research design may influence the subject in a certain direction according to 
our hypotheses, and if it is very difficult to assess the degree and side-effects of this 
influence, then it is legitimate as well because of cognitive, moral, and pragmatic reasons to 
use research designs that are predominantly focused on the sunny side of a process when 
there is such a side. Or at least we should allocate the same amount of research resources for 
both sides (aggressiveness and non-violence, for instance). 

In relations to the psychosocial analysis of some texts of social philosophy, and 
respectively, the "detection" of the attitudes they call forth in real subjects, I think that the 
investigation of Machiavellians profits from the study of some fundamentally different texts 
and attitudes. Such a counter-example is the Gandhian theory and practice of non-violence 
that upholds the opposite thesis of the unity between ends and means. For Gandhi, as 
Galtung (1993) is arguing clearly, "the way is the goal". Furthermore, Gandhi's theory and 
practice focus not on the "prince" but on the "common person" , who is not a prince by birth 
but who during his/her own efforts to cope with the difficult problems of human existence 
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might become a kind of "special prince", or more exactly a "civilized individual". In 
Gandhian terms a civilized person is a person who is able to have control over his/her own 
feelings and behavior and to achieve good goals by using good means. The relationship 
between what William Gass called "to be a consumer of persons'' and the opposite role in 
which one is supposed "to be a person consumed' (Gass, The Portrait of a Lady, 1971, 181- 
190, quoted by Maclntyre, 1980, 23) is a hot kernel for many moral debates. For instance, if 
emotivism is true then "others are always means, never ends" (Maclntyre, 23). But even so, 
Maclntyre argues that "the good life for man is the life spent in seeking for the good life for 
man" and this quest is achieved not just by an individual alone, but by an individual who has 
a "social identity" in a certain social and historical context (Maclntyre, 204). 

There is also the possibility to analyze the historical evolution of some attitudes by the 
study of correspondence objects, especially letters (Mamali, 1985, 1989). For instance in 
Descartes correspondence with Elisabeth, Princess of Bavaria, there is clearly expressed 
quite a different attitude versus Machiavelli's point of view (Descartes to Elisabeth, Egmond, 
September 1646; Elisabeth to Descartes, Barlin, October 10, 1646). Descartes expresses, in 
his correspondence with Elisabeth, critical remarks on Machiavelli's advice and he especially 
makes a strong distinction between those who obtained their power through good means and 
those who obtained it by bad means: 

"Etje crois que ce en quoi I'auteur a le plus manque, est qu'il n'apas mis assez de 
distionction entre princes qui ont acquis un Etat par des voies justes, et ceux qui I'ont usurpe 
par des moyens illegitimes" (Descartes a Elisabeth, September 1646). 

On her side, Elisabeth is disclosing her very complex attitude regarding the principles 
that, according to Machiavelli, should guide the behavior of the prince: 

"// me semble qu'il (Machiavelli, Elisabeth was quoting from memory, parenthesis 
added) ajoute encore, ou bien I'ensiegne, par example du neveu du pape Alexandre, qu'il 
propose comm un politicque parfait, que le Prince doit employer a ces grandes cruautes 
quleque Ministre qu'il puisse par apres sacrifies a la haine du people; et quoi u'il paraisse 
injuste au Prince defaire perir un homme qui lui aurait obei, je trouve que de personnes si 
barbares et danaturees, qui se veulent employer a servir de bourreau a tout un people, pour 
quelgue consideration que ce soit, ne merittent point de meilleur traitement; et pour mois, je 
prefererais la condition du plus pauvre paysan de HoUande, a celle de Ministre qui vaudrait 
obeir a pareils orders, ou a cell du Prince qui serait contraint de les donner" (Elisabeth to 
Descartes, October 10, 1646). 

However, Elisabeth considers that the great violences are not so bad as the small 
violences, especially when the small violencesare lasting a very long time: "les grands 
violences font moins de mal que les petites". It would be interesting to look from a 
feministic perspective of this dialogue in order to analyze the complex relationships between 
gender, social status, value orientations, and social and historical context, but this cannot be 
completed in this study. 
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Both Descartes and Elisabeth have expressed in their correspondence their opinions, 
comments, and attitudes about Machiavelli's principles regarding the way of governing. The 
fact that both Descartes and Elisabeth agreed in a previous face-to-face conversation to 
exchange their opinions about // Principe, and the fact that they achieved it in a critical way 
during their correspondence is strongly dependent on the character of their epistolary 
relationship that was characterized by a good coordination of the epistolary roles (no crossing 
letters!), trust, and reciprocal-disclosure, and had already older episodes in which both of 
them have expressed their thoughts in a very open way. 

It is not by chance that Descartes expressed his attitudes and critical comments on 
Machiavelli's ideas during his correspondence with Princess Elisabeth of Bavaria. This 
correspondence proves to have one of the highest levels of reciprocity within the entire 
epistolary space of Descartes. The entire epistolary space of R. Descartes that has emerged 
between 1622-1650 (when he died) includes more than 98 epistolary actors and more than 
680 preserved letters sent and received by Descartes. Not all the epistolary exchanges 
produced within this period have the same importance or reach the same level of reciprocity. 
It is possible to rank all the epistolary dyads (over 98) that exist within Descartes' epistolary 
space according to the following criteria: (a) the volume of the correspondence objects 
(number of sent and received lines); (b) the number of the epistolary objects exchanged 
within each dyad; (c) the content of the epistolary objects; (d) the coordination of the 
epistolary roles (sender/receiver); (e) the speed of role reversals (the epistolary promptitude 
versus epistolary delay); (f) the intrinsic relation structure developed between the sent and 
received letters (way of addressing versus way of signing; and the ratio between what is sent 
and what is asked in a letter). Based on these criteria it is possible to determine the degree of 
reciprocity of each epistolary dyad. The most complex and the highest degree of reciprocity 
achieved within the entire epistolary space of R. Descartes is that produced during the 
correspondence between Descartes and Elisabeth. For instance, the highest degree of 
reciprocity according to the ratio of sent and received letters (ideally every epistolary actor 
has to send and receive 50%) the rank order of the epistolary dyads within Descartes' 
epistolary space is: 

1. the dyad SP-Descartes (SP being an unidentified person, even for Descartes. SP wrote 
to Descartes a very interesting critical letter about some ideas of the French philosopher. 
Descartes, again proving the openness of his mind, answered although the writer was not 
only an unknown person to him and did not want to disclose his identity. For Descartes the 
rationality of the critical arguments was a sufficient condition to give an answer.) The ratio 
is 50% to 50%, but the epistolary exchange includes only two letters; 

2. the dyad Descartes-Regius (45% letters sent by Descartes and 55% by Regius from a 
total of 42 letters); 

3. the dyad Descartes-Chanut (55% letters sent by Descartes and 45% sent by Chanut 
from a total of 20 letters); 

4. the dyad Descartes-Elisabeth (56% letters sent by Descartes and 44% by Elisabeth of 
Bavaria from a total of 57 letters). 
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The next dyad has a much lower degree of reciprocity (60% sent and 40% received) 
while the total number of the exchanged letters is relatively small, only 5 letters. However 
the dyad that includes the highest number and volume of Descartes correspondence is that 
produced between Descartes and Mersenne: over 164 letters, it amounts to more than 26% 
from all the letters sent and received by Descartes during his epistolary life-span. But this 
dyad has a strong asymmetrical character: Descartes sent 87.8%, and Mersenne only 12.2%. 
Also, the volume of the letters sent by Descartes to Mersenne is much bigger (96% from the 
entire volume of the letters exchanged between the two). 

The high degree of reciprocity achieved within the epistolary dyad formed by Descartes 
and Elisabeth includes also an explicit strategy to protect their own correspondence by a 
cipher, a code worked out by the two epistolary actors, and by their agreement to use 
exclusively safe carriers (personal carriers) for their correspondence instead of official postal 
service. All these elements prove the fact that the expression of critical comments on 
Machiavelli's book whose ideas were largely accepted during the same historical and social 
context was associated with a high reciprocal relationship between sender and receiver, and 
that at the same time it involved a strong mutual trust between the partners of the epistolary 
dialogue and a strong need to protect the privacy of their communication against undesired 
outsiders (Mamali, 1989). This high level of reciprocity represents a basic condition for 
dialogue and trust, especially when the subject is a very difficult one and the environment is 
not an open one, or even if it is perceived as a dangerous one. 
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5. AN INQUIRY INTO THE GANDHIAN MODE OF BECOMING: 

TOWARD A MEANS TO MEASURE AND STIMULATE NON-VIOLENCE 

The achievement of a peaceful attitude is a foremost problem bearing on the existence of 
the contemporary societies. To determine the components of this attitude represents a 
significant objective both in practical and theoretical terms. The approach to this problem by 
way of the psycho-social analysis and valorization of some text of moral and social 
philosophy dealing with this topic is one of the many possible research attempts in this 
domain. The present paragraph will outline the main dimensions of such an approach that is 
developed by Gandhi's texts and practice. This is a vision that runs altogether counter to 
Machiavelli's. Gandhi's vision is different from Machiavelli's as concerns the treatment of 
the means-end relationship in human life; besides, they uphold diverging opinions on 
violence, sincerity, equal opportunities, autonomy, social truth, and self-control. 

I will introduce the principal dimensions of a scale of non-violence by resorting 
especially to those texts by Gandhi in which the symbiosis between the theory advocated and 
the practice of everyday life is explicit. The main texts used for the elaboration of the non- 
violence scale are: An Autobiography or the Story of My Experiments with Truth (1948); 
Letters a V Ashram (1937); Gandhi's letters, and especially those from South- Africa's 
prisons; Non-Violence in Peace and War, Vol. I and II (1948, 1949); his articles published in 
Indian Opinion and in Young India (French edition, 1924); Collected Works ofMahatma 
Gandhi (CWMG, 1958 - ). 

At the same time the scale and the psychosocial approach to Gandhi's work and life 
takes into account some well-known studies on Gandhi as those produced by: R. RoUand 
(1924); C.F. Andrews (1929); R.B. Gregg (1938); Gopinath N. Dhawan (1946); S. 
Radhakrishnan (1956, 1966); D.G. Tendulkar (1962); N. Pyarelal (1965); J. Bondurant 
(1965); E. Erikson (1969); Payne (1969); U. Joshi (1970); D. Keer (1973); J. Brown (1972, 
1983); D. Kantowski (1972); A. Naess (1974); P. Nehru (1983); R. Roy (1982, 1985); B.R. 
Nanada (1985); A. Bose (1987); J. Galtung (1992); H. Gardner (1993). In a Romanian 
version of this paper (Mamali, 1986) and in other papers on Gandhi (1987, 1990) I also tried 
to present how his ideas were discussed in Romanian literature that supplies relatively few 
references to Gandhi's thinking. Attitudes on Gandhi were expressed from different 
perspectives by T. Arghezi (1968), L. Blaga (1940), and P. Istrati (1985) before the second 
World War. Besides these sources I used some interviews with Gandhi, especially those 
achieved by L. Fischer (1950). It is well known that the collection of Gandhi's writings is 
extremely large, and has a strong tendency to grow. Ved Mehta (1976) observed in his book 
Mahatma Gandhi and His Apostles that only in a single year more than 400 biographies have 
been published. This interest has at least two dimensions: (a) one is the exploratory and 
explanatory dimension. Every researcher of Gandhi's life hopes that she/he could bring 
something new and meaningful to this area; (b) the second one is related to the continuation 
of Gandhian conception, practice, and mode of being. Many individuals, by approaching this 
field, try to expand its generous and benefic potential. 

In my view, both directions have good potential to be developed. An important reason is 
that even after so many years of research new data and new facts are still being discovered. 
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Of course most of these facts are just confirming what is already known. But at the same 
time they could help to approach the same problems from new perspectives. Also, it is 
important to know that some facts are still invisible to the researcher. One is extremely 
important: Gandhi's correspondence. If most of Gandhi's correspondence objects (letters, 
cables, telegrams) have been preserved, collected, and published, we are still far away from 
the reconstruction of Gandhi' s correspondence, from reconstituting his life-span epistolary 
space: it has to include all the letters ever produced and sent by Gandhi and all the letters 
ever written to Gandhi and received by Gandhi that are still preserved. Additionally, there 
are proofs that Gandhi's experience has become an object of epistolary dialogue between 
many epistolary partners who have or have not been in direct relation with Gandhi. Such 
sources are also important and they might be used to understand how different important 
episodes from Gandhi's life and how his actions and ideas were reflected in this kind of 
interpersonal communication. 

If Gardner's thesis (1993) that Gandhi was an interpersonal innovator like Christ, 
Buddha, Socrates, or Confucius is true, and I think that Gandhi was indeed such an 
interpersonal innovator, then the restoration of these interpersonal traces that were produced 
during the real time of his epistolary interactions is a very important source not only for 
exploring this thesis more deeply, but also for making visible the specific relational patterns, 
social networks, interpersonal styles, and communication traits that are preserved in these 
records. In other words, such records give us a chance to observe how Gandhi's 
interpersonal intelligence and moral attitudes developed during his lifespan. 

Gandhi was, among other things, a very complex node of conversations, a node of verbal 
and non-verbal dialogues (silence, including its sub-specie of silence strike, was for him a 
way of communication, too), of theoretical and practical dialogues. This is why the 
correspondence objects produced and received by him are essential traces to understanding 
his work. These written dialogues, these self-recorded interactions, are huge and might 
include important information for understanding the evolution of Gandhi's conception and 
mode of becoming. Because Gandhi's entire correspondence published it is difficult to 
achieve a great part of this goal. But I consider that it is possible to analyze the already 
published epistolary traces in an interactional way by the help of what I am calling a 
"correspondentometric" (1985, 1989) approach. It is possible to do so if we look at the 
interactional traces involved by the published letters. Very simple indicators like "the way of 
addressing versus the way of signing", "the number of letters addressed to one and the same 
person", "the promptness versus the delay of an answer", or "what it is sent versus what it is 
required in a letter" make it possible to approximate some features of the epistolary 
interaction even if the received letters are not published. Maybe one day it will be possible to 
achieve a comprehensive analysis of all the letters sent and received by Gandhi and to build 
correspondentograms of his epistolary space. The quantitative analysis would become much 
more rapid and complete after all the correspondence objects (letters, telegrams, cables) 
would be transferred on a computer. At the end of such a process it would be possible to 
better understand and even visualize the dynamic of a huge network evolving during more 
than half a century between many social actors. Thus it will be possible to reach a more 
comprehensive picture on Gandhi's mode of becoming, and on his mode of interacting with 
others. 
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The present study is focused on the following main questions: the motivational 
processes, transformations involved during Gandhi's lifespan development, the dynamics of 
his interactions with the environment, especially with others, and the development of the 
motivational structures and processes during his interactions with other individual and 
collective social actors. 

5.1. Origins and Influences of Gandhianism and Inter-Cultural Cycles: 

Gandhianism has many roots. As most of the greatest innovators in human history, 
Gandhi has himself revealed the roots of his original conception and experience. First he 
mentioned many times the influence of what he called ''the Scriptures'" (like H. Thoreau, he 
uses the plural): the Bible, the Koran, and especially the Bhagavad-Gita. Second, there are 
the influences of a relatively great number of European and American thinkers such as: L. 
Tolstoy, J. Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, Thomas Huxley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and especially 
H.D. Thoreau. It is possible to add the influence of some members of the Vegetarian Society 
while he was in London. He was influenced by Indian contemporaries like Rajchandra and 
Gokhale. It is also important to notice that Gandhi had intensive reading periods during his 
very active life especially when imprisoned both in South Africa and his native country. For 
instance, he read Thoreau in jail, as well as W. James's Varieties of Religious Experience 
(which he also read later in life), H. Spencer's Elements of Sociology, Tagore, or many 
Upanishads. Many of these names and titles were listed by Gandhi himself when he was 
imprisoned in Poona or in other places. But, as H. Gardner (1993) argues, Gandhi did not 
have what is called a master. 

The question of the origins of the Gandhian mode of becoming is extremely important 
and it is approached in a comprehensive way by A. Bose. Bose (1987) gives an explicit 
picture of the complex interaction between the "ethos of peace" in the history of India and 
the "ethos of peace in Gandhian perspective" without neglecting the influences of other 
sources. According to Bose, a major source of inspiration is represented by the "classical 
Hindu concept of ahimsa" that recognizes "non-harming (not just non-killing) of all living 
beings as a cardinal virtue" (3). Bose proves that ahimsa is treated as a cardinal virtue in a 
number of major classical sources like the laws of Manu and Bhagavad Gita. For instance, 
"Ahimsa, truth, non-stealing, purity, and control of senses" (Laws of Manu, X, 63) are 
considered basic goals for every human being. The Laws of Manu are asking for ahimsa 
when the individual is in a conflict or under aggression: "Let him patiently hear hard words. 
Let him not insult anybody. Against an angry man let him not in return show anger. Let him 
bless when he is cursed" (VI, 47-48). Bose also considers Jainism as a peace movement to 
be another major source of inspiration for the Gandhian experience. In particular, Bose 
discusses the "teachings and works" of Mahavira, a leader who lived between 596-468 B.C., 
whose ideas had a strong influence especially in Bihar, and who historically produced a long 
line of followers. Quoting from Acharanga Sutra, Bose argues that "the supreme virtue 
according to the followers of Jain thought is ahimsa" (1987, 5). In Jainism the necessity of 
the unity between thought, speech, and acts is expressed explicitly. This unity is a core 
element of ahimsa: "not to cause pain or tend to cause pain or destruction to any living being 
by thought, speech, or conduct is ahimsa" (Acharanga Sutra, II 5). By comparing the 
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historical sources, both from Indian history and from other traditions, with Gandhi's 
experiences, A. Bose argues that in Gandhianism non-violence is not a matter of tactics, but a 
"means of achieving 'oneness with the other' as the fruit of the inner unity already 
achieved." {19^1,10) 

There is plenty of evidence that Gandhi remained open the original sources like Gita, 
Bible, Koran. He appreciated personalities like Socrates and Confucius. For instance, 
Tewari (1969) argues that Gandhi admired Socrates's courage to willingly take hemlock 
rather than abandon the pursuits of truth and his non-violent resistance to the superstitious 
beliefs of his co-citizens. At the same time he was always eager to find out how his own 
contemporaries who belonged to different cultures answered the same moral questions 
through their thoughts, speeches, and actions. This cross-national openness was developed 
within a context of continuous dialogue with a great number of fellows and opponents while 
he was in his own country or in South Africa. I think that Gandhi's experience could help us 
to better understand a very complex process of inter-, cross-, and trans -cultural influences in 
the field of major moral issues. The moral and religious answers provided to some basic 
human questions were developed during a historical process that includes contributions 
produced in a variety of social and cultural contexts. A relatively small number of creative 
individuals and their followers were able to establish among these different contributions a 
direct or indirect dialogue in spite of linguistic barriers, cultural differences, or even 
temporary political interests and conflicts. The idea and the practice of non-violence belong 
to such an inter-cultural cycle and it has its own potential to develop this exchange on a 
macro scale. In this section I will specifically mention three points in the cross-cultural 
process: its main actors are located in America, Russia, India, and South Africa. They are 
Thoreau, Tolstoy, and Gandhi. Also, it is methodologically and ethically inspiring to see 
how this triangle was perceived by one or more non-violent actors who came after Gandhi. 
In this perspective a paradigmatic case is Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Both Gandhi and Tolstoy have recognized the influence of Thoreau on the development 
of their own perspectives. At the same time it should be remarked that Thoreau, as well as 
the transcendental group, has integrated in his own view some of the core ideas and values of 
Oriental literature and Greek culture alongside his own interest for English literature, 
American history, American Indians, and natural history as W. Harding proved (1959, 97- 
102). The triangle Thoreau-Tolstoy-Gandhi provides personal accounts about some of the 
influences. Thoreau represents in this case the oldest point in time, but this point recognizes 
the influence of Oriental values on his work processed by him in a specific cultural context. 
In turn, Tolstoy wrote in a letter addressed to Edward Garett on June 21, 1910 from Yasnaya 
Polyana that Thoreau is among "those who I think specially influenced me" (Tolstoy Letters, 
Volume II). Also in the entry of 14 April 1903, in his diary Tolstoy writes: "I read Thoreau 
and was mentally uplifted" (Diares, Volume II, 507). Thoreau's strong influence on Gandhi 
is visible at the level of the social actions in which Gandhi was involved. This influence was 
often reduced by some authors to the idea and practice of civil disobedience. Gandhi himself 
explicitly recognized this influence, saying that he had read Thoreau's Civil Disobedience 
more than 20 times. But, it is possible to add at least two other major questions in which 
Gandhi received and developed the influence of Thoreau: 
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(a) one is the question of what Thoreau called the "necessities of life" (food, housing, 
fuel, clothing) and their relationship with the "higher laws". In his Walden experiment, 
Thoreau tried to prove that it is not only important, but also that it is possible to transcend a 
mode of being that it is imposed by the way in which social habits and norms mold the 
"necessities of life" and to achieve a mode of being that is guided by "higher laws". Thoreau 
(who was not only a pre-ecologist, but also a pre-Maslowian) tried to experiment on himself 
to find out the threshold when one's own basic needs are satisfied and it becomes possible to 
transcend the present mode of being and to achieve a mode of being that is in tune with 
higher laws. For instance, Thoreau writes: 

"The necessaries of life for a man in this climate may, accurately enough, be distributed 
under several heads of Food, Shelter, Clothing, and Fuel; for not till we have secured these 
are we prepared to entertain the true problems of life with freedom and prospect of success." 
(Walden, 7) 

But what happens after this basic level has been secured? There is the danger for 
every individual to artificially expand these needs, to do "luxurious and idle work", and the 
individual thus "works not only for the animal within him, but for a symbol of this .... 
(Walden, 39). After the threshold of the basic needs is satisfied one has to look for higher 
values, "affections" and mainly for "higher laws" if one does not want to be enslaved by the 
animal within oneself and by its symbol, or external and more powerful replicas; 

(b) the second question is that of the "majority of one". Both for Thoreau and for Gandhi 
it was considered a duty for every single individual and also a way to oppose the 
"dictatorship of majority". Both for Gandhi and Thoreau the external change has to be rooted 
within the internal change of the individual. Nothing could be achieved at the social level 
without responsible transformation and participation of the individual. 

The relationship between Tolstoy and Thoreau, and that between Gandhi and Thoreau, 
does not take a dialogic form for clear reasons. The relationship between Gandhi and 
Tolstoy takes this direct form despite the fact that between them was a huge physical 
distance. The correspondence between Gandhi and Tolstoy includes seven letters (four 
written by Gandhi). Gandhi wrote the first letter of this dyadic epistolary space, 
characterized by a symmetrical interaction, and the last letter was written by Tolstoy (7 
September, 1910). Gandhi wrote his first letter addressed to Tolstoy (October 1, 1909) from 
London and Tolstoy answered it immediately (October 7, 1909). Gandhi asked for more 
information about "Letter to a Hindu" which had been written by Tolstoy. He had a copy of 
it but was unsure: "whether it is your letter", "whether it is an accurate copy" and whether 
Tolstoy would approve its publication. At the same time, in his first letter addressed to 
Tolstoy, Gandhi ventured to make some critical suggestions about the way in which the 
Russian writer approached the topic of "reincarnation". In the same letter, Gandhi informed 
Tolstoy about the situation of the Indian population from Transvaal. Later on (letter of 
November 10, 1909) Gandhi gave more details about the struggle of the Indians in Transvaal 
and asked Tolstoy to use his "influence in any manner to popularize the movement" 
characterized by a consistent relationship between its goal and "the methods adopted to reach 
the goal". Gandhi also sent Tolstoy his book ''Indian Home Rule'" and the biography of his 
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life written by Doke. Gandhi mentioned in a different letter (August 10, 1910) the initiative 
of Kallenbach, one of his friends, to name a farm for "passive resisters" as Tolstoy Farm. In 
the same letter, Gandhi mentioned the influence of Tolstoy's book My Confession on his 
friend: "no writings has so deeply touched Mr. Kallenbach as yours". Gandhi himself 
remarked on the value of the experiences described by Tolstoy in the same book. 

The question of non-violence was a major topic in Tolstoy's letters addressed to Gandhi. 
It started with the problem of those who refused the military service in Russia on religious 
reasons (October 7, 1909) but it took the form of a deep social dilemma expressed many 
times by Tolstoy in his writings. In his last letter addressed to Gandhi, Tolstoy said: 

"the life of the Christian peoples is in an absolute contradiction between their profession 
and the basis of their life; contradiction between love recognized as law of life, and violence 
recognized as inevitable in different department of life; like Governments, Tribunals, Army, 
etc. which are recognized and praised." 

This idea has been expressed by Tolstoy long before and the way in which Tolstoy posed 
and answered to this question had impressed Gandhi. In The Kingdom of God is Within You, 
Tolstoy argues that this dilemma is very strong when people are engaged in conflicts. He 
wrote: 

"The question consists in this: how are we to harmonize the conflicts of men, when some 
consider an evil what others consider to be good, and vice versa? There can be but two 
answers: either we have to find a true and indisputable criterion for what an evil is, or we 
must not resist evil with violence. The first solution has been tried since the beginning of 
historical times, and as we all know, has so far led to no satisfactory results. The second 
answer, not to resist with violence what we consider evil, so long as we have found no 
common criterion, was proposed by Christ." (1874, 51) 

Tolstoy's life was marked by major transformations that culminated in his conversion. 
There is a huge distance between his behavior during his youth and most of his adulthood, 
and his behavior after his own inner moral conversion. It is also known that Tolstoy did not 
want to hide his past, especially from those who were close to him or could become intimate 
to him. Before his marriage he gave his future wife, Sophia, his diaries to read so that she 
might discover his past that looked so outrageous even to her who was in love with him. 
Additionally, he had the custom to circulate his own diaries mainly within his own family 
and circles of friends, and he also asked Sophia to give him her own diaries. In his 
Introduction to The Diaries of Sophia Tolstoy, R.F. Christian makes a very useful psycho- 
social observation: 

"throughout the Tolstoys' forty-eight- years marriage diaries were the very currency of 
their relationship, and both wrote them in order that the other should read them." 
(Introduction to The Diaries of Sophia Tolstoy, 1985, XIX) 

From a theoretical perspective I think that Lev and Sophia Tolstoy's habit of writing and 
sharing their diaries during a long period of time could become a paradigmatic case for the 
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study of what Steve Duck calls "the serial construction of meaning" . Duck's general model 
(1994, 118) includes four basic elements of similarity ("communality of experiences", 
"mutuality", "equivalence of evaluation", and "sharing of meaning"), assuming that the 
common organization of meaning includes at the same time a declaration and evaluation of a 
certain topic achieved in a contextual mode. The reciprocal circulation of the diaries held by 
the members of the same dyad during a long period of time provides a great chance to search 
for a number of typical, and maybe prototypical ways in which the serial construction of 
meaning is produced in a long-term dyadic relationship that is open to its wider social 
context, including other family members and friends. Due to its own experiences and to his 
strong tendency to share his own experiences and evaluations with significant others, Tolstoy 
rejected the social habit and tactic to use fragmentation of the social roles as an excuse for 
the violent acts in which one is involved. He wrote in his Diaries (entry: March 14, 1893): 

"a constant, unnatural and strange condition of men in life of the state is generally 
expressed in words as follows: 'As a man I pity him, but as a watchman, judge, general, 
governor, king, soldier, I must kill or torture him', as should be though there can exist a 
given position, acknowledged by men which can make void duties which are imposed upon 
each of us by a man's position." 

Tolstoy, who had quite a stormy youth (gambling, going frequently to brothels and 
cabarets, fighting directly in wars, and being master of 4,000-acre estate of Yasnaya Polyana 
with 330 serfs living on it), was later on convinced that the unity of self across different 
social positions is a fundamental fact of every moral human being who is able to assume the 
full responsibility of his/her own acts. To deny the unity of self means to annul one's own 
chances of moral integrity. Tolstoy's attitude toward the unity of the self across social 
positions, roles, situations and life episodes was a fundamental element in his moral and 
religious conversion. It helped him to achieve a deep, moral change in his life. In contrast to 
Tolstoy, Gandhi did not feel the need for a structural conversion in his life. His moral 
development also assumed the unity of the self. But in Gandhi's case this unity was closely 
linked to the unity of thought-speech-action considered to be a basic rule for his daily life. 
The crises in Gandhi's life were mainly the result of errors and of their critical self- 
evaluation while he was explicitly committed to such goals as truth and love. Gandhi himself 
never engaged in action or behaviors that were by their nature against these values. 

In Tolstoy's own words "a man goes through earthquakes, epidemics, the horror of 
diseases and all sorts of spiritual torments" (Gorki, 312). This description applies perfectly 
to his life that also included moral radical changes. It is interesting to note, as Shirer (1994) 
did, that Tolstoy's stormy youth had a strong echo in his attitudes long after his conversion, 
up to the last years of his life. A specific issue is his attitude toward women. In 1909 in 
Crimea, where Chekhov and Gorki visited him, Tolstoy suddenly asked Chekhov: "Did you 
fuck a lot of whores in your youth?" and Chekhov mumbled a few inaudible words. Tolstoy 
went on: "I was an indefatigable fucker." I use Shirer' s translation who approached in detail 
Tolstoy's attitudes toward women because the English-translation of this episode uses 
euphemistic terms: the episode proves that certain acts could cease to be performed but their 
residuals may survive long after at the speech level. Gandhi realized quite early in his own 
life that one cannot grow morally if one does not strive to achieve a good unity between 
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one's own mind-language and actions. This does not mean that the intensity of Gandhi's 
experiences was smaller than those of Tolstoy's, but their contents were different. Gandhi 
worked very hard to grow with his own way, even if this implied "Himalayan 
Miscalculations", without being forced to change the way. What remains as a very intriguing 
question is the fact that their moral and religious experiences were many times similar 
according to their own accounts. 

Gandhi was calling Tolstoy the "sage of Yasnaya Polyana" and he recommended 
Tolstoy's ideas to the reader oi Indian Opinion in which was published Tolstoy's "Letter to a 
Hindu". Gandhi was doing his reading with an open and critical mind. About Tolstoy he 
writes: 

"One need not to accept all that Tolstoy says — some of his facts are not accurately 
stated — to realize the central truth of his indictment of the present system which is to 
understand and act upon the irresistible power of the soul over the body, of love, which is an 
attribute of the soul, over the brute force or body force generated by the stirring up in us of 
evil passions." (Gandhi, Love and Charity, in R. Iyer, 1986, Vol. 2, 289) 

The influences of Thoreau and Tolstoy are extremely important because they imply an 
internal coherence between visions and practices, theoretical projects and daily life. In both 
cases the experience has a strong personal character that makes it more credible. Both in 
Gandhi's life and in Gandhianism there is a strong interdependence between these visions 
and practice. This interdependence has been an essential trait of the Gandhian mode of being 
since the end of the 19* century when he struggled in South Africa against racism, up to the 
moment of his assassination in his homeland in 1948. In Gandhi's case it was turned into a 
concordant relation between thought, words, and deeds. 

Transcendental philosophy's influence on Gandhi's work is visible through a concept 
introduced by Ralph Waldo Emerson in one of his essays: the concept of self-reliance. We 
should remember that Emerson explicitly warned about the danger of turning the user into 
the tool used: "Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many things. . . The priest 
becomes form; the attorney a statute book; the mechanic a machine; the sailor a rope of the 
ship" (1954, 266). One who cannot resist such a metamorphosis is not self-reliant. The 
concept of self-reliance presented by Emerson in the essay published in the 19"" century has 
many common traits with the Gandhian concept on self-reliance. Emerson was extremely 
explicit on the individual and social meaning of self-reliance. Starting at the individual level 
he argued: 

"There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at the conviction that envy is 
ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for better or for worse as his 
portion; that though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and none but he knows what that is which he 
can do, nor does he know until he has tried." (1968, 46) 
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Emerson considered that self-reliance is not just a personal goal, but that it is also a goal 
that remains true at the level of community and of its different organizations. Emerson 
argued that self-reliance "must work a revolution" within all the basic areas of social life: 

"It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men; in their religion; in their education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; 
their association; in their property; in their speculative view." (1968, 77) 

The Gandhian self-reliance, and its logical consequence that is independence, cannot be 
separated from inter-dependence. W. Heisenberg (1968) considers that Gandhi's most 
important contribution to the "future structure of our world" where the interdependence 
between nations will increase was his "idea of non-violence" (1968, 1 14). Because Gandhi 
conceived in an interdependent world, the independence of his own country, and because he 
considered that the intrinsic quality of means has to fit the intrinsic quality of ends, non- 
violence was understood as a necessary condition for all human actions. 

From a developmental perspective Howard Gardner believes that: 

"Gandhi needed to read any — let alone all — of these texts (Gardner refers to Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoy, T. Huxley, Thoreau, parenthesis added) to arrive at his principles 
and his principal mode of operation. Over the decades they sprang organically from his 
being. Nonetheless, such writings inspired Gandhi and helped him place himself within a 
field of roughly contemporary figures who have wrestled with many of the same issues that 
occupied him." (331) 

It could be possible that such influences were part of Gandhi's becoming and, at its turn, 
Gandhi's own work had its own influence during his life — an influence that is continuing to 
grow after his death. 

The fact that Gandhi was influenced by many European and American authors has a very 
particular trait. Such influences made him very sensitive not only to the original 
contributions of these thinkers, and to some of the Western values, but increased his own 
sensitivity toward Hinduism. In a way many old ideas and values of his own original culture 
have become more salient to him due to his open mind toward other cultures. These links 
deserve a special analysis mainly because they prove a deep dialogue between Western and 
Eastern cultures. For instance, Thoreau recognizes the influence of Hindu philosophy on his 
evolution, while at his turn Gandhi recognizes the influence of Thoreau, and of course that of 
Tolstoy and others. Later on Martin Luther King, Jr. (1992) recognized the influence of 
Gandhi on his own "dream" and actions. For Martin Luther King, Jr. and for most of his 
disciples Gandhi became the inspiring and recognized source. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. represents a meaningful point in this great cycle of inter-cultural 
influences that are implied by the construction of the non-violent mentality, language, and 
practice. For instance he considered that "The Mahayana Buddhism gives us positive ideas 
of ultimate issues of life" (1992, 315). He has expressed similar ideas about the Jainism 
(1992, 409) and of course about Gandhi's experience as such. King (in Stride Toward 
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Freedom, 96-97) placed in a macro-historical perspective Gandhi's moral contribution when 
he argued that: "Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic of Jesus 
above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and effective social force on a 
large scale". 

At the same time there is proof that King was fascinated by Thoreau's idea of non- 
cooperation "with an evil system" (King, 1963b, 91). Also, as Ansboro (1983, 300) argued. 
King knew about the influence of Thoreau's Civil Disobedience on Gandhi's Satyagraha 
from an article with the same title sent to him in 1957 by Hendrick, the author of the article. 
His attitude toward violence was very explicitly expressed many times. For instance he 
wrote: 

"Retuning violence for violence multiplies violence, adding deeper darkness to a night 
already devoid of stars." (1967, 62) 

I insisted about this inter-cultural cycle of the mentality, language, and practice of non- 
violence mainly for two reasons: one is that these inter-cultural influences and developments 
have an important contribution for the non-violent mode of becoming as such in its 
individual, group, and global forms of expressions; the second reason is that because 
sometimes, due to a kind of political opportunism, some short circuits in the description of 
this growing cycle are produced, visible in the lack of specific references, either to Thoreau 
or Gandhi, Tolstoy or King. I am not speaking about those produced by the lack of 
knowledge but about those produced by the lack of acknowledgment. The intrinsic values of 
the non-violent mode of becoming stimulate the reconstruction of its dynamic unity that 
remains open. Described in a schematic way this inter-cultural cycle of the historical 
development of the non-violent mode of becoming that is explicitly expressed in Gandhi's 
writings includes the following sources and moments: {I) Ancient Sources: Hindu sources 
(Buddhism, Jainism, and series of texts such as Gita, Mahabharata, The Laws of Manu); 
Judeo-Christian (Bible); Muslim (Koran); Chinese (Confucius); Greek (mainly Socrates); (2) 
Modern Sources (Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoy, Ruskin); (3) the Gandhian Experience as such 
that was developed in two different cultural contexts (South Africa and India); (4) the 
Growth of the Gandhian mode of becoming without Gandhi's physical participation: Gandhi 
anticipated this trend both when he said that he will continue to grow after his death, and 
when his intuition pointed out specific future developments of the non-violence mode. In the 
last case he wrote in 1936: "It may be through Negroes that the unadulterated message of 
non-violence will be delivered to the world." (14, 3) 

One could observe that today this mode has become an important field for sociological, 
psychological, moral, and political empirical studies (Asthana, 1969, 1990; Baumgardner, 
1990; Hasan & Khan, 1983; Kool & Sen, 1984; Kool and Keyes, 1990; Mamali, 1990c; 
Nakhre, 1982; Sharp, 1969). There is also the trend to achieve field studies on global non- 
violence (Paige, 1990). 

The inter-cultural cycle of such ideas as the unity of life, of self-transcendence, of self- 
realization, of civil disobedience, and self-reliance is extremely complex, and it could be said 
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that the effort to make this cycle as explicit as possible means at the same time a possibility 
to enrich its own content and practical value. 

5.2. The Relationships Between Gandhi's Biography and the 
Gandhian Conception and Experience: 

Only very few elements of this very complex relationship that is often considered an 
important moral test for every conception trying to solve basic human problems will be 
discussed in this paragraph in order to more explicitly emphasize the theoretical and 
experiential sources of the non-violent mode of being. Because Gandhi has very explicitly 
expressed his life-philosophy both in words and deeds, it is relatively easy to discuss it. It is 
very probable that the explicit character of his conception and practice represents an intrinsic 
trait of Gandhianism. Some authors argue: "Those who have no life-philosophy at all 
become the playthings of unknown forces." (E J. Widtsoe, 1948, 2). Gandhi considered that 
self-control, a basic element of his conception and practice, is an essential mark of the 
civilized person. 

The relation between work and biography, between the public side and the personal side 
of those individuals who achieved great performances during their lives many times implies 
strong tensions, conflicts, and even deep contradictions. Often there is even a divorce 
between the work and the personal life of those individuals who are able to develop and 
express their exceptional creative potential. When such a divorce is produced in the case of 
great scientists, visual and spatial artists, writers, composers, athletes, or even philosophers, 
still the work — the performance — may survive to the biography of its author due to its 
intrinsic value, and to its social uses and abuses. But for the moral, religious, and social 
innovators, the relation between public life and personal life, between biography and work, 
between conception and personal practice is considered an integral part of their work. In 
such cases the relation between biography and work, between public and personal life, 
represents a crucial test for their entire life-work-story. Gandhi was very aware of the 
essential importance of this interdependence and focused on its dynamic during the greatest 
part of his life-span. 

At the individual level Gandhi explicitly supported and he personally strived toward, a 
dynamic unity between thinking, speaking, and doing. This dynamic unity was guided by the 
search of truth and love and by an endless effort to be as transparent as possible during this 
process even when, and especially when, it involved conflicts between his and others' 
perspectives, behaviors, and modes of being. 

Gandhi had assumed at least three basic roles among the social roles: self-experimenter, 
lawyer, and religious being (called properly by others, saint). As self-experimenter he very 
carefully tested on himself what he thought and preached. As lawyer he tried to bring 
sincerity and moral empathy to the negotiation process between the parties in conflict. As 
religious being he worked toward the integration of religious and moral values, and 
especially of love and active non-violence in the political process. Galtung (1992) considers 
Gandhi not only as a theoretician but as well as a ''Karmayogi — a man of action, not merely 
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of meditation" (35). In Galtung's terms, the Gandhian experience is characterized by "a goal 
revealing" attitude; in other words, by an extremely high transparence. 

5.20. A Self-experimenter: 

The practice of introspection and self-analysis cannot be separated from the inner 
dialogue. This practice is extremely old, however it is to the merit of Augustine of Hippo, the 
first who practiced it systematically and recorded the results carefully in his Confessions. 
Gannon's analysis of the history of psychological ideas and methods points out that 
Augustine's Confessions "is the first recorded example of self analysis" in which is 
developed a "careful analysis of the existential will in operation" (Gannon, 1991, p. 23). 
Within this process Augustine repeatedly asked the question "Who am I?" For instance, he 
writes: "And I directed myself to myself and said to me: You, who are you" (Chapter VI). 
This question that regards the existential identity of the questioner is developed in many 
forms while at the same time remaining focused on the nature of the self: "What then am I, 
my ? What is my nature?" (Chapter XVII). The questioner becomes part of the question. 
Gandhi, as with many other personalities for whom truth and love are essential motivational 
forces, embarked himself in a similar process although within the Hindu cultural context the 
writing of an autobiography was not considered a valuable enterprise, as has been previously 
discussed. 

If Gandhi's roles of religious person (even saint) and lawyer, of person of action and 
theoretician, perceived in their unity have been widely discussed, his dedication toward self- 
experimentation achieved systematically during a lifetime is less studied. Gandhi explicitly 
discussed his orientation toward the self-experiment from both cognitive and moral reasons. 
The way in which Gandhi conceived the role of the experiment in his life is explicitly 
presented in his Autobiography: 

"I simply want to tell the story of my numerous experiments with truth, and as my life 
consists of nothing but those experiments, it is true that the story will take the shape of an 
autobiography ... 

Far be it from me to claim any degree of perfection for these experiments. / claim for 
them nothing more than does a scientist who, though he conducts experiments with the 
utmost accuracy, forethought and minuteness, never claims any finality about his 
conclusions, but keeps an open mind regarding them. I have gone through deep self- 
introspection, searched myself through and through, and examined and analyzed every 
psychological situation. Yet I am far from claiming any finality or infallibility about my 
conclusions. One claim I do indeed make and it is this. For me they appear to be absolutely 
correct, and seem for the time being to be final. For if they were not, I should base no action 
on them. But at every step I have carried out the process of acceptance or rejection and 
acted accordingly . And so long as my acts satisfy my reason and my heart, I must firmly 
adhere to my original conclusions." (Italics added.) 

From this perspective he is clearly an advocate of the possibility of each and every person 
to become a trained self-experimenter, an idea that is widely used by many social scientists 
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(Schutz, G.A. Kelly). The self-experiment and self-analysis were explicitly used by 
scientists like Ebinghaus and Freud. It is interesting to note the self-experiment is considered 
as a valid way to investigate psycho-social components of individual behavior (P. Muresan, 
1978). Much more for Gandhi the self-development, that is strongly perceived in connection 
with the achievement of co-development both at interpersonal and at macrosocial level, is 
considered to imply a conscious personal effort. The self-development process implies a 
conscious and active commitment of the person who is supposed to act as a responsible self- 
experimenter. 

Gandhi's mode of restless self-experimentation brings to surface the deep 
interdependence between the cognitive (epistemic) development and the moral development 
of the individual who seeks self-realization. To realize truth, not just to know it, is for 
Gandhi the fundamental goal that has to be achieved by non-violent means (ahimsa). To 
realize truth means at the same time "to realize God" and to "realize oneself. The logical 
and pragmatic consequences of this orientation are analyzed by Naess who marks the 
dialectical relation between the descriptive and the normative character of the rules that are 
derived from this fundamental concern: "the formulation 'all living beings are ultimately 
one', grammatically a description, has a prescriptive element. The oneness is something to 
be realized rather than a fact." (1974, 55). The Gandhian grammar expresses the potential 
reality of oneness that might be realized by self-experimentation achieved in a social context 
and oriented toward truth. This self-experimentation has to be non-violent (ahimsa), which 
means it has to be carried with love. 

5.21. Gandhi in Different Social and Theoretical Mirrors: 

Gandhi did not only assume the roles of self-experimenter, lawyer, and religious being, 
but he created an original synthesis of them in his daily life. Even if this paper does not 
intend to achieve a comprehensive psycho-social approach to Gandhi's life, because 
Gandhi's personal experiences are so deeply connected with his conceptions and macro- 
social actions it seems necessary to point out only a few elements regarding some negative 
and false cliches worked out on Gandhi and Gandhianism. For instance, among such 
negative stereotypes might be mentioned quite a few regarding the way in which he 
perceived the role of industrialization, or his so-called naive socialism; or his so-called 
passivity. Some critics sustained that Gandhi was against industrialization as such. No, he 
was basically against the centralization of power that might be facilitated by certain industrial 
technologies in certain social contexts. Almost 10 years before the Big-Bang of the 
communist totalitarian regimes in 1917, Gandhi argued that he was scared that due to the 
centralization of power and industrialization people might become dependent of a central 
power or even of "a single person" for satisfying their basic needs "for water, food and even 
air". Unfortunately this prediction has been right for most of the communist regimes. 
Regarding his socialism, it has to be mentioned that Gandhi was for an equality of 
opportunities while he was recognizing that people might have different potentials from the 
time of birth. He was not against private ownership, as he did not support the use of force 
against it as the main communist ideologies are advocating. It was sustained that Gandhi's 
conception suggests passivity at the individual and collective level. As a matter of fact, the 
contrary is true. Gandhi frequently argued in words and deeds that there is no moral value 
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that can live independently of work and action. He advocated for a non-violent type of 
action. But, for instance, when there was one and only one possible choice between 
cowardice, a form of passivity, on one hand, and violence on the other, he would suggest 
violent action. Some even went so far as to consider Gandhi a member of the "fifth column", 
that invisible army that was acting behind the front lines during the Second World War! It is 
useful to mention this just to mark the possibility that the social presentations, the 
presentations of a personality achieved by others, may include errors that may have no limits. 
An extremely useful way to avoid the pitfalls of such kinds of criticism was worked out by 
Arne Naess, who worked out a systematic structure of the different levels of norms and 
hypotheses of Gandhianism. Naess achieved in his systematization a "rational reconstruction 
in the form of a normative system" (1974, 58) of Gandhi's experience that makes many 
misinterpretations of it visible and helps to better understand the moral and logical 
complexity of this innovative experience. Naess 's systematization, that will be discussed 
later, includes 27 norms and 28 hypotheses. The first level norm is: "Act in group struggle 
and act, as an autonomous person in a way conducive to long-term, universal, maximal 
reduction of violence." (1974, 60) 

Different types of stereotype are those regarding the life of Gandhi. Some of these 
stereotypes have been criticized by E. Erikson in his comprehensive psychosocial and 
historical approach to Gandhi's life: Gandhi's Truth. On the Origins of the Militant Non- 
violence (Erikson, 1969). Erikson also has the great merit to approach Gandhi's life and 
method not simply close to an anniversary moment (Erikson' s book was published at 
Gandhi's centennial), but in a historic moment when violent conflicts of different kinds were 
widely spread. It was when the cold war reached its peak, a time contemporary with the 
Vietnam war, and the Soviet invasion of Prague (1968). Erikson himself observed during a 
meeting dedicated to his work in 1977 that: "I certainly was enormously impressed by 
Gandhi, during the time when people were impressed by Lenin and Wilson" (oral response 
produced by Erikson at the University of Santa Barbara, a response that is reproduced by 
Walter H. Capps, 1977, 411). Other authors have also criticized the stereotypes generated in 
relation with Gandhi's work and life. This approach has been achieved from different 
angles: anthropology (N.K. Bose, 1953); sociology of religion (Mulhmann, 1950); from a 
political perspective (Dhawan, 1946); and from a historical perspective (D.H. Donald, 1972; 
S. Hay, 1977). Levinson considers that Erikson's "biographical studies on Luther and 
Gandhi are unmatched in their sensitive portrayal of the ways in which historical, cultural 
and institutional forces enter into the shape and substance of an individual life" even if 
Erikson regards development as "a series of stages in ego-development" (D. Levinson, 1978, 
323). 

Other authors have pointed out different psychological meanings of Gandhi's life for the 
study of moral development (Hohlberg, 1981), for the study of faith (Fowler, 1981), and for 
understanding the "complexities and paradoxes of adult development (Levinson, 1978, 254). 
For instance. Fowler, who developed a comprehensive perspective on the development of 
faith, considers that Gandhi, as M. Luther King, Jr., Mother Teresa, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and 
Dag Hammerskjold are among those persons who achieved the sixth stage of faith 
development. According to Fowler, at this stage a person is able to adopt, to work out a 
perspective upon "an ultimate environment" which synthesizes contradictions and unites all 
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human beings. Gandhi was looking for the unity of the entire life. Fowler argues that ''one's 
view of the ultimate environment has an important function: "our images of the ultimate 
environment determines the ways we arrange the scenery and grasp the plot in our lives' 
play" (1981, 29). 

Howard Gardner (1993) approached seven creative 'modern masters' (Freud, Einstein, 
Picasso, Stravinsky, Eliot, Graham, and Gandhi) with the hope to "illuminate the nature of 
their own particular, often peculiar, intellectual capacities, personality configuration, social 
arrangements, and creative agendas, struggles, and accomplishments" (1993, 6). In his 
model of "multiple intelligences" Gardner (1983) worked out seven basic types of 
intelligences: logical-mathematical; linguistic; spatial-visual; musical; bodily-kinesthetic; 
intrapersonal; and interpersonal intelligence. According to his theoretical approach, 
Gandhi's strength is interpersonal and linguistic, and Gandhi's weakness is in the artistic 
field. About Gandhi he writes: 

"In my view the only figure in recent times who warrants comparison with the great 
interpersonal innovators of earlier times — Christ, Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, 
Socrates — is the Indian statesman and religious leader, Mahatma Gandhi. Following 
extensive analysis, as well as carefully fashioned experiments in which he was personally 
engaged, Gandhi fashioned a novel, non-violent approach to human conflict: satyagraha, 
which sought the attainment of valued political goals without enervating confrontations, 
demeaning submissions, or recourse to violence. In my study Gandhi represents a person 
whose ideas, and even more dramatically, whose courageous personal example directly 
affected millions of people." (1993, 12-13, italics in original) 

Even if Gardner's "slant in this study has been determinedly cognitive" (1993, 363) his 
approach involves personality structures, interpersonal factors, family, social and political 
contexts, comparative views, all used from a life-span perspective that strives to discover 
general patterns of "creating minds" while remaining sensitive to the peculiar story of each 
and every case. However, I do consider that there are many unsearched areas in Gandhi's 
life, especially from a motivation and interactional perspective. 

As it frequently happens with the great innovators in human history, their creating lives 
become subjects of different interpretations. It is not very rare when the interpreters of such 
complex creating lives might generate a second identity of the original. When such a 
theoretical identity is not recognized as an approximation of the original identity, according 
to the talent of the interpreters and to some historical and social influences, it might generate 
a strong confusion at the level of social representations of such personalities. It seems to me 
that this is the case of some of Erikson's theoretical images on Gandhi. 

The interpretative bias associated with the elaboration of any biography represents a 
real risk because the author, who is also narrator and interpreter, is different from the person 
who is the central actor of the biography. This bias might have different sources such as: 
projection, lack of information, a pre-conceived idea about the "personage" etc. In addition to 
these, the risk of an interpretative bias could be increased when a biography is conceived 
from a specific theoretical perspective as happens to be the case with Erikson's approach to 
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Gandhi's life. This theoretical bias poses challenging questions when one tries to compare 
biographies about a person with the autobiography of the respective person. The epistemic 
conflict is similar to that between insiders and outsiders in social, psychological, and 
anthropological research as will be discussed in Chapter 7. 

Taking into account that fundamental differences exist between autobiographies and 
biographies, it should be underscored that in Gandhi's case there is a huge amount of 
historical evidence, facts that have been recorded during the timeframe of Gandhi's life. So, 
in the case of Gandhi we have a privileged epistemic situation that is produced by a rare 
encounter among the following sources: 1. Gandhi's autobiography that describes specific 
life events, mainly those events involving specific errors committed by Gandhi and 
acknowledged by him; 2. There is a huge correspondence containing a variety of 
interpersonal documents (letters sent and received by Gandhi) that has the great epistemic 
advantage to provide an inter-subjective test to the experiences, feelings, ideas, events, 
relations and interpretations reported within the autobiography. These are the events that 
Gandhi experienced; 3. The existence of professional witnesses (mainly journalists) and of 
common witnesses in close proximity to Gandhi's personal life space for most of his life 
since he became well-known; 4. The existence of a great number of biographies explicitly 
focused on Gandhi and historical studies that deal with facts, events, attitudes, relations and 
ideas in order to describe and explain certain historical events. The exploration of such a rich 
reality asks for a non-obtrusive approach both at the level of data collection as well as at the 
level of theoretical constructs. It seems that it might be useful for the research to remain open 
to the observed reality and to develop theoretical constructs that are inspired, even rooted 
within the life of the person. 

Lejeune considers that the ''autobiographical pact" between the author and the reader is 
possible because in this literature there is an identity of the author, narrator, and protagonist 
(1989, pp. 12-25). According to his definition, the focus of one who writes an autobiography 
is "his individual life, in particular the story of his personality" (p. 4). As other authors 
remarked, for instance Beaujour (1977, pp.444-449), the autobiography does not need to 
necessarily have a chronological narrative structure, but it might have a logical and synthetic 
one. In an autobiography "the real starting point" is "the identity" (in its legal sense) that 
"grounds resemblance" (1989, p. 24). This triple identity posited by Lejeune's model, author, 
narrator and protagonist becomes more complex in the case of those lives that are marked by 
a systematic, continuous, and critical self-analysis as is the case with Gandhi's life. 

Erikson's interpretation of Gandhi's life has been criticized from a historical perspective 
mainly due to the way in which he approached, did not take into account, or simply neglected 
important and reliable historical sources on Gandhi's life and work (Donald, 1972). As a 
matter of fact, this critique is related to the way in which the "psychobiographer" deals with 
the historical facts. James V. Fowler and Robin W. Lovin (1980) argue that: 

"Because the psychobiographer judges evidence in part by its fit in a theoretical context, 
he may see plausibility in the third-hand stories and fragmentary quotations that the pure 
documentary evidence will not support." (1980, 16) 
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Fowler had worked a complex approach to faith, considered as a "human universal", 
which is called the structural-developmental approach describing six main developmental 
stages of faith ranging from a state of "undifferentiated faith" up to the stage of 
"universalizing faith". According to Fowler, the fact that the psychobiographer is not 
accurately using the "documentary evidence" is an important mistake; however the most 
dangerous mistake from a psychological point of view is that the theoretical model developed 
by the psychobiographer might not allow him to describe and explain the dynamic of his 
subject's developmental process: 

"The greater danger for a psychobiographer, however, is that the theoretical model may 
not be adequate to help him grasp the reality he wants to explore. A tale of external events 
well told has its own intrinsic interest, but what good is a biographical exploration of a 
personality that misses the fundamental dynamics of the subject?" (Fowler, Lovin, 1980, 16) 

As I will document later on, Erikson has approached many important dynamic aspects of 
Gandhi's life. However, Erikson's approach misses an essential element of this dynamic: 
the transformational motivational potential of the life experiences lived, described, and 
deeply analyzed by Gandhi himself. By a strange procedure Erikson tries to fixate, to 
encapsulate Gandhi's entire evolution at the phenomenal level of some of Gandhi's 
experiences. Thus Erikson isolates some events from their developmental stream and turns 
them into labels, even stigmas, for Gandhi's entire life. The most erroneous label is that of 
the moral divorce between what Erikson pretends to be Gandhi's violence (Erikson uses even 
the word "sadism") in his personal life and Gandhi's non-violent doctrine and behavior for 
the public life. This error was basically possible because Erikson neglected the motivational 
development of Gandhi's behavior produced in the stream of his life experiences. Thus the 
role of disconfirmatory personal experiments, which had a great importance from Gandhi's 
own point of view for his own development, has been neglected. 

Many authors have approached Erikson's epigenetic chart from a motivational 
perspective (Veroff and Veroff, 1980; Mallmann, 1980, 1984). For instance, C.A. 
Mallmann, by using a diachronic model of needs hierarchy and by introducing the concept of 
"human polar potentialities" (1984, 57-60), argues for a more complex relationship between 
stages of development and the developmental dynamics of human needs. His model includes 
eleven stages of development from birth to death: existence, security, autonomy, 
understanding, meaning, relating, affirmation, variety (self-change, social variety, habitat 
variety), synergy, peace, and continuation. Mallmann' s approach points out an important 
theoretical question: what are the relations between the dynamic of motives and the 
developmental stages during the entire life-span? This question is extremely meaningful for 
those life histories that include unexpected and non-normative life-experiences. 

Regarding the historical data, it is useful to mention that many important documentary 
sources had remained unknown to Erikson. As S. Hay (1977) proved by his historical 
approach to Gandhi's first five years of life, a great and significant amount of information on 
this subject has been neglected. He refers especially to data regarding Gandhi's mother 
(Putalinda, called Putali Ba), a loving and religious mother with a deep altruistic orientation; 
his father (Kaba), a loving father who had explicit non-violent and altruistic attitudes and a 
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strong sense of order; data regarding his siblings, his relatives, and the daily psycho-social, 
moral and physical environment in which he developed in the first five years of his life 
(1977, 67-101). Part of these very significant data were unknown or neglected by Erikson. 
Still the amount of original and reliable information on Gandhi's life was not approached 
systematically in a cross disciplinary way in order to reach an integrated description, 
explanation and interpretation of his life. This is why it could be said that the psycho-social, 
psycho-analytical, psycho-historical, and cultural studies on Gandhi's life are just beginning. 
Fortunately the bibliography on this area, which is already extremely rich, is growing rapidly. 

Nevertheless, Gandhi's life remains a puzzle not only because of its great complexity but 
also because some of its elements are still insufficiently known, and mainly because the 
interactional traces (his correspondence) are not yet reconstructed by proper theoretical and 
technical means systematically applied to the original sources of information on Gandhi's 
life. The fact that Gandhi's life has not been captured by only one interpretation becomes 
more and more evident, due to the new studies that are going back to the source. 

Some of the descriptions, interpretations and explanations of Gandhi's life provided by 
different authors imply some assumptions that are questionable both from a theoretical point 
of view as well as from the point of view of their empirical accuracy. I think that such 
questionable assumptions have to become explicit if we wish to advance in this huge, 
surprising, rich and loving field that is Gandhi's life. At least the following elements are 
components of this puzzle: 

1. Gandhi's life included, even from late childhood a strong and explicit reflexivity and 
monitoring effort of the self-development processes. In his early adulthood this reflexivity is 
very explicit and almost takes the form of a life-goal that is associated with the commitment 
to self-experimentation. This tendency might be observed in other individuals too. However 
in Gandhi's case it has the advantage to be at the same time: very explicit; systematically 
practiced for a very long period of time; and connected with important person, interpersonal, 
macro-social and even international events. Last but not least, Gandhi's commitment to self- 
experimentation and his strong self -reflexivity (including his silence strikes) were publicly 
observable; 

2. Gandhi's life included an important number of meaningful "non-normative life 
events". According to the contextualist life-span perspective worked out by Baltes (1987) 
the non-normative life-events are referring to unusual occurrences that have a major impact 
on the individual's life (Baltes and Baltes, 1980). The non-normative events are closely 
related to the so-called models of random change. Gergen (1975), in contrast to the models 
of "orderly change" that are usually worked by stage theories, argues that chance factors, 
such as exposure to stress are important shapers of personality. In Gandhi's case such non- 
normative life events not only had a major impact on his own life but also on his 
interpersonal relationships, on different Indian communities in South Africa, on Indian 
society, and on many other ethnic communities from all over the world. Some of these non- 
normative events had the functions of crucial experiences (C. Mamali, 1979). A crucial 
experience is defined as an experience that is able to determine an important choice between 
two or more opposite values, attitudes, modes of being representing turning points into the 
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individual life that could also have important social consequences for others. Crucial 
experiences are considered to play for the personal and interpersonal development similar 
functions with those played by the crucial experiments in the development of scientific 
knowledge; 

3. Gandhi's life had, from a certain moment in time (around 900), an explicit 
''ecumenical, trans-religious orientation" (GalXung, 1992, 16); 

4. Gandhi's life had been strongly influenced and at the same time had a strong meaning 
for macro-social and inter-cultural problems and structures starting before 1910 and up to 
his death in 1948; 

5. A great part of Gandhi's interactional traces, I am referring especially to his 
correspondence, still remains afield that waits to be approached in a systematic way in order 
to disclose the implied relational patterns developed between Gandhi and his extremely 
numerous epistolary partners during a long period of time. Properly speaking, the dynamic 
of Gandhi's epistolary space, and especially the dynamic of the human relations implied in it 
are far from being known. 

6. Gandhi confronts us with an extremely complex, creative holistic life-experience that 
is meaningful for millions of people both as individuals as well as members of different 
groups who recognize themselves as parts of a wider unity of humankind. I agree completely 
with Gardner when he argues that: "one could also nominate a domain for Gandhi — say, 
religious leadership, political revolution, or even philosophical writing. But to do so, I 
believe, would distort an important difference between Gandhi and others. Alone among 
those creators (Freud, Einstein, Picasso, Stravinsky, Graham, Eliot, parenthesis added) 
Gandhi sought to speak directly to other human beings, not as members of a group or domain 
but rather by dint of their humanness. He sought to create a story, a conception, a way of 
being that could make sense to every other individual irrespective of his or her particular 
history or craft" (Gardner, 1993, 356, italics added). 

Despite the fact that Gandhi's love was strongly reciprocated he did not escape from 
strong, many times biased criticism, even insults, that may have come from very different 
directions: enemies and collaborators, political opponents and colleagues, social scientists 
and journalists, public opinion and secret services, people in power and powerless people, 
insiders and outsiders. Gandhi was called a "fifth columnist" (this means a collaborator of the 
Nazis), sadistic, an unloving parent, a coward, a dinosaur, a cruel teacher, a reactionary, etc. 
All these terrible labels are strongly contradicted by the facts of his life, by his words, by the 
societal consequences of his acts. However these false images speak not only about those 
who misrepresented Gandhi's actions, feelings, and thoughts, but also about a common error 
of human societies: to mistreat those who are determined and able to bring about crucial 
changes in human history. Thoreau referred to this error in Civil Disobedience when he 
asked "Why does it always crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and 
pronounce Washington and Franklin rebels" (1970, p. 463) by his legacy. 
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The misrepresentation and many times the violence inflicted to good people represents a 
great puzzle especially for the political thought. Schall investigates this puzzle by using 
Plato's approach developed in The Republic and referring to the analysis of the fact that 
"truth often makes people uncomfortable" that was carried out by Josef Ratzinger in his 
study "Focus: some perspective...." (1990). This study points out the situation of Pilate 
during Christ's trial (1996, pp. 129, 133-134). What will happen if a good man were to 
appear in any city? Glaucon's answer instructs us that most people would expect "that the 
just man who has such a disposition (of being actually good) will be whipped; he'll be 
racked; he'll be bound; he'll have both his eyes burned out; and, at the end, when he has 
undergone every sort of evil, he'll be crucified and know that one shouldn't wish to be, but 
seem to be just" (cited in Schall, p. 129). Taking into account this old and widespread custom 
to mistreat good men, Schall asks what triggers this violence? Looking at the trials of 
Socrates and Christ, Schall reaches the following conclusion: 

"In both cases a good man was brought to trial because there was a claim for truth 
involved in his being (in the case of Socrates) a philosopher or (in the case of Christ) the 
man-God" (196, p. 127, italics added). 

According to Schall (p. 138), the crucial difference between these cases ''is to be found in 
the doctrine of forgiveness ^ Christ offered his tormentors the solution and "asked His Father 
to forgive those who executed Him" (p. 138): 'for they know not what they do' (Luke 23: 
34). The solution created by Christ is at the opposite end of punishment. So to an unjust and 
lethal punishment the solution is forgiveness. 

Why, many times during social history, are groups, societies, and even nations very 
brutal with good human beings? I do not have an answer but I think that the answer has to 
take into account a few historical facts. I will restrain my comments to our bloody century 
that is going to end in a few years. We notice that most of the bloody dictators of the 20* 
century died of natural causes. Of course there are a few exceptions: Lenin was shot but he 
survived for a while, was cared for and even embalmed and turned into a mummified idol. 
The fate of the most well-known fascist leaders is well known: Hitler committed suicide, 
Mussolini was killed. The only communist leader from the former communist regimes that 
fell in 1989, who was tried by a military (revolutionary) tribunal and executed, was 
Ceau§escu. While all the other communist dictators died of natural causes, most of their lives 
were not put on trial even long after their death, regardless of the fact that their lives were 
filled with crimes against humanity. This is the case of Stalin, Mao, Honecker, Jivkov, Tito, 
Gottwaldt, Dej, Pauker, Gomulka, Khrusciov, Brejnev, Kim II Sun, Husak, Kadar, Hohxa 
and many more. Of course among these leaders there are many differences. They maintained 
the structural violence of the communist system that has at its core class struggle and class 
hate followed within a super-centralized social system that was a one party political system. 
In addition some of the communist leaders have been embalmed as Lenin was, joining him in 
godless monuments of the communist heroes that were built to last forever. 

There were, of course, cases when the communist leaders were removed from power 
while alive and killed if their policy did not follow the genuine Communist Party line, i.e. 
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that designed in the Manifesto of the Communist Party. I will mention just the case of I. 
Nagy, related with the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 

In opposition to this treatment a relatively great number of non-violent leaders were 
killed, imprisoned, and harassed. Specifically, Gandhi was assassinated, Martin Luther King, 
Jr. was assassinated, Malcom X was killed, Havel has been imprisoned and deprived of the 
most basic civil rights. Nelson Mandela was put in prison for 25 years, Aung San Suu Kyi 
has been imprisoned, and lives under house arrest being continuously harassed. There is a 
much longer list of non-violent conscience objectors who have been harassed, imprisoned, 
tortured, forced into psychiatric hospitals, and even killed. None of them has ever used any 
violent means of social and political resistance. In addition, even after the fall of the 
communist regimes, some of them have been socially neglected or avoided, or even directly 
insulted by the new political representatives of the so-called transition government. This 
happened, at least, to L. Constante, D. Cornea and P. Goma in Romania. 

The question is: why was there such an asymmetric and unjust treatment of those who 
had a non-violent program and behavior while many of the violent political leaders enjoyed 
rewarding treatment? If one uses the terms of reversal theory (Apter, 1982) it becomes 
evident that a reversal of the social treatment is produced, at least for a short period of time. 
It seems that the answer has to deal with the deep causes of the violent approaches and 
means, and with the structural character of violence. Structural violence and the systematic 
use of the violent means go far beyond the powers of single individuals, even if they are 
bloody dictators. The violent network forces, through blackmail, negative co-dependency, 
hate and the guilt that is not confessed, many other social actors that continue to remain in 
power, close to power or are rapidly brought within the power structure. Also the good 
treatment of good, non-violent people, at the same time means recognition that the violent 
approach and behaviors were evil, and so those who use the Machiavellian strategy (fascist 
or communist) were fundamentally wrong. This basically means they lived in falsehood. To 
recognize such a fundamental error asks for a deep moral and spiritual transformation of the 
promoters of violence. This is an extremely difficult task and when it is not achieved we have 
to agree with the idea Blavatsky expressed more than 120 years ago: the perpetrators have 
the tendency to hate their victims. If the victims are innocent and non-violent the perpetrators 
sense of guilt might make them even more violent. They even refuse to accept that goodness 
might exist, and this is one of the greatest moral and cognitive dangers marking human 
conflicts. To call Gandhi a "fifth columnist" discloses a structural mistrust of those who used 
violence against Gandhi and his mode of becoming. 

The fact that human communities and authorities in general have a big problem in 
accepting an essential truth that contradicts the status quo and implies a huge reconstructive 
and regenerative work might explain why they take such violent actions toward the revealer 
of the truth. The action of the person revealing the truth is perceived as a threat, a real threat 
to the present order that appears under his/her actions to be a false one. This threat is related 
to a dual uncertainty; it challenges the existential identity of those who did not respect the 
truth; and it poses big questions regarding their future within the new order. It seems that 
Gandhi was very aware that for those who do not respect the truth, devastating consequences 
might follow when and after they are confronted with the truth. This is why he continuously 
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asked that the search and expression of truth be carried out only by nonviolent means and 
without anger. The search for truth within the context of human conflicts, according to 
Gandhi, must be characterized by a genuine respect for what is true in the position of the 
opponents. Practically it meant to first make clear where the opponents are right and where 
he, Gandhi, is or was wrong. 

The meaning of Satyagraha, the power of the Truth, refers to the fact that through its 
intrinsic value, the truth is able to build, construct, and regenerate. However, the truth might 
imply a negative force. In specific conditions this might emerge due to its unexpected 
discovery, to the means it has achieved and through the mode it has revealed it might become 
a devastating force. In relationship with the power of the truth one must be prepared, one 
must use non violent means to search for it, and one must express, reveal it in a gentle, 
nonviolent, even living mode. One cannot reach the regenerative potential of the truth 
through himsa, through violence, but only through ahimsa. At the same time to hide the truth 
is a form of violence. 

5.22. An Unanswerable Letter: 

Taking into account such elements, I will mainly discuss some of Erikson's assumptions 
on Gandhi's life and Gandhianism that might need to be revised. Only some of these 
assumptions will be approached here; mainly those placed by Erikson himself at the core of 
his critical view achieved in an epistolary style. More specifically, Erikson's main argument 
is that there is a strong contradiction between the non-violent method designed, preached, 
and practiced by Gandhi in his social (public) life as compared with his own behavior in his 
personal life, within his own family. The argument is written by Erikson as a letter addressed 
to "Mahatmaji" (Erikson's book was published in 1969 and Gandhi was assassinated in 
1948) and finished into an explicit epistolary style with the formula: 

"Having told you all this, I can now simply narrate, without argument and discussion, the 
years of your ascendance to the job of a prophet in his own country. And I conclude this 
letter more truthfully: with abiding and affectionate respect, yours as ever." (Erikson, 1969, 
229-254) 

As it is visible, the letter is not signed. In other words, it tells how Erikson preferred to 
address himself to Gandhi ("Mahatmaji") but it doesn't tell how Erikson is presenting 
himself in this epistolary relationship. Erikson's letter to Gandhi has an in-built, one-sided 
character not only because it had no chance to be answered by the addressee, but also 
because the sender does not explicitly spell his own identity in relation to the person to whom 
he is addressing his letter. 

Erikson starts by mentioning a problem related to the writing process of his book on 
Gandhi: 

"As far as I can gauge it, I am now about midway through the book and as eager as any 
of my readers to follow you to India and to that period of your life which was shared by my 
witnesses. But first I must say a word about your accounts of the period now to be left 
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behind. I will put my critique into words which I hope I would have had the courage to 
address to you were you alive." (1969, 229) 

Many of the previous pages of this book were explicitly used by Erikson to explain his 
own interest in Gandhi. Discussing Erikson's methodological choice Dittes argues: 

"Erik Erikson devoted the first 100 pages of his book on Gandhi to telling us much about 
himself and his involvement with the study of Gandhi." (1977, 364) 

This strategy is considered by Dittes to be like a postscript to Erikson's own book on 
Luther. And Dittes imagines Erikson's argument, speaking for him: 

"But notice how the archives tell us more about the whims of the archivists and eye- 
witnesses tell us more about themselves than either can tell us about our subject." (Dittes, 
1977, 364) 

We may or may not accept Dittes 's interpretation, but the fact that Erikson has dedicated 
a great part of his book on Gandhi to tell us about himself remains clear evidence. Such a 
strong link established by a biographer between himself and the person about whom he chose 
to write might imply much more than pure methodological reasons. The procedure asks for a 
description, interpretation, and explanation of its own motives in order to better understand 
which elements from Erikson's own life history are implied in his interpretation of Gandhi's 
life. For us it is interesting that this methodological choice takes an explicit emotional form 
in Erikson's letter publicly addressed to Gandhi 21 years after Gandhi was assassinated. 

5.23. The Developmental Potential of Disconfirmatory Experiments and of 
Personal Crucial Experiences: 

Gandhi's life is composed by many meaningful experiences that had a strong 
developmental potential at personal, interpersonal, and even macro-social levels. Gandhi 
was extremely sensitive to these experiences, even using the expression "my experiments 
with truth". As the development of scientific knowledge might be marked by some 
extremely important "crucial experiments", the development of personal knowledge might be 
marked by "crucial experiences". Francis Bacon in Novum Organum introduced the concept 
of 'Hnstantiae crucis" that describes those cases that help the human mind to distinguish 
between a true and an untrue hypothesis. J.S. Mill (1889) has worked the concept of 
''experimentum cruces" that could be, in some cases, provoked by natural events. As Goblot 
(1922, 297) has pointed out, the refutation function is a basic function of a crucial 
experiment. Such experiments could be produced not only in relationship with natural events 
but also in relationship with personal, interpersonal and macro-social events, and thus could 
become personal or interpersonal crucial experiences. Gandhi was not only a good observer 
of such experiences, he was also a very refined self-experimenter, producer, processor, and 
interpreter of his own experiments with truth. 

Gandhi described a specific experience that was later interpreted by Erikson as marking a 
meaningful gap between Gandhi's conception on non-violence and Gandhi's behavior in 
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relationship with his wife. Before presenting this incident and a few other incidents that are 
considered by Erikson as indicating a strong contradiction between the Gandhian conception 
of Satyagraha and Gandhi's everyday life, it is necessary to reproduce Erikson's reaction: 

"But I must now confess that a few times in your work (and often in the literature 
inspired by you) I have come across passages which almost brought me to the point where I 
felt unable to continue writing this book because I seemed to sense the presence of a kind of 
untruth in the very protestation of truth; of something unclean when all the words spelled out 
an unreal purity; and above all, of displaced violence where non-violence was the professed 
issue." (1969,230-231) 

Erikson, starting from Gandhi's Autobiography, considers that between Gandhi's life and 
Satyagraha, as conceived and practiced by Gandhi, there was a divorce. This separation was, 
according to Erikson's view, between the non-violence claimed in "words" that "spelled out 
an unreal purity" on one hand, and the violence of Gandhi's behavior in his personal life on 
the other hand. Erikson even uses the term ''sadism": "Your sadism sometimes comes 
through in those utterances in which your revulsion against sensuality turns, for example 
against women as a source of evil" (1969, 234). Because there already exists a vast amount 
of literature on "Gandhi and Woman" that brings plenty of evidence to contradict Erikson's 
statement on this issue, I will focus on Erikson's thesis that there is a meaningful divorce 
between the non-violent character of Gandhi's words and method on one side, and the violent 
character of his behavior within the realm of personal life on the other side. 

I insist a bit more on Erikson's letter for one main reason: many authors have been so 
influenced by it that they neglected to look closer at the main source: to Gandhi's thought, 
words, and actions, to Gandhi's personal and public life. As a matter of fact the letter was 
transformed into a kind of cognitive screen for a few well-known social scientists including 
such diverse authors as Geertz, Gilligan, and Dittes. The problem is that such a screen is not 
only helping us to better see and understand Gandhi's mode of becoming, but it also has a 
distorting effect. For instance, Dittes writes explicitly about this letter and its cognitive 
value: 

"In this (letter, parenthesis added) scathing, affectionate outburst, Erikson lets his own 
feelings towards Gandhi explode. They are complex feelings, full of admiration, especially 
for Gandhi's high principles, and full of despair and scolding, especially for Gandhi's 
sabotage of these principles in his personal life. Erikson seems to represent this letter as a 
catharsis, getting these feelings out of the way of subsequent study of Gandhi. But I ask any 
reader to test for himself whether he does not know Gandhi more fully and more accurately 
through this 25-page emotional outburst by the author than he does from the other hundred 
pages of cooler analysis. Neither, I think, would Erikson have left the passage at the heart of 
the book, however cathartic it may have been, if he thought it did not also yield a unique 
insight of a significant order." (Dittes, 1977, 365, italics added) 

Similar opinions are expressed by Geertz (1969) and Gilligan (1982). First, Dittes does 
not perceive a basic trait of Gandhian principles, mainly that there must exist a harmony 
between thoughts, words, and deeds. And this harmony is not divided between a "world of 
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principles" and a "world of daily life". Gandhi was an individual who had a strong holistic 
attitude: he was a thinker and a practitioner of the "unity-of-life" conception. The world of 
principles and the world of daily action are united in Gandhianism. Admiration for Gandhi's 
principles means admiration for this unity, too. Secondly, Gandhi never said that he was 
from the very beginning a Gandhian, a satyagrahi (one who succeeds to practice the non- 
violent search for truth), but that he did his best to become a satyagrahi through the use of 
non-violent means. Gandhi also recognized that in his way he made many errors. But he 
judged his own errors and worked to correct them in order to reach a greater harmony 
between his thoughts, words, and deeds in his personal and public life. This attitude has a 
strong motivational potential and it influences the social, moral, and religious development of 
the person. Gandhi had a very strong empathy toward those in error because he was self- 
aware of his own errors and analyzed and tried to transcend them. Gandhi argued many 
times that: 

"When I see an erring man, I say to myself I have also erred: when I see a lustful man, I 
say to myself, so I was once: and on this way I feel kinship with everyone in the world and 
feel that I cannot be happy without the humblest of us being happy." 

Before I'll touch on the problem of Gandhi's daily behavior, let us take a closer look at 
Erikson's letter. In his sui generis letter addressed to "Mahatmaji", Erikson reiterates a valid 
argument regarding the fact that self-sacrifice does not excuse a behavior that tries to forcibly 
impose upon others this same attitude: 

"Too long, in fact, has man excused his cruelty to others with the claim that he does not 
spare himself." (Erikson, 1969, 234) In fact, Gandhi had repeatedly tried to avoid any action 
that would force others to achieve things that are not sustained by their inner beliefs and that 
are beyond their will and skills. When Gandhi failed in this direction, he was almost always 
the first one who recognized his own errors and tried to correct them. Gandhi frequently 
expressed this same idea long before Erikson's study. For instance, in 1939 Gandhi wrote 
"While ... it (truth) is a good guide for individual conduct, imposition of that conduct upon 
others will be an insufferable interference with their freedom of conscience'' (Harijan, 1 1-2- 
1939). Even in those situations in which Gandhi was directly asked to provide suggestions 
that might be used by others to guide their own behavior, without refusing to give counsel, he 
frequently pointed out that he should know more about the case and that the persons involved 
should use more of their own skills to solve the problem: "I cannot guide you from here 
about Shanta (one of the girls from the Ashram) without knowing more about her. Discuss 
the matter with Naranda and do what you think best {Gandhi to Premabehn Kantak, October 
4, 1932, inCWMG, LI). 

It must be noted that Gandhi took similar actions and made similar statements long before 
1932. For instance, in his Autobiography (its first volume was published in 1927), Gandhi 
presented many experiments that disclose such thoughts and behaviors. At the same time he 
discussed his own errors in relation to this mode of behavior. However, Erikson considers 
not only that there would be a meaningful gap between the non-violence preached by Gandhi 
and his actual behavior, but also that this gap put the future of Satyagraha method itself at 
stake: 
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"Here, I submit, the future of Satyagraha is at stake, and this not because you "pretend" a 
love which you do not feel, but rather because you seem either unaware of — or want to wish 
or pray away — an ambivalence, a co-existence of love and hate, which must become 
conscious in those who work for peace." (1969, 234, italics added) 

That the Satyagraha method continues to grow after Gandhi's death, as he himself 
predicted, could be proven by its use in some of the strong social movements produced in 
1989 and after in Eastern Europe, and especially during the "velvet revolution" closely 
related to the non-violent way expressed by Vaclav Havel. Satyagraha was used in different 
forms during the Second World War. For example in Denmark, the country where Erikson 
was born: during the German occupation, the population used a Thoreauvian form of civil 
disobedience in order to prove its solidarity with the King. This form of civil disobedience 
was expressed by a huge number of people who were going with flowers to the Danish King 
about whom was spread the false rumor that he was very ill. The people blocked many 
important, strategic roads during the Second World War. By that time the Thoreauvian civil 
disobedience had already been enriched by Gandhi's experience that was well known in 
Denmark, too. At the same time, Gandhi himself acknowledged the direct influence of 
Thoreau's Civil Disobedience on his own thinking, methods, and non-violent behavior. It 
would be extremely interesting to know how Erikson himself has perceived this Danish 
experience. Despite the great number of pages in which Erikson speaks about himself and 
about his method, there is no reference to this Danish event that strongly implied a non- 
violent way of behaving during a time of great crisis. Maybe some of his personal 
documents (especially letters) either sent or received during that time might contain such 
information. 

Gandhi's Autobiography indicates in its title that it is ''The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth". It represents a tremendous and systematic effort to reveal his own errors. Due to his 
continuous self-examination Gandhi became a master of the introspection method. From this 
point of view Gandhi is at the same time very similar to Freud (Freud's letter addressed to 
Fliess, October 1897, 272) while closely following the old traditions of Indian culture. In his 
self-critical approach he did not "lay any claim to originality" as Nanda argued (1985, 145). 
Gandhi even declared in his Autobiography that satyagraha, considered to be a central term 
of the Gandhianism, was not coined by him but by his collaborators. Also, he was not the 
first one to use the dialectics of what Adam Smith (1759/1976, 203-207) called "self- 
approbation and self-disapprobation" but he was eager to find out the developmental 
meaning of the disconfirmatory experiences. The dialectics of self-approbation and self- 
disapprobation, as they were described by Smith, seem to be very useful for understanding 
the Gandhian introspection mainly because it always attempts to remain open to the dialogue, 
and to the critics expressed by the strongest opponents of the self. Smith argues that: 

"When I endeavor to examine my own conduct, when I endeavor to pass sentence upon 
it, and either to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in all such cases, I divide myself, as 
it were into two persons: and that I, the examiner and judge, represent a different character 
from that other I, the person whose conduct is examined into and judged of." (Smith, 1976, 
206) 
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According to Smith (204, 206) the first I is "the spectator" and the second I is "the agent" 
and this division is produced in relation to others due to "communication". In modern 
jargon, the self-approbation and self-disapprobation process assumes the existence of the 
dual cognitive status of each and every individual who is observer and observed, knower and 
known both in relation to oneself as well as in relation to others. The division between 
observer and observed both at personal and interpersonal levels is in fact of cognitive 
fertilizer. The fertilization of the potential dual cognitive status is produced during practical 
encounters with others. A key element in the way in which Gandhi for many years practiced 
a deep introspection is that he focused it on his mistakes and errors in a positive and open 
way. This means that he searched to find out and use the developmental potential of his 
errors, while he attempted to increase his transparency and his openness toward the critical 
judgments expressed by others about his own behavior. All these elements were marked in 
Gandhi's case by his commitment to love and truth. 

Gandhi often recognized his errors and tried hard to correct them. As a matter of fact, he 
considered that: ''Errors should be acknowledged even if the price is falling in a law suit, 
failing in a dispute, losing goods or prestige.'' (Autobiography) The same attitude has been 
many times expressed verbally and behaviorally by Gandhi: It (truth) requires that we should 
never be afraid of confessing our mistakes or retracting our steps." (Harijan, 11-2-1939) He 
tried to be at the same time the revealer and the critic of his own errors in an explicit effort 
toward self-construction. At his turn, in his letter Erikson approached only a few of Gandhi's 
errors (basically two!) from a much longer series of errors revealed and discussed by Gandhi 
himself. 

Erikson's letter addressed to Gandhi is used as an introduction to a chapter called "The 
Event" that is referring to the use of the non-violent method in Ahmedabad, that was 
certainly a joint personal, interpersonal and macro-social crucial experience. Before 
describing "The Event", which is used as an example of Gandhi's non-violent behavior in 
public life, the author gives his own interpretation of a few personal events that, according to 
his own view, drastically contradict Gandhi's image as a non-violent person in his personal 
life, too. Erikson is mainly interpreting two incidents from Gandhi's life as being 
expressions of explicit and displaced violence. Because my interpretation is quite different, 
and because Erikson is not describing some of the significant traits of these incidents, it is 
necessary to start with the description of the first incident. It is extremely important to notice 
that the source is provided by Gandhi's own description and assessment of the incident as 
such, which means it was not an event hidden by Gandhi and discovered by an external 
observer. Also, Gandhi provides his own interpretation of the event that is almost completely 
neglected by Erikson. 

The incident, named by Gandhi "A Sacred Recollection and Penance", happened in 1898 
(Gandhi was 28 years old) in South Africa, at Durban where Gandhi's office clerks, and 
other people from different parts of the world and from different religions often stayed in the 
same house with Gandhi. Gandhi "treated them as members" of his family. One of the 
clerks was a Christian, born of a Panchama family. A Panchama (Untouchable, a casteless 
category) was considered to belong to the lowest strata in India, and Gandhi worked 
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extremely hard and directly to overcome this prejudice. What happened is revealed by 
Gandhi himself: 

"The house was built after the Western model and the rooms rightly had no outlets for 
dirty water. Each room had therefore chamber-pots. Rather than have these cleaned by a 
servant or a sweeper, my wife or I attended to them. The clerks who made themselves 
completely at home would naturally clean their own pots, but the Christian clerk was a 
newcomer, and it was our duty to attend to his bedroom. My wife managed the pots of 
others, but to clean those used by one who had been a Panchama seemed to her to be the 
limit, and we fell out. She could not bear the pots being cleaned by me, neither did she like 
doing it herself. Even today I can recall the picture of her chiding me, her eyes red with 
anger, and pearl drops streaming down her cheeks, as she descended the ladder, pot in hand. 
But I was a cruelly kind of husband. I regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed her 
out of my blind love for her. 

I was far from being satisfied by her merely carrying the pot. I would have her do it 
cheerfully. So I said, raising my voice: T will not stand this nonsense in my house. ' 

The words pierced her like an arrow. 

She shouted back: 'Keep your house and let me go. ' I forgot myself, and the spring of 
compassion dried up in me. I caught her by the hand, dragged the helpless woman to the 
gate, which was just opposite the ladder, and proceeded to open it with the intention of 
pushing her out. The tears were running down her cheeks in torrents, and she cried: 'Have 
you no sense of shame? Must you so far forget yourself? Where am I to go ? I have no 
parents or relatives here to harbor me. Being your wife, you think I must put up with your 
cuffs and kicks? For Heaven's sake behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let us not be found 
making scenes like this! ' 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed and shut the gate. If my wife could not 
leave me, neither could I leave her. We have had numerous bickerings, but the end has 
always been peace between us. The wife, with her matchless power of endurance, has always 
been the victor. 

Today I am in position to narrate the incident with some detachment, as it belongs to a 
period out of which I have fortunately emerged. I am no longer a blind, infatuated husband, 
I am no more my wife's teacher (Kasturba was illiterate and was taught to read and write by 
Gandhi, parenthesis added). Kasturba can, if she will, be as unpleasant to me today, as I 
used to be to her before. We are tried friends, the one no longer regarding the other as the 
object of lust. She has been a faithful nurse throughout my illnesses serving without any 
thought of reward. 

The incident in question occurred in 1898, when I had no conception of brahmacharya. 
It was a time when I thought that the wife was the object of her husband's lust, born to her 
husband's behest, rather than a helpmate, a comrade, and a partner in the husband's joys 
and sorrows... 
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Let no one to conclude from this narrative of a sacred recollection that we are by no 
means an ideal couple, or that there is a complete identity of ideals between us... I have 
always had the feeling that ours is a life of contentment, happiness, and progress. " 
(Autobiography) 

Considering this main incident, Erikson determined that between the non-violence 
advocated by Gandhi and his own behavior in interpersonal and family situations there was a 
huge distance that "put at stake" even "the future of Satyagraha" (1969, 234) as such. This 
is the incident in which Erikson perceived "something unclean when all the words spelled out 
an unreal purity; and above all, of displaced violence where non-violence was the professed 
issue" (1969, 231). This event was considered by Erikson as providing almost the most 
important argument for his interpretation, according to which Gandhi's experience of ahimsa 
would not include the "protection of another's essence as a developing person." (1969, 248- 
249). Erikson used this life event as a kind of prologue to the Ahemedabad event, which 
Gandhi considered an important step in the development of Satyagraha process. 

It is extremely difficult to observe and even to imagine the linguistic basis and the 
motivational arguments that caused Erikson to interpret words like "cruelly kind of 
husband", "harassed her out of my blind love", "torrents of tears", "eyes red with anger", as 
indicating an "unreal purity" as he wrote. But the main psychological, and more exactly 
developmental problem seems to be the following one: even if one would consider that 
Erikson' s interpretation of this life-event is correct, and consequently this event involves a 
fundamental contradiction between Gandhi's words and Satyagraha on one side, and 
Gandhi's daily behavior in his personal life on the other side, is it justifiable to deduce that 
this contradiction is emblematic, representative of Gandhi's entire life even of his method as 
Erikson claims? There are some authors who share this perspective but their main source of 
information seems only to be Erikson's book, and not Gandhi's life and writings: for 
instance Gilligan (1982, 103-5) and Geertz (1969) are reaching and even developing the 
same conclusion based mainly on this interpretation. Geertz, in his review of Erikson's book 
writes: 

"Indeed when it is a dinosaur like Gandhi one is going to see, coming to understand him 
only makes the problem worse. The deeper the labyrinth of his personality is penetrated the 
higher rises the tension between admiration and outrage, awe and disgust, trust and 
suspicion, until the encounter with him becomes as painful and disaccommo dating as he 
wished to make it. It is the triumph of Erikson's book that in uncovering the inner source of 
Gandhi's power it does not dissolve but deepens his inherent moral ambiguity, and in so 
doing extends the intent of his career: to make himself an exemplary prophet, a man who 
recommends his character to the world as a saving revelation" (New York Review of Books, 
November 20, 1969, italics added). 

Geertz does not take into account the difference between what he calls moral ambiguity 
and moral tensions and conflicts. Gandhi, by his self-critical attitude was extremely sensitive 
to the disconfirmatory experiences of his own life (public and personal) trying hard to use 
them in order to relieve the moral tensions, and thus to reduce the area of moral ambiguity as 
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much as possible. Also, Geertz states that Gandhi "(though of course not alone) politicized 
India'. As a matter of fact, Geertz misses an essential element of Gandhi's original reform: 
in a century in which politics penetrated, many times by brutal force, or by refined 
manipulatory means, most of the areas of social, cultural, and even personal life, Gandhi 
tried to bring religious values, attitudes, behaviors, prayers, and modes of expression into 
the political life, and according to his own experience he succeeded in this reformatory effort. 
Gandhi was engaged in an opposite process: he did not try to politicize religion or culture, 
but instead tried to bring religious value and faith into the political arena. Let us quote some 
of Gandhi's attitudinal thoughts: 

"For me politics bereft of religion are absolute dirt, ever to be shunned"; 

or 

"I take part in politics because I feel that there is no department of life which can be 
divorced from religion and because politics touch the vital being of India in almost every 
point." 

As a practical idealist Gandhi expressed a similar approach to intelligence, saying that 
"intelligence that is misused is madness". From the very beginning of his career as an 
attorney, he did not try to win the trial for his client, but to provide justice to both conflicting 
sides by using truth and love. Maybe this is why Gandhi's expertise in this field was 
misread, and during his London period, was called a "mediocre, unimpressive, handicapped, 
floundering" attorney (L. Fischer, 1950, 28). From a perspective in which the goal of an 
attorney is to win despite all the arguments of the opposite side, Gandhi was indeed not only 
a mere "mediocre" attorney, he was a dangerous attorney — a dangerous attorney not for the 
client and for the opposite side but for a system in which the role of the attorney is to win. 
We have to remember that when in school, Gandhi refused to fake an answer to save his 
teacher from public embarrassment: the means were not appropriate for the goal. 

Gandhi believed that God is Truth and Love, and he strived to "achieve self-realization": 
"to see God face-to-face". Gandhi believed that religion, as a mode of being and becoming 
closer to Truth and Love, could help politics. He committed himself to this process during a 
historical period when political dinosaurs and supremacist ideologies like communism and 
fascism were extremely strong. We should remember that the Read Revolution in 1917 
produced the "Big-Bang" of totalitarian systems almost ten years after Gandhi expressed his 
dark but perfectly realistic prediction about the consequences of centralization of power. He 
explicitly opposed this trend because it: 

"would place such a limitless power in one human agency that I dread to think of it. The 
consequence, for instance, of such control of power would be that I would be dependent on 
that power for light, water, even air, and so on. That I think would be terrible." (Gandhi, 
1957, Vol. 2, 169, italics added) 

Gandhi's view on power, and on the centralization process is on the opposite side as 
compared with the Marxian conception. As it is well known Marx and Engels urged for ''the 
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centralization of the means of communications'" (Marx and Engels, Manifesto of Communist 
Party, 1971, 97). In relation with such a goal, Gandhi was asking non-participation, non- 
violent active resistance. Gandhi was opposed not only to the idea, and the practice of class 
struggle, but he also refused to accept that the means of communication should be under a 
central control. For instance, in his conception journals and newspapers represented a chance 
for the members of a community to think with loud voices, and to listen and understand 
different views. 

It is no doubt that Gandhi's political side is extremely complex and includes a variety of 
interactions (face-to-face or mediated by letters) that are themselves very surprising. For 
instance, Gandhi sent letters to many different persons: to the members of his family, to his 
collaborators, to unknown persons, to well-known individuals, like Tolstoy, Tagore, H. 
Wells, Nehru, etc. 

The intrinsic relational structures expressed in his letters ("the way of addressing versus 
the way of signing", and the content and the interpersonal attitude) always prove a great 
compassion, or respect for the self of the other, and express empathy despite the fact that he 
often expressed views that were opposed to those held by the addressee. Gandhi was able to 
prove practically that he was able to respect the "self of others and at the same time 
criticize, or reject and firmly oppose the bad behaviors of others, with a great variety of 
individuals. His letters, either personal or open letters, addressed to Hitler, represent a very 
controversial case. For instance on July 23, 1939, Gandhi wrote his first letter to Hitler (The 
way of addressing: "Dear Friend", referring to "Herr Hitler, Berlin Germany"; the way of 
signing: "I remain. Your sincere friend, M.K. Gandhi"). He wrote: 

"It is quite clear that you are today the person in the world who can prevent a war which 
may reduce humanity to a savage state. Must you pay that price for an object however 
worthy it may appear to you to be? Will you listen to the appeal of one who deliberately 
shunned the method of war not without considerable success?" (CWMG, LXXII, 21) 

This letter has produced strong protests from many people even from the closest 
collaborators of Gandhi. Robert Payne, a biographer of Gandhi, says "Gandhi's attitude to 
dictators was one of compassion." (1969, 486) 

In a second letter addressed to Hitler, this time an open letter that "was suppressed by the 
Government of India" {CWMG, LXXIII, 253), Gandhi maintained the same intrinsic 
relational structure (the way of addressing is "Dear Friend", the way of signing is "I am. 
Your sincere friend, M.K. Gandhi"). It is unknown to me if Hitler answered Gandhi's letter. 
On the other side. Hitler's particular attitude toward "pacifists", a category in which Gandhi 
was included by others, is well known and was explicitly expressed in his own words: "To 
be a pacifist implies a lack of conviction and a lack of character. For, though the pacifist 
relies on the help of others, he refuses to defend himself on his own behalf." (Hitler, 1944, 
37) At the beginning of his correspondence Gandhi explains his letter's close and symmetric 
intrinsic relational structure: 
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"That I address you as a friend is no formality. I own no foes. My business in life has 
been for the past 33 years to enlist the friendships of the whole humanity by befriending 
mankind, irrespective of race, color or creed." (CWMG, LXXIII, 253) 

This letter in which he firmly argues against violence, and in other letters or public 
statements related to the same issue (the message entitled "To Every Briton" CWMG, 
LXXII, 229-231) Gandhi's main idea remains that the non-violent technique could work 
even against the most violent situations and actors: "It is also 'do or die without killing or 
hunting' {CWMG, LWXXIII, 254, italics added). Such an idea is strongly denied by many 
social scientists, biographers, and historians as R. Payne sustains (1969, 486). A question 
remains: Was it possible to use non-violent techniques against Nazi regimes in particular, 
and against any totalitarian type of regime, fascist or communist? Galtung, after studying the 
historical facts regarding what he called a "surprisingly unknown story" {Berliner 
Morgenpost, 3-3, 1984) when a group of German women held a non-violent demonstration in 
Berlin in February-March of 1943: it may sound "absolutely incomprehensible" but it was a 
demonstration "against the Gestapo, in favour of Jews who were persecuted", and in 
addition, "it was successful" even if for a short time (Galtung, 1992, 44-46), reaches the 
following conclusion: 

"The major reason why 'non-violence did not work in Hitler's Germany' was that it was 
not practised. When it was practised by the most vulnerable group, it did work." (Galtung, 
1992, 47) 

Joan Bondurant (1965) asked the same question: is the operation of satyagraha possible 
against a totalitarian regime? Starting from the assumption that every political regime "rests 
upon the cooperation of individuals within the society in the performance of their "respective 
functions" Bondurant (226) concludes that the answer is yes both in the case of facist 
regimes (Nazi Germany) and in the case of communist regimes. For the communist regimes 
Bondurant gives an example of the Hungarian women's revolt during the 1956 uprising. 
These women used flowers and addressed the Soviet soldiers with the question: "We have 
no weapons, only flowers! Are you afraid of flowers?" One could also mention that during 
the mass revolt of December 1989 that lead to the overthrow of Ceausescu in Romania, 
flowers were used against armed soldiers and the dominant speech act was "Without 
violence!" 

Martin Buber, who wrote a letter to Gandhi on this specific issue, considered that the 
situation of the Indians in South Africa was very different from that of the Jews in Nazi 
Germany. Buber expressed his mistrust in the efficiency of ahimsa in the second case: 

An effective stand in the form of non-violence may be taken against unfeeling human 
beings in the hope of gradually bringing them to sense; but a diabolic universal steamroller 
cannot thus be withstood." {Buber to Gandhi, Jerusalem, February 24, 1939, 478) 

I did not find in either Gandhi's correspondence or in Buber's letters the answering letter. 
It is interesting to observe that after Buber wrote this letter, that includes other questions in 
which his opinions were in strong contradiction, for instance on the use of foreign military 
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force, with those expressed by Gandhi, he felt the need to clarify his attitude in his 
correspondence with other persons. This need seems to be extremely meaningful mainly 
because Martin Buber dedicated most of his work to the problem of the dialogue that turns 
the "I and Thou" relationship into a central question. Thus in his letter addressed to 
Leonhard Ragaz on September 26, 1938, he wrote: 

"I certainly do not believe that the message of Jesus is subsumed in "non-violence". In 
the urgency of my concern, those passages in my letter addressed to Gandhi turned out more 
terse and ambiguous than I realized, and I shall seek an opportunity to elucidate again my 
attitude to this man, who is holy to me as well, and to his words Even if one has to venture an 
objection, one has the feeling here that one is walking by his side." (Buber, 1991, 489 italics 
added) 

Buber' s dialogical attitude that asks for and generates a dynamic "mode of existence" 
(Buber, 1970, 59) in which I and You are engaged, explicitly marks that the Gandhian way 
remains valid even when one "has to venture an objection" against it on difficult questions. 

There is no doubt an important social element related to the historical development of 
non-violent orientation: Gandhi had the possibility to publicly express his ideas and attitudes 
because freedom of speech was highly respected. Much more, due to this freedom of 
expression, his ideas were not only circulated in India but they were also published by many 
British journals. Also, as was already discussed, he had the will and took the opportunity to 
ask well-known personalities all over the world to sustain the non-violent movement, as was 
the case of Lev Tolstoy. It should also be mentioned that, as A. Bose argued, Gandhi 
developed the non-violent movement in connection with a historical cultural context that 
promoted the "peace movement" during long periods of Indian history. There is a third 
macro-condition that facilitated the genesis and the use of the non-violent method in its 
Gandhian form: the existence of a critical mass of people who are able to communicate 
among themselves very easily. Even if the absolute quantity of this mass was much smaller 
in South Africa than in India, in both cases its relative size turned it into a critical social mass 
that made non-violence possible and efficient. There is also an individual factor marked not 
only by Gandhi's prototypical mode of becoming, but also by the personal traits of his 
adepts: most of them had virtually no material possessions to lose, and very importantly, 
were not eager to obtain personal material advantages from their non-violent actions, a fact 
that made them non-rewarding victims for a greedy aggressor. They did not identify 
themselves with their belongings, as few as were these, but with all other beings, humans and 
non-humans. This kind of identity is marked by non-violence, including non-violence 
toward violent behavior, and it "demands nothing less than rooting out violence from oneself 
and from one's environment" (B. Kumarappa cited by A. Bose, 1987, 17). For Gandhi, love 
was non-exclusivistic both for human and non-human beings. This is one of the reasons why 
he came in conflict with members of his own family who were asking not only for 
unconditional love, which was Gandhi provided to them as well as to others, but also for 
Gandhi's unconditional participation in their own actions, desires, and projects. Or the 
unconditional participation in the actions of some people, even members of one's own 
family, might lead to an exclusivistic pattern of individuation. In Erikson's (1965) terms 
Gandhi's identity was a "more inclusive" one while, in the case of Hitler it was "based on 
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totalistic exclusion" (1965, 241-255). Due to all these traits the chance to construct a spatial 
and temporal solidarity of those who were inclined to express a non-violent orientation were 
greatly increased. And there is another element that should be considered: Gandhi's belief 
that even if "violent man's activity is most visible", even if dictators of different orientations 
are able to "show the immediate effectiveness of violence", nevertheless violence will be "as 
transitory as Ghenghis's slaughter" while the effects of "Buddha's non-violent action persist 
and are likely to grow." (quoted in Pyarelal, Volume II, 1958) 

How would have Gandhi's experience evolved if he would not have had access to public 
opinion via journals and cables? This is a question that belongs to the "if history" and the 
answer will never be certain. What is certain is that inside those totalitarian systems that 
have completely abolished freedom of expression, and in those social situations where 
democratic traditions were not very well structured, the possibilities to make a non-violent 
attitude public were, and still are, extremely limited. But public communication related to 
non-violent orientation is not identical with the practice of non-violent attitudes. It is much 
harder to practice non-violence when public opinion is repressed but there still remains a 
great possibility for change. 

Gandhi's way of approaching dictators does not have to be isolated from his general 
attitude toward others. This difficult problem could become a subject in itself. What seems 
important in the present context is the fact that Gandhi considered that all those who used 
violent methods, regardless of their goals, and mainly the political dictators who had huge 
power in their hands, needed help, needed to be cured. Maybe this is why Gandhi used in his 
relationship with dictators a language that included many positive words such as "friends" or 
"love", and were directed toward the best human feelings; while in his relationship with 
those who shared his ideas, he could almost directly express his critical remarks. Other 
explanations are also possible. One explanation is that in the Gandhian mode the starting 
point of moral change is always the individual, the self. But this is never an isolated self. 
The individual has to be capable of critical self-evaluation. Or as Pelton (1974) pointed out 
in his comprehensive study on the psychology of violence, a dictator refuses almost 
structurally to perceive his/her own acts through the eyes of others, and especially through 
the eyes of his/her victims. The most difficult problem in such cases is that "hatred" is 
sustained by "beliefs" (43). Gandhi's question is what can a non-violent human being do in 
the face of such tragic problems? What kind of self has one to become? It is necessary to 
become a self that remains responsible in its social development both against "the 
dictatorship of one" and against the dictatorship of the unconscious majority. This assumed 
responsibility has to be driven only by ahimsa. 

Gandhi's way of relating to others, his mode of expressing his own political attitudes, and 
his way of approaching violent situations may be characterized not just as an extremely 
complex experience but also as an experience that proves the value of his social and moral 
imagination. Even in the most difficult of circumstances he strived to achieve a unity 
between his thoughts, words, and acts. He admits himself that he committed errors in this 
process, but when he perceived his own errors he recognized them publicly and tried to 
correct them. 
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From a life-span perspective, that is at the same time a contextual and historical 
perspective (Baltes, 1978), it is necessary to ask: is it legitimate to interpret one or a few 
incidents produced during early adulthood or middle adulthood as having the power to freeze 
the aftermath development of a person, to inhibit the developmental potential of all the non- 
normative events produced before or after them? This question does not restrict itself to a 
concrete case (Gandhi's experience and method), it is not only a cognitive problem that has 
ethical implications, but it implies a basic assumption about human development. The 
assumption that remains non-explicit in Erikson's approach is: it is possible to use an 
incident produced around the age of 30 years (exactly when Gandhi was 28 years old) in 
order to characterize the entire development achieved by that person when the person lived 
another 5 1 years. In other words, is it possible to interpret the role of a developmental 
incident produced in the life of a person without integrating it in the entire developmental 
context of that person? Even if this would be true, this incident clearly indicates a gap 
between the spiritual truth of Satyagraha and the "displaced violence", a gap between 
Gandhi's words, "when all the words spelled out an unreal purity" on one hand and 
"something unclean" in his life on the other hand, as Erikson claims (1969, 231). The 
assumption implied by such a methodological procedure remains questionable because it 
locks under its label the entire life of a person who is continuing to live for many years after 
this incident. All the years lived by Gandhi after the chamber-pots incident (a total of 51 
years!) do not have anything to add to the meaning of this incident, to the meaning of 
Gandhi's life? On what theoretical and empirical basis could one sustain that the aftermath 
years, and especially all the non-normative events that followed this event, have no 
developmental potential or at least a transformational potential (either for the good or for the 
worse)? What are the theoretical reasons that require taking a personal experience out of its 
developmental context from a long series and turning it into the major interpretative and 
diagnostic framework for all the other experiences that have been produced after it? 

If we take into account the main records, including self-records (autobiography), and 
dialogic type of records (Gandhi's correspondence, not just Gandhi's letters) there is no 
reason to isolate one event and transform it into a type of lens through which Gandhi's entire 
life should be perceived and interpreted. This does not mean that all the non-normative 
events have the same developmental meaning and importance, but their meaning and 
importance have to be interpreted in relationship with the entire life span. Much more, 
Gandhi was a dialectician not only in theory but in practice too. He was a special type of 
dialectician, a kind of prototype: one who was reflecting critically on his own development 
and on the interpersonal and social roots and effects of his own mode of becoming. To be 
self-reflective does not mean to be errorless, but to try to find out the causes of your errors 
and correct them. 

Let us more closely examine this question. First from the viewpoint of Erikson's (1950) 
own developmental theory, the de-contextualization of the developmental events is an error 
that should be avoided. According to Erikson's theory, Gandhi was at that moment of his 
life at the beginning of the middle adulthood stage that starts in the late 20s and goes up to 
retirement. Gandhi was 28 years old. By that age he had only lived 35.4% of his entire life. 
Of course, Gandhi did not know how long he would live, even if he many times expressed 
expectation for a long life (over 100 years). At the same time he considered that a person 
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should never delay to do what she/he considers to be good because no-one could really know 
when death might come. On what theoretical and empirical grounds could we assume that 
what happened later on in this stage that might be, according to Erikson, one of generativity 
or of stagnation (1950, 26-267), and what happened during the next stage of older adulthood, 
when ego integrity is opposed to despair, and when wisdom might be achieved, had no 
developmental potential? Gandhi's life, as well as the lives of other healthy people described 
in the Grant Study (Vaillant, 1977) includes different events that are part of the life-stream, 
each of these events having a relative developmental potential. The developmental potential 
of each event might be actualized, increased, or diminished by that of the previous and 
posterior events. 

There is one more question: the fact that Gandhi himself has described, analyzed, and 
assessed the event. Gandhi constantly worked to achieve awareness of his own way of 
becoming. In other words his own development as well as the co-developmental process in 
which he was involved were basic concerns in his life. Gandhi himself observed, judged, and 
tried to improve his own way of personal becoming according to his experiences and basic 
goals (love and truth). It is possible to assume that when a person is working out a strategy 
to take into account and to cope with the disconfirmatory side of his own experiences, the 
process of personal development does not remain a prisoner of pre-established 
developmental stages, especially when these stages concern moral, cultural, and spiritual 
values. Gandhi was a reformer too. His achieved roles do not fit into the pre-existing 
ascribed roles. Some of the non-normative events (Baltes, 1987) in Gandhi's case had a 
strong transformational potential at personal, interpersonal, and macro-social levels. Simply, 
such events do not fit into pre-established schemes, or life stages. They have a restructuring 
function and could be used to enrich our models on life-span development. The number and 
importance of non-normative events in Gandhi's life are so great that it is extremely risky to 
try to impose on it a model of pre-established developmental stages. Let us review the basic 
assumption of Erikson's epigenetic chart: 

"(1) that the human personality in principle develops according to steps predetermined in 
the growing person's readiness to be driven toward, to be aware of, and to interact with, a 
widening social radius, and invite this succession of potentialities for interaction and attempts 
to safeguard and to encourage the proper rate and the proper sequence of their enfolding. 
This is the "maintenance of the human world" (Erikson, 1950, 270, italics added). 

Gandhi's mode of becoming and Gandhianism cannot be reduced to pre-established 
developmental stages. As a matter of fact, G. Vaillant (1977) completed the "eight stages of 
man" with other two stages, "career consolidation", and "keeping the meaning versus 
rigidity". Gandhi's mode of becoming is extremely complex as it is in general every mode of 
becoming of a social and spiritual reformer. The main issue is that such a mode of becoming 
does not try to "maintain the present state of the human world" or the relationships between 
self and the world as they are now. Such personalities are usually very sensitive to the 
suffering of the silent and numerous fellows. This is why the mode of becoming for such 
personalities frequently implies new patterns of developmental interactions. For those levels 
of development predominantly related to the moral, cultural, and spiritual values of a person 
(in comparison with those predominantly related to the biologic and cognitive processes) the 
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pre-established stages might be considered to have the function of Procrustean beds: what is 
longer or wider than the bed has to be cut off, and vice-versa for what is shorter. In order to 
deal with the developmental functions of non-normative events the theoretical schemes have 
to be revised. 

There is plenty of evidence even in Gandhi's Autobiography, ending in 1921, that 
Gandhi's development did not end with the chamber-pots incident produced in 1898. The 
incident used by Erikson, disclosed and analyzed by Gandhi himself, is only one of more 
than 160 "experiments" described by Gandhi in his Autobiography. Of course not all the 
experiments have the same importance nor could one be isolated from a huge experiential 
stream such as Gandhi's life. After this incident, in which Gandhi described himself as being 
in error, the Autobiography intentionally discloses other errors. Let us think an error that 
involved other people in the non-violent movement, and which Gandhi referred to as "A 
Himalayan Miscalculation" as a way of measuring the magnitude of his own error. It refers 
to the fact that a non-violent movement, the hartal, scheduled at the end of March and 
beginning of April 1919, had generated unexpected violent actions. Gandhi argued: 

" . . . I had begun to have a dim perception of my mistake. But when I reached Nadiad 
and saw the actual state of things here and heard reports about large numbers of people 
from Kheda district having been arrested, it suddenly dawned upon me that I had committed 
a grave error in calling upon the people in the Kheda district and elsewhere to launch upon 
civil disobedience prematurely, as it now seemed to me. I was addressing a public meeting. 
My confession brought down upon me no small amount of ridicule. But I have never 
regretted having made this confession. For I have always held that it is only when one sees 
one's own mistakes with convex lens, and does just the reverse in the case of others, that one 
is able to arrive at a just relative of the two. I further believe that scrupulous and 
conscientious observance of this rule is necessary for one who wants to be a Satyagrahi. " 
(1927, 469, italics added) 

There is no theoretical reason or particular reason in Gandhi's story that should limit to 
one or two events the type and number of errors produced, described, and analyzed by 
Gandhi that could have developmental potential. There is a profound developmental lesson 
in the fact that Gandhi's experiments are focused on his own errors; beginning with his 
childhood, he reveals the moment when he has stolen copper to purchase cigarettes and has 
confessed the theft to his father; or when a friend from his late childhood tried to bring him to 
a brothel; up to errors like the Himalayan mountains produced later on in his adulthood. He 
did not try to prove himself right. His experiments with truth are in tune with the rule of 
fallibility worked by Popper (1959, 1963). In his Autobiography Gandhi is much more 
interested in searching for the disconfirmatory experiences than in those who have a clear 
confirmatory character in relationship to Satyagraha, and to his effort toward self- 
construction as a person deeply involved in social relationships, as a person who defines 
himself as a "co-operator" by nature. 

Gandhi allocated an extremely small amount of space in his autobiography to the 
narration of behavior that clearly indicates his strong altruism, and his skills and commitment 
to practice ahimsa in his daily life. For instance, episodes like those in which he invited and 
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treated a leper in his own house; approached untouchables (a category considered not only 
the lowest one, but one that was not even included in the Indian caste system); or became the 
object of violence without responding violently, receive a much smaller space (between three 
and seven times) in his Autobiography and other writings than the space dedicated to his own 
errors, and to the good actions achieved by others. In his effort to intentionally achieve good 
goals such as self-reliance, self-actualization, co-operation, progress with others, or truth by 
good means he committed errors. But when he observed his own errors, or almost always 
when others pointed them out, he used these errors to correct his thoughts, words, and deeds. 

Second, even if this incident occurred in 1898, its developmental meaning, and especially 
its potential, was not exhausted in the same period. Here is a strong difference between 
Gandhi's account and Erikson's description of the same incident narrated by Gandhi. For 
Gandhi, too, this incident is related to the rule of "brahmacharya" , but from the point of view 
of his introspection (deep-introspection as he called it) the incident is related also to a 
transformation that was produced in time: "It was in the year 1900 that these ideas 
(conception of brahmacharya, parenthesis added) underwent a radical transformation, and in 
1906 they took concrete shape" (1927, 278). Not all the personal experiences, whether 
normative or non-normative types of events, have the same developmental potential. The 
developmental potential of an event might need shorter or longer durations of time in order to 
become fully assimilated or integrated into one's own life, as Gandhi argued. Gandhi 
explicitly suggested that the developmental potential of this incident was assimilated in time, 
a transformation that took at least 6 years. It is possible to consider this incident as a crucial 
personal experience lived by Gandhi. A crucial personal experience is an experience, an 
incident, or an event, that is able to provide decisive information and activate feelings that 
may determine the person to make a decision between two opposite values, attitudes, 
motives, life-ways, or modes of being (Mamali, 1979, 121). A crucial personal experience 
might imply either positive or negative feelings, but its basic trait is that it provides enough 
information and emotional load to make possible a choice between opposite values, marking 
a turning point in the individual's life (Mamali, 1981, 232-241, 268-269). The effects of this 
crucial experience on Gandhi's development were very strong even if they needed a 
relatively long time for integration. 

Such incidents could be treated as "nuclear episodes" according to McAdams's theory of 
identity (1985): 

"Nuclear episodes are the most significant single scenes in a person's life story. These 
are the events, incidents, or happenings, which stand in bold print in the story's text. Murray 
(1938, parenthesis added) referred to them as salient as salieat proceedings in an individual's 
life ... 

When nuclear episodes are seen as key incidents in an evolving identity saga, they can be 
broadly classified into two general types: episodes of continuity and episodes of change. 
Episodes of continuity connect the present with the past via an explicit narrative line which 
suggests that the past nuclear episode serves as an explanation for or a foreshadowing of 
some aspect of one's present situation. . . 
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In episodes of change or transformation, however, the incidents mark turning points in 
life stories. These may signal the end of one chapter and the beginning of another, episodes 
of change may be positive or negative in affective tone, and indeed some of the clearest cases 
are reported as life-story low points" (McAdams, 1985, 170-171). 

In Gandhi's case the experiments described and analyzed by him, and those incidents 
reproduced and interpreted by Erikson might be considered "nuclear episodes". Some of 
these experiments simultaneously have a connecting and a disconnecting function. On one 
hand most of them have a disconfirmity function, which Gandhi used in order to correct his 
own actions, his own mode of becoming, but on the other hand one and the same experiment 
may achieve a connection between old values and goals and future goals. For example in the 
case of the "chamber-pots" incident the experience has a disconfirmatory function: one does 
not have to try to impose his attitudes, even his altruistic, caring attitudes to somebody else. 
But it also has a confirmatory function for values, motives, and actions that were previously 
present in Gandhi's life: one's dedication to good goals (truth) has to reach higher and 
higher levels of mutuality, or reciprocity. According to his own developmental program, 
Gandhi was extremely sensitive to the disconfirmatory side of his own experiments, turning 
many of them into crucial experiences. He internalized in a more complex way his 
realization that he does not have to be his wife's teacher, even if she was illiterate, but they 
have to reach a mutual and progressive relationship. The other person does not have to be 
turned into a means for reaching altruistic goals. The chamber-pots incident that is described 
and assessed by Gandhi in his autobiography in the chapter entitled "A Sacred Recollection 
and Penance" provided Gandhi with a chance to analyze and restructure his way of relating 
to his own life. He said: "I am no more my wife's teacher, we are as tried friends the one no 
longer regarding other as the object of lust." 

If we look to this experience by using the concept of traditional sex ideology that has in 
its core the idea of "male dominance" (Peplau, 1979), a concept and scale used in 
longitudinal studies (Peplau; Hill; Rubin, 1993), it is clear that this incident helped Gandhi to 
distantiate himself in a significant way from the traditional ideology concerning man-woman 
relationships. Even if it is impossible to use The Sex-Role Traditional Scale in Gandhi's case, 
his writings, autobiography, and behavioral records are proving that he was for an egalitarian 
relationship between men and women, that he was looking for a relationship of mutual 
progress that excludes hierarchical roles. In other words, it is possible to find his answers to 
the main questions of such a scale and to many other questions regarding the relationships 
between men and women. 

The chamber-pots incident was turned into an opportunity to achieve a mutual 
"progress", as Gandhi is saying. It would have been possible to treat this incident as an 
argument for a divorce between Gandhi's public behavior and principles on one side and 
Gandhi's personal life on the other side if this incident would have induced Gandhi to 
consider his wife just a "school-girl", a "pupil", or an object who has to obey the altruistic 
principles and the rules of non-violent doctrine established by the teacher, Gandhi himself. 
Or for Gandhi, this incident played an opposite role in relationship with his wife: it 
motivated him to work with his wife in finding a way to restructure their relationship. The 
incident could be considered a crucial experience, as it is assessed as such by its narrator. 
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Fiske and Chiriboga (1990) argue that stresses may have an accumulation effect. They 
argue: "when participants report an unusually strong reaction to some stress, it often turns 
out that it is occurring in the context of a generally heightened level of what might be called 
background stress". Fiske and Chiriboga termed this situation the 'camel's back syndrome'. 
It refers to the fact that: "the piling up of stresses leads to a condition where almost any new 
stress will precipitate a potentiated reaction" (Fiske, Chiriboga, 1900, 146-147). But life 
events may produce positive cumulative effects, too. Such positive cumulative effects are 
probably linked with at least two kinds of factors: (a) the intrinsic value of the life-event as 
such for a person; and (b) the ability of the person to analyze, assess, and process the life- 
events and turn them into crucial experiences that enhance his/her own development. It 
seems that Gandhi possessed and developed the skill to find out and accumulate the positive 
potential of his life-experiences. 

Many individuals have used their personal documents to record experiences that could be 
considered crucial. Many such experiences were described by writers such as: Thoreau, 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, Twain, Kazantzakis, Istrati. In order to exemplify such experiences 
with an extremely large variety, I'll reproduce a few cases. 

H.D. Thoreau described such an experience in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers that influenced him to decisively become a vegetarian: 

"The carcasses of some poor squirrels, however, the same that frisked so merrily in the 
morning, which we had skinned and emboweled for our dinner, we abandoned in disgust ... 
as too wretched a resource for any but starving men. If they have been larger our crime had 
been less. Their small red bodies, little bundles of red tissue, mere gobbets of venison, would 
not have 'fattened fire'. With a sudden impulse we threw them away, and washed our hands, 
and boiled some rice for dinner. "Behold the difference between the one who eateth flesh 
and him to whom it belonged! The first hath a momentary enjoyment, whilst the latter is 
deprived of existence!" "Who would commit so great a crime against a poor animal, who is 
fed only by herbs which grow wild in woods, and whose belly is burned up with hunger?" 
(1889, 195) 

Thoreau had reported many other crucial experiences, among them one well known to 
Gandhi: Thoreau's night in jail, when he refused to pay taxes and he was expecting to have 
such an experience. 

In most cases the crucial experiences are not isolated events, they are parts of the 
developmental process. When he was asked by a journalist to describe "the most important 
condition for your career", Mark Twain answered: 

"It is only the last link in a very long chain of turning points commissioned to produce 
the cardinal result; it is not any more important than the humblest of its ten thousand 
predecessors. Each of the ten thousand did its appointed share, and they were all necessary; 
to have left out any one of them defeated the scheme and brought some other result. I know 
we have a fashion of saying 'such and such an event was the turning point in my life', but we 
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shouldn't say it. We should merely grant that its place as last link in the chain makes it the 
most conspicuous link; in real importance it has no advantage over any one of its 
predecessors." (1967,222) 

In some cases a crucial experience may result from a very tense interpersonal situation. 
Marin Preda described his own experience: 

"The adventure of my consciousness had begun on a winter day when a certain 
happening made me understand at once that I do exist. There were many people in the 
house, big beings seated in a circle on small chairs. They were gazing at me with searching 
eyes, that seem hostilely to say: we are watching you, you are one of our own, but what are 
you doing? Then I heard a voice: 'Leave him in peace. Here, you, take this one!' He who 
uttered these words took from the stove a big and round bread and handed it to me. Then I 
realized I became aware and I was tightly holding something into my arms, it was also a 
bread and I understood that this was the reason for the fierce looks directed on me. I took 
into my hands the bread that was for all and I didn't want to give it to anybody. And that 
man, who was listened to by all, instead of taking it away, by force, as all the others would 
like to do, making me cry, he gave me one more. I was awakened from a deep sleep. I 
looked calmly to all of them and I left the bread slowly and dutifully from my arms on the 
table. Afterwards nobody noticed me anymore and all began to tear it into pieces and eat it". 
(1972, 123) 

In other situations the crucial experience could mark the beginning of a new attitude 
towards "laws of nature" as in the case of Kazan tzakis: 

"I remembered one morning when I discovered a cocoon in the bark of a tree, just as the 
butterfly was making a hole in its case and preparing to come out. I waited a while, but it 
was too long appearing and I was impatient (hasty!). Irritated, I bent over it and breathed on 
it to warm it. I warmed it as quickly as I could and the miracle began to happen before my 
eyes, faster than life. The case opened, the butterfly started slowly crawling out and I shall 
never forget my horror when I saw how its wings were folded back and crumpled, the 
wretched butterfly tried with its whole trembling body to unfold them. Bending over it I 
tried to help it with my breath. In vain. It needed to be hatched out patiently and the 
unfolding of the wings should be a gradual process in the sun. Now it was too late. My 
breath had forced the butterfly to appear before its time. It struggled desperately and, a few 
seconds later, died in the palm of my hand. That little body is, I do believe, the greatest 
weight I have on my conscience. For I realize today, that it is a mortal sin to violate the 
great laws of nature. We should not hurry, we should not be impatient, but we should 
confidently obey the eternal rhythm. 

I set out on a rock to absorb this New Year's thought. Ah, if only that little butterfly 
could always flutter before me to show me the way." {Alexis Zorba, Chapter 10, italics 
added, (1970, 174-175). 

As part of a 1979 research project carried out on 304 Romanian individuals of different 
occupations and educational levels (unskilled workers, skilled workers, high school students, 
college students, and professionals; males and females), 68% individuals narrated at least one 
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crucial experience. Among the most important and statistically significant differences 
between those individuals who narrated crucial experiences and those who declared that they 
did not have such experiences is that concerning the quality of their interpersonal motives: 
those who had at least one crucial experience strongly preferred to be involved in 
interpersonal relationships predominantly motivated by intrinsic rewards. It is the intrinsic 
motivation of interpersonal relationships that makes the other a goal and not a means. Also, 
these individuals are rejecting, both for themselves as well as for those with whom they have 
interpersonal relationships, the relationship patterns and actions in which one actor is 
transformed into a tool, an instrument, or an object for the other (Mamali, 1981, 246-247). 
Although the research was not a longitudinal one, its results indicate that the meaning of a 
crucial experience is assimilated in time, and also that its influence on behavior is visible in 
time. 



In Gandhi's case there are many events proving that the transformations produced by a 
certain crucial experience have a relatively precise starting moment while continuing long 
after the event. The Gandhian records provide strong evidence for this idea that Gandhi 
himself expressed many times. Let us examine one more record in which Gandhi speaks 
about this question in a 1940 cable addressed to Herbert George Wells (the author of The 
Time Machine, The Invisible Man, The Outline of History, The War of the Worlds, etc.) as an 
answer to a previous message sent by Wells seeking Gandhi's opinion on "Rights of Man". 
Gandhi argued: 



"RECEIVED YOUR CABLE. HAVE CAREFULLY READ YOUR FIVE ARTICLES. 
YOU WILL PERMIT ME TO SAY YOU ARE ON A WRONG TRACK. I FEEL SURE 
THAT I CAN DRAW UP A BETTER CHAPTER OR RIGHTS THAN YOU HAVE 
DRAWN UP. BUT OF GOOD. WILL AT BE? WHO WILL BECOME ITS GUARDIAN? 
IF YOU MEAN PROPAGANDA OR POPULAR EDUCATION YOU HAVE BEGUN AT 
THE WRONG END. I SUGGEST THE RIGHT WAY. BEGIN WITH A CHAPTER OF 
THE DUTIES OF MAN (BOTH D AND M CAPITALS) AND I PROMISE THE RIGHTS 
WILL FOLLOW AS SPRING FOLLOWS WINTER. I WRITE FROM EXPERIENCE. AS 
A YOUNG MAN I BEGAN LIFE BY SEEKING TO ASSERT MY RIGHTS AND I SOON 
DISCOVERED I HAD NONE EVEN OVER MY WIFE. SO I BEGAN BY DISCOVERING 
AND PERFORMING MY D UTY BY MY WIFE, MY CHILDREN AND SOCIETY AND I 
FIND TODAY THAT I HAVE GREATER RIGHTS, PERHAPS THAN ANY OTHER 
LIVING MAN I KNOW. IF THIS IS TOO TALL A CLAIM THEN I SAY I DO NOT 
KNOW WHO POSSESSES GREATER RIGHTS THAN L" (CWMG, LXXL 430, italics 
added) 

The same correspondence touches the controversial question of art for the sake of art. 
Wells, who had clearly non-conformist behavior and who suffered because of his sexual 
orientation, expressed his agreement with the thesis of "art for the sake of art", pointing to 
the spontaneous character of the work of the artist and the need to be liberated from any 
external constraints. In Gandhi is the view that art should respect the combined value of 
truth and love. For Gandhi, art that does not serve truth and love is worthless. In 
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motivational terms it assumes that the intrinsic motivation of the artist is justified only as 
long as the creative process is characterized in its form and goal by truth and love. Here, 
Gandhi as a creative mind himself, as Gardner called him, comes into conflict with a long 
and strong tradition that supports the idea of art for the sake of art. The problem is that 
Gandhi clearly favored intrinsic motives in human activities, but only as long as these 
activities, by their means and goals, could bring humans closer to truth and love. By his 
orientation, Gandhi is in strong conflict with some well known orientations in art. For 
instance, his view is in contradiction with surrealism, which considers imagination to be both 
a liberating force, an essential form of revolt, and a goal in itself. Breton was very explicit in 
the Manifesto of Surrealism: 

"One can understand why Surrealism was afraid to make for itself a tenant of total revolt, 
complete insubordination, of sabotage according to rule, and why it still expects nothing save 
from violence. The simplest Surrealist act consists of dashing down into the street, pistol in 
hand, and firing blindly, as far as you can pull the trigger, into the crowd. Anyone who, at 
least once in his life, has not dreamed of putting thus an end to the petty system of 
debasement and cretinization in effect has a well-defined place in the crowd, with his belly at 
barrel level." (Breton, 1969, 125) 

Gandhi, too, was deeply dissatisfied with many systems of debasement, but he strongly 
believed in the value of civil disobedience, and he considered that imagination without love 
is dangerous, even evil, as are all the ways to achieve change by violence. In other words the 
problems of survival and self-realization without violence have such an existential 
importance that one cannot risk turning even the imagination into a goal in itself. 

Thus, taking into account all these elements from the stream of Gandhi's experience, it 
seems possible to argue that neither Gandhi nor the relation between his personal life and 
Satyagraha remained unchanged after the chamber-pots incident even if its transformative 
value seems to be assimilated in time and not instantaneously. 

Gandhi did not claim that errors, conflicts, contradictions, and sufferings were not parts 
of his personal life. They were, and Gandhi himself provides most of the evidence regarding 
their existence. He did not try to cover them, but instead tried to cope with them and solve 
the problems generated by them. Thus most of the time such experiences mark moments of 
growth in Gandhi's relationships. 

What are the motivational processes that are linked with crucial experiences? What are 
the motivational processes that are associated with such experiences? And, more 
particularly, what are the motivational roots and consequences of Gandhi's crucial 
experiences? 

5.24. The Gandhian Factor of Self and Co-Development: 

The chamber-pots experience, the night at the train station in Maritzburg, many events at 
Tolstoy's Farm, the Ahmedabad event, the Salt March, and other crucial experiences in 
Gandhi's life had cumulative effects being fully assimilated in longer or shorter periods of 
time. The fact that Gandhi tried so hard to describe, analyze, and use his own experiences 
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during his becoming process turns into a developmental factor. It is possible to assume that 
whenever a person transforms the development of their self and of the relationships with 
others into a constant, strong interest, then this attitude explicitly focused on the development 
might have developmental consequences. It is possible to call this the Gandhian intentional 
focus on self-development and co-development achieved at increasingly complex levels of 
social interaction. We could speculate that the emergence of a Gandhian type of focus on 
self and co-development might influence the developmental process of that person who has 
such dominance. This kind of perseverence and self-critical process focused on one's own 
development in relationship with the development of others could be called the Gandhian 
factor of self and co -development. Gandhi understood maturity not just like a stage but also 
like a process that has its own growth. Two years before his assassination Gandhi argued: 
"The true mark of success in life is the growth of tenderness and maturity in a man." 
(February 4, 1946, CWMG, LXXXIII, 409, italics added) 

In his interpretation of the "chamber-pots" episode, Erikson neglects that Gandhi's 
motives are evolving, and transformed an incident, only partially described by him, into a 
motivational label for Gandhi's entire life and method, stating his belief that due to it even 
"Satyagraha is at stake". This way to deal with the motivation is in strong contradiction with 
the empirical evidence coming from Gandhi's life and is in contradiction with the 
developmentalist models on motivation like those developed by AUport (1937), and 
especially by Veroff and Veroff (1980). The life-span developmental approach to the 
dynamic of social motives is concerned with two basic problems related to the "learning 
process of social motives": "Are social motives relatively constant dispositions, once 
learned", and "Do they get learned in any kind of developmental progression?" (Veroff & 
Veroff, 1980, 37). According to Veroff and Veroff, the development of social motives 
(including moral motives) is a dynamic process during which the fixation has a relative 
character. This means that every new motivational stage might influence already acquired 
motives in different degrees. Also, the fact that a person has the strategic habit to deeply 
introspect his/her own experiences and motives, as Gandhi had, might generate attitudes, 
interpretations, and feelings about one's motives. All these interpretations, reactions, and 
attitudes toward one's own motives are an important source for new motives, for a kind of 
derivative motives that are called meta-motives (Mamali, 1979, 1981, 1985). In contrast with 
Maslow's idea on metamotivation (1954, 1971) he identifies with growth motivation, in my 
approach meta-motives are derived motives throughout the process of conscientization, 
interpretation, and reactions toward one's own motives. Such derivative motives could have 
positive or negative moral values. The main point is that they are motives generated about 
our own motives in a reflexive process. Being especially open toward the disconfirmatory 
elements of his life experiments, Gandhi had a great chance to perceive, judge and even 
change some of the motives of his own behavior. It is very visible that these metamotives 
had, in his case, a strong positive moral orientation. What is very important is that his 
motives (good or bad) changed during his life, and the motives of one or a few life incidents 
cannot be transformed into a general label or even stigma ("sadism") that could forever 
encapsulate his motivational development. 

The strong evidence that Gandhi had constantly practiced deep introspection, observing, 
describing, analyzing, and even disclosing his actions, feelings, and motives is very well 
documented not only in his Autobiography that deals explicitly with "my experiments with 
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truth". It is already evident that Gandhi lived and described an important number of non- 
normative life-events that are "peak experiences" (Maslow, 1971), "optimal experiences" 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1975, 1991), or "nuclear episodes" (Mc Adams, 1985), "crystallizing 
events" (Gardener), or "crucial experiences" (Mamali, 1979, 1981, 1985). What is the 
relation between such kinds of non-normative events and Gandhi's custom to introspect his 
own behaviors, thoughts, and deeds? It is possible to assume that the very fact that Gandhi 
lived significant experiences became a stimulus for his introspective enterprise while at the 
same time his ability to cope with meaningful and non-normative life events increased due to 
his introspective tendency and to the experience accumulated in the previous experiences. 

According to McAdams (1985) some critical life events might be relevant "in an 
evolving identity saga". These are nuclear episodes, which can be classified in two general 
types: "episodes of continuity and episodes of change". The former episodes "connect the 
present with the past via an explicit narrative line". While later the incidents mark turning 
points in life stories" (1985, pp. 170-171). Crucial experiences are distinguished by a set a 
criteria (Mamali, 1980): 

1. Crucial experiences are spontaneous life events that due to their informing resources, 
emotional load, and/or interpretation test one's own views about self, the world, and 
one's own way of relating to the world. Their spontaneous occurrence makes them closer 
to natural experiments and case studies than to laboratory experiments. They are seen as a 
crucial experiment at the personal level. 

2. Crucial experiences imply in-depth participation of the involved person, who is the 
experiencer and the natural observer of these events. The person is an insider of this 
natural experimental situation, and in some cases might play the dual role of observer and 
observed. 

3. Crucial experiences have primarily a disconfirmatory function in relation with a major 
assumption, value or belief, and may help to replace this by a new one. 

4. Crucial experiences activate the reflective, contemplative and interpretative resources of 
the person who lives them and are followed by critical changes in one's own conception, 
behaviors, attitudes, values, beliefs and relationships. 

Crucial experiences have a complex nature, which includes cognitive and extra-cognitive 
components (emotional, social, or moral). From this point of view a personal crucial 
experience is unique, and cannot be reproduced like a laboratory experiment. But one who 
lived a crucial experience can revisit it mentally again and again and often does by the help 
of written self-records. This return to the lived experiences might reveal new meanings that 
were not visible at the original time of such experiences. This cognitive and emotional return 
makes the relation of the person to crucial experiences similar to the relation of scientists 
with crucial experiments that are revisited, re-produced and re-discussed. In both cases the 
initial experience remains open to new insights, interpretations, applications and possible 
developments. 

In a field research experiment on crucial experiences, a significant correlation was found 
between the tendency to reflect, to think about, and to interpret the motives of one's own 
actions on one hand, and the narration of at least one crucial experience lived by the same 
individual on the other hand (Mamali, 1981, 244). Some results of this field research 
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regarding the relation between "crucial experience" and the tendency to reflect, to think, 
about one's own motives are presented in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 




CRUCIAL EXPERIENCES AND THE TENDENCY "TO THINK ABOUT", 
"TO REFLECT ON", "TO INTERPRET"THE MOTIVES OF ONE'S OWN ACTIONS 


Did you live or not a crucial 
experience? 




How frequently do you engage yourself in 

"thinking", "reflecting", "interpreting" 

the motives of your own actions? 


At least one crucial experience 

No crucial experience 

X = 18.622, p<.001 (Mamali, 1981, 


244) 


Quite 

frequently 

N = 142 


Seldom Almost 
never 

N = 122 N = 40 


74 
26 


70 43 
30 57 



People who lived at least one personal crucial experience also have a greater tendency "to 
think about" the motives of others' behavior, which proves a greater motivational empathy 
than those who did not live personal crucial experiences. 

The adoption of the non-violent methods and ways of coping with critical social, moral 
and political issues might be the result of a crucial experience. Such types of experiences are 
present in the case of all the founders and users of non-violent perspectives. Beyond the 
experiences of Thoreau, Gandhi, and M. L. King, Jr., it is useful to recall one of D. Dolci's 
crucial experiences that caused him to use one of Gandhi's well established methods: the 
hunger strike. At the age of 28, soon after he moved to Sicily, the village of Trappeto was 
one of the most difficult regions of Italy marked by violence and poverty. According to his 
own account reproduced by Magione (1968, p. 6), Dolci saw a little girl die in her mother's 
arms as a result of malnutrition. As a result of this life event he made a radical decision to re- 
rank some basic values, changing the course of his life. Dolci considered that this was the 
event that triggered his decision to fast until those in power would also change their behavior. 
He said, "Rather than see another child die I would prefer to die myself ... if I cannot arouse 
people's love by living, I will arouse their remorse by dying". It is evident that, through his 
8-day hunger strike, having strong consequences on his own health, Dolci achieved a rather 
personal innovation in relationship with the Gandhian method of fasting. On one hand he 
respected the Gandhian principle that this suffering must be voluntary but on the other hand 
the hunger strike is not supposed to be used as a coercive tool against others. The relationship 
between the hunger striker and others, including the opponent, must remain a mutual one 
between equal souls as Gandhi repeatedly emphasized. 
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Sometimes the non-violent resistance may be carried out in groups. This is exactly what 
happened in the spring of 1990 in Bucharest, Romania where a continuous and non-violent 
opposition to the forms of neo-communism and/or the inertia of the old communist 
behaviors, structures, and mentalities was organized. At the core of the resistance was the 
Proclamation of Timi§oara, signed by many people (including the author of this study) 
containing a special point (point 8) asking that the former communists who had important 
functions within the structure of the former regime to refrain from politics. This point was 
strong proof that the mass revolt that started in 1989 and lead to the elimination of the former 
dictator, Ceau§escu, was aimed not solely against the dictator, but also against the communist 
system as such. In these conditions the participants turned the University Square into a zone 
free of neo-communism, while the government used the insulting term "golani" (vagabonds, 
hooligans) to refer to the protesters. Since then, the term "Golani" acquired a positive 
connotation within the Romanian political context, referring, especially for those who 
support a democratic society, to people who are non violently opposed to the social inertia 
and residuals of communist structures, behaviors, representatives, ideology and political 
practices. In short, people who are against communism and for democracy. The place was 
called "Golania" (Vagabondland). Within Golania a hunger strike was organized. As this 
phenomenon was described from within Golania (Mamali, 1990a) it included 80 persons. 
The hunger strikers intentionally used their own bodies as vehicles to non-violently 
communicate their political goals to the government while the government repeatedly refused 
any dialogue with the hunger strikers. 23 hunger strikers resisted for three weeks. This 
hunger strike was directed at a government and its entire policy. The action of the hunger 
strikers was in strong consonance with the aims of the nonstop demonstration that was going 
on in Golania, including the eighth point of the Proclamation of Timi§oara. The 
representatives of the government repeatedly attempted to discourage the hunger striker, 
using a variety of means meant to harass and threaten them, including media strategies 
intended to falsify the meaning of this form of protest. In early June of 1990, an official 
representative of the government, a physician named Dr. Z. Filipescu, appeared on Romanian 
television. Dr. Filipescu claimed that the hunger strike was based on a tendency to commit a 
slow suicide, blaming the hunger strikers. This example proves that when those in power 
perceive non-violent actions as having a significant impact on the social climate, those in 
power will try to pervert the true meaning of the action. The effort of those in power to 
morally disqualify the non-violent resistance is itself a violent reaction toward a clearly non- 
violent opposition with the power to reveal the moral weakness of those in power. If the 
strategy intended to pervert the meaning does not succeed, as occurred in Bucharest in 1990, 
those in power might resort to direct violent means for repressing the non-violent protest. 
This is exactly what happened on June 13-14 in Bucharest, Romania when repressive forces 
called "miners" were used to violently eliminate the non-violent resistance (Mamali, 1990a, 
pp.12-13). 

The crucial experiences that resulted in a radical shift from using or at least accepting violent 
means in response to the use of nonviolent means, assume that the entire relationship self- 
world is restructured. This process includes many difficult moments and of course other 
crucial experiences as is revealed by the Gandhian mode of becoming. Regardless of their 
content these experiences, and especially the decisions related to them, are openly disclosed 
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to others. This mode of becoming rejects concealment as being not only a threat to the 
discovery of truth, but also, together with anger, as a gate toward hate. The other, including 
the enemy, is viewed as a goal in itself, never as a means that has to be exploited in order to 
achieve one's own goals. 



5.25. Love, Sexual Love, and the Gandhian Empathy: 

Love, as an existential mode of relating with others and the world, and a major 
motive (force) within one's own becoming represents a fundamental issue across the lifespan 
of the Gandhian experience. This is why it is necessary to explore a few characteristics of 
love that relatively recently became an object of interest for the academic research despite its 
history that is as old as the human story. 

The triangular theory of love worked by Sternberg (1986) assumes that love can be 
explained and predicted by using three components " that together can be viewed as forming 
the vertices of a triangle" (1997, p. 314, italics added). Sternberg's geometrical model (1986, 
1987,1988, 1997) considers that the amount of love is represented by differing areas of the 
love triangle and that the differences in "balances of love" are represented by "differing 
shapes of the triangle". The triangular model introduced by Sternberg includes the following 
three elements: intimacy, passion, and decision/commitment. Intimacy (the top vertex of the 
triangle) refers to "feelings of closeness, connectedness, and bondedness in loving 
relationships" (1997, p. 315). Passions refers to "the drives that lead to romance, physical 
attraction, sexual consummation, and related phenomena in loving relationships" (p. 315). 
And finally, decision/commitment refers to "the short-term, to the decision that one loves a 
certain other, and in the long-term, to one's commitment to maintain that love" (p. 315). It is 
important to underline the idea of this model that all these components can be viewed as 
"forming together" the metaphorical triangle of love. Sternberg's original and seminal model 
proves one more time how useful a metaphor might be in approaching very complex 
problems. In general, metaphors, as Duck (1994) has pointed out, provide great resources 
for the study of human relationships and have great advantages as long as one looks at their 
limits, too. This metaphor has the huge advantage of including highly significant measurable 
components of love. One should notice that there are other challenging triangular models of 
love. For instance, Vivekananda (1939) designed a triangle of love that has in its top vertex a 
dimension defined as "unconditionaF, on the left side that of "fearless", and on the right side 
that of "no rival" (focused but not exclusionist). This model does not provide an explicit 
theoretical framework for defining the components and for predicting their relationships, and 
very importantly, does not discuss how such a model could become testable. What is 
interesting with Vivekananda' s triangular model of love is that for each of its three 
dimensions it implies an opposite dimension. Conditional love is not a "true love", a love 
relationship dominated by fear is not a love relationship; love is an including force. It is 
important to mention that for Vivekananda love is not only fearless but it is strongly related 
to freedom. The problem is that in opposition to Western thought, Vivekananda first 
conceived freedom as an inner process. Dalton (1966, pp. 34-39), who achieved a fascinating 
study on the idea of freedom in Vivekananda' s political thought, makes clear that 
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Vivekanada opposed those colleagues who conceived freedom as an outside force or reality. 
For him, freedom is "the Self of your own self. 

In some recent studies on love this inclusive force has become an essential trait. For 
instance, Aron and Aron (1986) have introduced the self-expansion model that is considered 
to mark love relationships in an essential mode. According to Aron and Aron (1997) "The 
self-expansion model proposes that a central human motivation is self-expansion and that one 
way people seek such self-expansion is through close relationships in which each includes 
the other in the self (p. 25 1). At the same time one has to keep in mind that within the 
Gandhian mode of becoming every self has its own autonomy and that any relationship with 
any other self has reciprocal character based on the idea and the belief that all souls are 
equals. 

A vectorial representation of love (Mamali, 1997), which by definition implies direction, 
strength, and an application point (area) of the vector, poses a number of theoretical 
questions. The most important one is, how could such a model account for those situations in 
which love has one and only one beloved object as well as those situations in which the 
loving person may love, in different ways, more than one beloved "object" (mate, children, 
parents, country, nature, transcendental values, and even enemies)? Is a vectorial model, due 
to its directionality, limited to what DeRougemont (1940) described as a Romantic love in 
late medieval Western societies? Is it limited to a love exclusively oriented toward one and 
only one object in the entire universe? The present model assumes the multi-directional 
character of love. Love is considered to be a holistic and dialectical process that generates a 
field of positive forces inside and outside the loving person. This view implies that love is a 
positive unconditional mode of relating with oneself others, the world, and the 
transcendental realm. Love is a goal in itself and at the same time it might be both the way 
and the goal. This unconditional mode of relating might have different contents. 

Without going into details at this point, it is necessary to anticipate an issue that will be 
discussed later: a dialectical construct of love (and hate) implies that hate also has an 
unconditional character. So, hate is considered a process that generates a field of negative 
forces within and outside the hating person (hater). No matter what the behavior, the 
emotional, physical, social, or moral state of the hated person, the hater, at the highest level 
of his/her hate, will continue to hate. 

The dialectical and vectorial approach to love and hate (Mamali, 1997) attempts to 
simultaneously deal with the intrinsic dynamic of these two modes of relating as well as the 
complex interactions and transformations that might be produced between them at different 
"levels of social complexity" (as Hinde defined the concept, 1979). All these mean that an 
abstract and metaphorical model of love should be integrated into an explanatory framework 
that also includes hate and the qualitative changes implied by the transformation of one into 
its opposite. 

This complex interaction implies the following assumptions: 

i. Love and hate may coexist within one and the same person or social unit (dyad, 
group, community, national, international); 
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2. Love and hate may be oriented in different degrees and with different forces toward 
the same goal (target), which can be oneself others, the world (its different levels of 
social complexity), and the transcendental realm; 

3. As motivational forces within and among persons and social units of different 
complexity, love and hate might develop complex dialectical relations and influence 
each other; 

4. During their interaction love and hate might develop a series of mixed and conflicting 
types, and in specific situations they might exist in relatively separated spheres of 
activities and relations; 

5. The interaction between love and hate, and their intrinsic dynamic, might be 
influenced by mental states and acts that have a converting role. For instance, envy, 
admiration, revenge, humility, and forgiveness might play such roles; 

6. Due to their intrinsic qualities, their consequences, and their relative strength, love 
and hate can play converting roles in relation to basic life-orientation and in their 
reciprocal interactions. 

In the case of the dialectical model of love it becomes possible to maintain the 
assumption of different types of love and, at the same time, it logically leads to the charting 
of the main types of hate (Mamali, 1997). The dialectical model of love and hate makes it 
possible to identify different types of hate which result from the combination of rejective 
passion, concealing, and separation which might be present or absent. To do so, the vectorial 
representation asks to define each element's value interval not only on an increasing positive 
scale, but also on scales that take values from -x to +x. In such a case intimacy, passion, 
and commitment might take either positive or negative values, the negative values indicating 
opposing components. 

Intimacy — in its one-dimensional expression — may include bipolar elements such as 
liking versus disliking, self-disclosure versus hiding, self-revealing versus simulation. 
However, it makes sense to look at the opposite process of concealing, hiding. Self- 
disclosure may fail due to a number of factors, but it is assumed to be a permanent drive in 
intimate and close relationships. Self-concealing may fail, too (there are secret tests, Baxter, 
Willmont, 1984) but it also might be a dominant and relative constant trend in a conflicting 
relationship, and especially in a hate relationship. Dindia (1997, p. 426) argues that self- 
disclosure is a dialectical process: "it is circular: SD does not necessarily move from non- 
disclosure to disclosure in a linear fashion. The end state of this process is not full- 
disclosure." Moreover, as Miell & Duck proved, in complex relationships, such as friendship, 
the parties might work special relational strategies that aim to either "develop" disclosure and 
friendship or to "restrict" disclosure and friendship (1986). 

The dialectical tension of self-disclosure-self-concealing becomes essential in the history 
of close relationships. Baumeister (1989) has explicitly introduced the concept of "alternate 
intimacy" in the case of "masochistic" relation in which the individual has the opportunity to 
disclose an alien identity in an intimate relation. Even if disclosure is a major way to share in 
a love relationship, it is surrounded by the risks of late disclosures and of involuntary 
disclosures. These risks might be increased by the fact that the hierarchy of the disclosed 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences might not be perceived in the same way by one's partner. 
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This implies at least opacity and it might lead to a real or imagined concealment and 
deception. 

In terms of love, Hatfield and Walster defined passion as "A state of intense longing for 
union with another" (1981, p. 9). The same definition is accepted by Sternberg (1986, 1997). 
It is useful to call to mind Aristotle's distinction between the category of "passions" that 
includes relatively short-term emotions like "fear", "anger", and "joy", and the category of 
passions that includes relatively long-term emotions (and emotional relationships) such as 
"love", "hate", and "friendship" (Ethica Nichomachea, 1105a-1106b, 1128b, 1156b). In his 
approach to passion, Aristotle takes an explicit Heraclitean, (i.e. dialectic) perspective, and 
discusses the value of the "opposites" (1 155b) in the process of human passions and their 
relation with virtues and character. These ideas suggest that in the analysis of love and hate it 
is useful to maintain the classical distinction between emotion and passion. Emotion and 
passion might have similar levels of intensity but their lifespan is different. Emotions are 
much shorter (seconds, minutes, hours, maybe a bit longer) than passion, which may last 
days, weeks, years, or almost a lifetime. In his urge theory of emotion and cognition, M. 
Toda (1995) introduced the distinction between ''urges", or "emotions as behavior 
programs", ''mood-states", as feelings or "emotional agents" and "emotional attitudes" that 
need "some object schema in memory", as one of "a hated" or loved person. Passion could 
make a person be more emotionally sensitive toward specific "objects", "values", or "beings" 
that are the focus of long-term passion. One of the greatest dangers of passion is habituation. 
High emotional reactions are produced not so much by the object of passion's presence, but 
by its absence or possible disappearance. This way of defining passion might help to better 
understand the relation among all the components of love. 

According to Janet (1929), love and hate are interdependent social sentiments that have 
some contradictory and some similar consequences. For instance while love makes people 
closer to each other (the loved persons "se rapprochent les uns des autres") the person's 
hate increases the distance until complete separation; people who hate eachother work in this 
direction {"ils travaillent a s'ecarter", Janet, 1929, p. 191). Janet makes a clear cut 
difference between the feelings of antipathy and hate sentiments: "hate leads to destruction 
while the antipathy is a conduct which increases the distance and leads to the simple 
absence." The individual who hates "desires the death" of the other (p. 207). However, both 
love and hate may increase the "individuation process", meaning they "specialize" the human 
relations (p. 200). It is interesting to recall that according to Janet an individual who lives 
within an environment filled with antipathy becomes less "intelligent", less able to follow 
his/her "beliefs and judgment", and becomes a much "weaker" person (p. 204). 

There are emotions that last much more than a few days, as in the case of grief. Grief is 
an emotion produced by a major loss, by loss of a relationship, of a being, of a resource that 
in most cases was marked by a lengthy affective bond. Grief is understood as an emotional 
reaction to the event of loss (DeSpelder & Strickland, 1992). 

So, one could build symmetrical opposite dimensions such as "attractive passion" versus 
"rejective passion" , constructive passion versus destructive passion. This might contradict a 
common belief that considers passion to always be a positive feeling and process. Passion 
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might imply positive or negative feelings, and these feelings might reach limits when they 
start to turn into their opposite. One could work with a lot of passion, or interact with a 
friend in a very passionate mode, just as one could destroy an object with passion, may 
quarrel with passion, fight violently with passion, or retaliate with passion. 

The concept of commitment in love/hate relationships seems to generate the greatest 
number of theoretical questions. According to the empirical results provided by Sternberg, 
the "highest loadings on commitment factor are 'I am committed to maintaining my 

relationship with ' (0.89), 'I expect my love for to last for the rest of my life' 

(90.86), 'I have confidence in the stability of my relationship with ' (0.78), and 'I can 

not imagine ending my relationship with '(0.77)" (1997, p. 325). It is evident that 

most of these items are focused on the durability of the relationship marked by love. One 
might speculate that this durability is an expression of the "solidarity in time" of those in love 
and is also an expression of a certain degree of identification with the loved one. The fact 
that commitment more frequently implies a long-term relationship than a short-term 
relationship leads to the assumption that the relationship as such and the other person have 
high chances to be considered as goals. What might happen if those involved in a love 
relationship are considered means? It seems that it might represent a major step toward the 
erosion of commitment in particular and of a love relationship in general. 

Table 2 suggests that hate might be as complex as love, that it might have a variety of 
forms even if the individuals and the communities are tempted to mainly distinguish 
its different degrees and not so much its types. For instance, a hate marked only 
by blind, rejective passion, is different from one marked by concealment and separation. 







^TABLE 2 








KINDS OF HATE: 




COMPONENTS OF HATE 




Rejective passion 


Concealing 


Separation 


Non hate 















Visceral hate (amok) 




-1- 










Avoidant hate 







-1- 







Cold, disdainful hate 












-1- 


Imprisoning, deceptive hate 




-1- 


-1- 







Hidden, cautious hate 







-1- 




-1- 


Open, militant hate 




-1- 







-1- 


Synergic hate 




-1- 


-1- 




-1- 


(-1- = component is 


present; = component is 


absent) 





Table 2. Schematic representation of different types of hate (Mamali, 1997) 
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The dialectical construct of love and hate suggests different dynamic patterns among all 
its components (the six components of love and hate plus the conversion processes). Taking 
into account all these components (Figure 1 ), it becomes possible to advance a number of 
new hypotheses and also indicate the limitations (Mamali, 1997). This model contains a 
positive representation (love) and a negative representation (hate), Figure 1 (after Mamali, 
1997). Only one component of Sternberg's triangular model is renamed in its original 
representation, namely passion, which becomes attractive passion in a dialectical 
representation. As one could easily notice, the upper side is almost identical with Sternberg's 
original model. The lower part of the model attempts to represent the opposite processes. In 
between these two parts of the model that are conceived as being parts of the same dialectical 
unity there are a number of transition and conversion processes. What is a converting 
process? A process with the potential to change an intrapersonal and an interpersonal state 
from a negative one into a positive one and vice versa. Some of them, for instance 
forgiveness, open the way from hate to love, while others, for instance revenge, open the way 
from love to hate (Figure 1). 

The dialectical construct of love does not result from a mechanical addition of the 
negative side (hate processes) to the positive side (love components) of the triangular model. 
At its core this dialectical model has the interplay among all the basic components of love 
and hate and leads to the identification of some critical areas and questions. For instance, it 
points out that all these components might exist in an actual or latent form. The absence of 
concealing (in the hate structure) does not mean that the negative feelings are actually and 
actively disclosed. It only means that concealing is not present. However, this makes it 
possible to investigate the transition from absent to latent, and later on to an actual 
component. Such a transition (absent, latent, actual) might have consequences on the pattern 
and force of hate (or love) and on the chance to achieve mixed types (such as attractive 
passion + commitment + concealing) and even radical changes from love to hate and in the 
opposite direction. 

Despite the fact that this dialectical representation includes the opposite processes and 
makes room for a range of hypotheses regarding the transitional processes between love and 
hate that are not encompassed by Sternberg's model, it does not allow one to produce an 
integrated vectorial representation of love-hate tensions. Formally (mathematically and 
logically) it is possible to define all the n basic elements of a vectorial representation of love- 
hate by using values that run from a positive extreme to a negative extreme. This is a subject 
for a different study. However, within the Gandhian mode of becoming, which is in deep 
consonance with the Christian model of love (John 15: 9-23; Luke 6: 27-35), the dynamic 
character of love is turning it into a force. Psychologically speaking, it means love, as well as 
truth, are fundamentally motivational processes. The possible interaction between love and 
hate is represented by the conversion area in which each of the three dimensions might 
switch from a positive value to a negative one due to critical events or long term cumulative 
processes. 
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Intimacy 



Romantic Love 



Attractive 
Passion 




Companionate Love 



Decision/ 
Commitment 



LOVE 



Revenge 
Despise 
Cruelty 
Ingratitude 
The other and 
the relationships 
as tools 



Converting processes: 



Forgiveness 
Admiration 
Compassion 
Gratitude 
The other and 
the relationship 
as goals 



Repulsive 
Passion 




Separation 



HATE 



Concealing 



Figure 1. A dialectical model of love and hate (Mamali, 1992, 1997) 
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Graphically (Figure 1), the representation of love can be changed to include the negative 
processes, i.e. hate processes, and an area of transition between the two. It seems that such a 
metaphor might be closer to many life situations in which love-relationships turn into hate- 
relationships, and when conflicting relationships, even hate-relationships turn into friendly 
love relationships at different levels of social complexity. From this perspective it is possible 
to not only generate new predictions that are not worked out by other models, but to enlarge 
the horizon of the significant problems that can be approached by it. For instance, the 
present dialectical model might explain a series of individuals' puzzling behaviors who 
aggress, or even kill, very close persons with whom the trespassers were, or believed to be in 
love prior to their aggression. The model could provide a better understanding of those 
relationships among individuals and or communities that are turning from violent ones into 
liking ones, and even loving ones. 

Additionally, it becomes possible to locate the experience of forgiving within this model 
that has the potential to transform hate relationships into love relationships. On the basis of 
individual cases (moral and religious experiences) one might assume that this experience of 
forgiving is essential for the transition (and/or conversion) from hate processes to love 
processes. When it fails to become a crucial experience (meaning an experience that forces 
the person to make a critical decision among opposite values) then the chances of having 
endless revenge cycles are increased. These cycles mark the individual lives as well as the 
lives of large communities. A vectorial and dialectical construct of love opens the theoretical 
and empirical possibility of testing hypotheses related to the converting functions of 
forgiving experiences. 

Forgiveness was defined in different modes by a number of authors (Enright et al., 1998, 
McCuUough et al., 1997). For Enright, forgiveness is a "willingness to abandon one's right 
to resentment, negative judgment, and indifferent behavior toward one who unjustly hurt us, 
while fostering the underserved qualities of compassion, generosity, and even love toward 
him or her" (1998, pp 46-47, italics added). For the present discussion it is important to note 
that forgiveness has behavioral, cognitive, emotional, motivational, and communicational 
components. For example, a behavioral component is expressed by the victim's 
renouncement of a justified compensation, a cognitive component includes the expectations 
toward the transgressor, the emotional dimension includes the negative (grudges) or positive 
feelings toward the transgressor, the motivational one refers mainly to the rewarding value of 
considering the other a means of repair or as a goal in its own right. 

A challenging case is that of Sade. After his liberation from prison he expressed in many 
letters his transformed feelings of revenge toward his mother-in-law (March 13, 1777; 
October 4, 1778; March 22, 1779; April 1780; "Ma Grande Lettre", February 20, 1781; May 
1781, etc. - Laborde, 1990, 1994; Lely, 1961; Seaver, 1999) into a helping behavior. When, 
during the French Revolution, he was appointed to the Section des Piques he turned into his 
former enemies' liberator, saving them from the death sentence so frequently applied by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. So, his "excess of hate that I shall be compelled to feel toward my 
fellow men" (Evening Prayer, April 1782) turned into protective behavior. Any model that 
completely separates the love/hate process within human life cannot explain this fact from 
Sade's life, which represents the prototype of sadistic behavior. It seems that the strong 
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hatred developed by Sade against his mother-in-law, as related to his deprivation of freedom, 
while he perceived her as a main cause of this deprivation. While he was deprived of 
freedom Sade used also an extremely aggressive questioning style: the number of questions 
in his letters with a rhetorical and threatening nature is very high especially when the 
obstacles to his release from prison are mentioned. 

At the very moment when his deprivation of freedom, the condition of loss was removed 
during a brief period, and Sade was free, he was able to give up his feelings, thoughts, 
promises and even projects of revenge and shift away from a strong hatred into an area of 
forgiveness. One might say that Sade's hatred toward his mother-in-law was mainly a 
reactive hate caused by his deprivation of freedom. Once this deprivation was eliminated he 
was able to achieve an act of forgiveness. Is this act of forgiveness a move toward an active 
love? This power reversal mainly depends on the quality of motives, seeming in Sade's case 
that his motives were not intrinsic interpersonal motives when the well being of the other and 
of the relationship becomes the goals. 

The dialectical model of love makes it possible to assume that the increase of behavioral, 
cognitive, and emotional components of forgiveness may reduce the influx of stimuli that 
nurture hate and increase those stimuli able to nurture love. For instance, asking for and 
granting forgiveness reduces the separation between two persons, diminishes the sources of 
negative feelings and provides chances for commitment and positive feelings. When the 
transgressor discloses their acts toward the other, together with his/her own readiness to 
correct them, and when the victim grants such a possibility, or even declares their own 
readiness to willingly renounce claims to punishment and any expectations of reparation, the 
two sides are reducing a component of hate (concealment) while increasing the 
correspondent component of love (positive self-disclosure). 

However, forgiveness is just one of the processes that might be involved in the 
conversion of hate to love, or in the maintenance of love in the case of a temporary 
antagonistic episode in a given relationship. Among such processes, admiration, 
compassion, and mercy could be mentioned. 

There are other important processes to suggest that in close relationships the components 
of love and hate might subtly interact. Such a process is deception. The fact that Gandhi 
systematically attempted to achieve a maximum disclosure of his feelings, ideas, and future 
not just to his friends, and closest collaborators, but also to his opponents, is a clear indicator 
that for the Gandhian mode of becoming the disclosure of truth, and of one's own images 
about the truth in a nonviolent mode is an essential condition to avoid conflict, anger, and 
hate. Gandhi rejected concealing, deception, and any form of intentional miscommunication 
in order to gain an advantage. Without truth, and without shared truth, a loving relationship 
among individuals, groups, and communities is out of reach. On the other hand it is known 
that achieving the "shared meaning", according to Duck's model, is a long process that 
includes preparatory stages. 

The dialectical construct of love suggests that there are processes that might work in the 
opposite sense. For instance, revenge, and especially the "instrumentalization" of the other 
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end of the relationship, their transformation into tools, seems to be important for converting 
love into hate. This dialectical representation makes it possible to visualize the idea that "the 
same energy becomes love, the same energy becomes hate" (Rajneesh [Osho] 1998, 218). 
He makes a clear-cut distinction between lust and love: "If there is a love relationship, 
anything becomes a person. If there is a lust relationship, then the person will become a 
thing. And this is one of the most inhuman acts man/woman can do-to make someone a 
thing" (pp. 174-175). 

Based on these elements, I proposed a graphical representation that takes into account the 
dialectical character of love and hate and the converting processes that might produce a 
structural reversal or mixed types in the case of different social actors (individuals, groups) 
who are interacting. 

The hypotheses and predictions that might be generated by it are: 

• Any relationship dominated either by love or hate may suffer a number of 
transformations that are conditioned by the balance that exists among all the six 
components; 

• The transformation of a relationship dominated by love or hate can originate either in 
changes of one or more of the six components or in changes of one or more of the 
converting processes. At the same time the dominance of love can increase the 
chances for the development of positive processes such as forgiveness, admiration, or 
gratitude, while the dominance of hate can increase the chances for the development 
of negative processes such as revenge, envy, and ingratitude; 

• Love and hate relationships are considered to be relatively stable when all their 
componential processes have positive and respectively negative values. Their stability 
can be changed by any of the three components if its force passes a threshold value. 

• If a negative dimension (let us say separation) is overcome by the remaining two 
positive dimensions, then the new love relationship will be stronger than the previous 
one. If the remaining two negative dimensions of hate repress a positive dimension, 
the new hate relationship will be stronger than the previous one. 

• The love/hate dynamic is open in both directions due to the consequences of different 
conversion processes such as forgiveness, admiration, revenge, or envy which as a 
function of their quality and quantity, may have the power to reduce the strength of 
one or more components of hate (respectively of love) and increase the strength of 
one or more components of love (hate). In more general terms, such conversion 
processes have the potential to change the dynamic patterns of love and hate. 

• The more rapid the transformation of love components into hate components, the 
stronger the hate vector will be. The quicker the transformation of a love vector into 
a hate vector increases the chances of repressive, violent, destructive actions oriented 
against the former beloved person turned now into a hated object. 

• The more rapid the transformation of hate components into love components (for 
instance, concealing into disclosing, separation into commitment, rejective passion 
into attractive passion) the stronger will be the love vector and the greater the chances 
of producing helping, saving, and kind behaviors toward the former hated person who 
has turned into a beloved one. 
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• The greater the strength of the love vector the higher the chances that its components 
will become more independent from the love components of the beloved's vector, up 
to a point where love might become independent of the behavior of the beloved 
(object, value, relation, social unit). The greater the strength of the hater's hate vector, 
the higher the chances that its components will become more independent from the 
hate components and behavior of the hated (object, value, relation, social unit). 

• If the vector of hate (in its synergic pattern) toward the other is stronger than the 
vector of love toward oneself then there are great chances that the hater will be ready 
to inflict injuries to the other (up to its higher limit, which is destruction of other) 
even if these injuries have to be totally associated with self-inflicted injuries (up to 
the higher limit, which is self-destruction). 

Within the Gandhian mode of becoming the strong interdependence between Satyagraha 
and Ahimsa was recognized by a number of codes of conduct that very clearly express the 
consequences that emerge from ahimsa-satyagraha and sarvodaya, within a given context. 
All the practical rules included in these conduct codes are based on the individual's duty to 
listen and develop his/her conscience. For instance, according to Bose (1947) who worked 
out a synthetic picture of these rules that were not dictated by Gandhi to anyone, only 
through free choice could a person become a Satyagrahi (one who practices Satyagraha). 
Among the rules presented by N. K. Bose (1947, 157) are: self-reliance all times; reduction 
of demands to a minimum, consistent with truth and respect of principles; concentration on 
the errors and weaknesses of the Satyagrahi and his/her group; in relation with the 
adversaries, one must strive to respect dignity, honor, to be sincere and to avoid one-sided 
victory (triumph); the agreement must start with the fundamentals before any other goals 
might be achieved; in case violence is used against the Satyagrahi and her/his collaborators 
retaliation must never be used. As a matter of fact, during the 1930 Salt March all the 
volunteers had to respect a specific code of conduct (Tendulkar, 1953, Vol. 3, p. 17) that was 
naturally rooted within the nonviolent conscience of the person. In this case the participants 
(out of free choice, volunteers) were asked: do not harbor anger in yourself, be able to endure 
the anger of the opponent; submit to arrest promptly and politely (as Thoreau did!); do not 
remain attached to your own property but refuse to surrender any property that was entrusted 
to you by others and one must do this at the risk of one's own life. 

All these rules of conduct are radically different from the measures of any opposing 
totalitarian party. For instance, the attitude of respect toward private property, the use of non- 
violent means, the careful inspection of one's conscience, and the respect of the enemy are in 
evident opposition with the measures of The Manifesto of the Communist Party that requires 
the abolition of private property, the use of violent means, obedience to the political 
vanguard representing the class conscience, etc. Such rules were consonant with the idea of 
a lethal class struggle, and its logical and practical consequence that marked all the 
communist regimes: class hatred. 

Within the case of the Gandhian mode of becoming these rules of conduct had the power 
to spread through the power of example, through social modeling (Bandura, 1986, 1997). 
The "agentic perspective" worked out by Bandura, goes beyond the duality of personal 
agency and social structure and assumes that the agent intentionally influences not only one's 
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own functioning but also life circumstances. This perspective helps to understand the 
combined dinner and societal changes produced by the Gandhian approach. The vectors of 
the Gandhian agency were the power of truth and love that had to emerge within the 
individual. 

As long as free initiative, freedom of conscience, and volunteer participation are not 
respected the participation degenerates and ends in pseudo-participation. If the forced 
participation (an oxymoron covered by a tragic reality) reaches a great number of people then 
it can generate hate and social self-hatred. This is one of the tragedies produced by the 
lengthy forced participation imposed by all communist regimes according to the original 
Marxian action oriented texts (Manifesto of the Communist Party; Address of the Central 
Committee to the Communist League) in which general measures were worked out and which 
required total obedience {''the most unanimous" this is the expression used by Marx and 
Engels, 1850) in relation to a super-centralized power structure. In opposition with this, 
Gandhi many times exposed the terrible dangers implied in super-centralization and insisted 
on self-reliance. 

The forced participation produced during the long years of terror officially organized by 
the Communist Party represents one of the processes that appear to have a strong inertia after 
1989. Because many people did not publicly achieve a clear separation from communist 
bondage (behaviors. Communist Party, secret repressive forces, false volunteer 
organizations, etc.) the moral and political renewal of the social fabric suffers tremendously. 
In fact the departure from forced participation implies a reversal within the love/hate 
structure. A person must recognize his/her errors, wrong behaviors, and hateful acts, and do 
this in full social light (Satyagraha) in a mode tuned to ahimsa. Because this departure was 
not yet completed, the inertia of the former forced participation remains a source of hate. 

It seems that Maritain's diagnostic (195 1) on the fall of the totalitarian regimes, of what 
he called "barbarous society", proves to be prophetic. After Maritain makes clear the anti- 
totalitarian character of Gandhi's approach he predicted: 

"The fate to which the inner logics of a totalitarian State tends is not a revolution which 
finally gives control to people, but an ultimate disintegration by a slow rotting of human 
conscience within it" (p. 71). 

The danger of the forced participation cultivated by the communist regime asks for huge 
efforts to regenerate the moral ground of all social actions. Old misbehaviors, memberships 
in structurally violent organizations (such as the Communist Party), wrong choices, and 
honest errors, mainly of political nature but not only this category, which were currently used 
by the communist system as a means to enhance the forced participation might become, after 
the fall of the communist governments, sources for a renewed forced participation especially 
if there was not open recognition of the former errors and of one's own responsibility. These 
non-confessed and non-exposed errors are used as a means to produce a new forced 
participation. One might assume that the widespread corruption is, in many cases, only one 
of the consequences of this forced participation. The Thoreauvian principle of non- 
participation in the friction of the political machine that Gandhi respected represents a 
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necessary condition for any type of authentic participation. Without the right of non- 
participation any form of political participation may end up in alienation and violence. 

Erikson considers that Satyagraha cannot be restricted to brahmacharya that is 
understood by him as been practiced by "ascetic men and women who believe that they can 
overcome violence only by sexual self-disarmament. For the danger of a riotous return of 
violence always remains at least latent if we do not succeed in imbuing essential daily 
experiences with a Satyagrahas-of-everyday-life." (1969, 234, italics added) It is important 
to notice that Gandhi "after full discussion and mature deliberation" took the brahmacharya 
vow in 1906. He consulted Kasturbai (his wife) "at the time of taking the vow. She had no 
objection. But I had great difficulty in making the final resolve. I had not the necessary 
strength." (1927, 208) For Gandhi, brahmachary is not reduced to the restriction of carnal 
relationships, but it "means control of the senses in thought, word, and deed". If during the 
otogenesis of a mature personality there is a strong interdependence between sexual love and 
love (love for his/her children, parents, friends, for one's opponents, love for God, and love 
for nature), then it would be a great simplification to identify sexual love with all the other 
forms in which love could be developed and expressed. Much more, Gandhi does not reduce 
or identify satyagraha (non-violence) to brahmacharya (a spiritual kind of sexual 
abstinence). Brahmacharya, as an old cultural and spiritual rule, does not forbid one to 
marry and have children. Gandhi clearly disclosed what today could be called his attitude 
toward sexual relationships: for him sexual relationships needed to have a mutual character 
tuned to the goal and responsibility of conscious procreation. After procreation, both man 
and woman may decide whether or not to take the brahmacharya vow. 

Gandhi never suggested that one should take the brahmacharya vow before the 
generative relationship between wife and husband had been fulfilled, even if he had been 
exposed to violence in his childhood due to the traditional pattern of marriage in his own 
country. It is known that the marriage ceremonies among Hindus of Gandhi's family caste 
group were performed when the girl was seven, nine, or eleven years old. According to 
Prabhudas Gandhi (1948, 18-19), the family historian, in 1857 Gandhi's mother was perhaps 
eleven years of age when she married Kaba (Gandhi's father), being approximately 24 years 
younger than her husband. The same kind of marriage ceremony happened to Mohandas and 
Kasturbai, both of them being young. Much more, Gandhi sustained that for many 
satyagrahi, brahmacharya may remain an ideal: "for many it must remain only as an ideal". 
Gandhi's attitude toward sexual relationships represents a personal choice achieved in a 
specific cultural context and at a certain level of personal development. He did not impose it 
to others even if he considered it as a consciously searched and self-guided step in his own 
development. 

The second incident reported by Erikson is focused on sexuality and violence. Gandhi 
narrates a number of experiences that took place at the Tolstoy Farm, created by him, where 
boys and girls came to be educated. One day "all the boys and girls went together to a bath". 
Later on Gandhi discovered that "one of the young men then made fun of two girls". Gandhi 
"remonstrated" the young men and at the same time he "wished the two girls to have some 
sign on their person as a warning to every young man that no evil eye might be cast upon 
them, and as lesson to every girl that no one dare assail their purity". After a long 
deliberation with two older women from the farm, the decision made was to cut off the fine. 
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long hair of the two girls. Gandhi also narrates that once he lost his temper and hit a young 
man from Tolstoy Farm with a ruler. In both cases he analyzed his own errors and insisted 
on the fact that he tried to look to all the children "as a mother's eye would follow a 
daughter". In psychosocial jargon this means that he tried to have the same degree of 
empathy toward children, inclusively toward girls, as a mother usually has. Regarding this 
problem, Erikson argues: 

"How could any man make his eyes follow some young girls going down to the spring 
with strictly "maternal" eyes, that — at least to a Westerner — seems hard to comprehend and 
rather unnecessary to pretend. It is because you (you refers to "Mahatmaji") feel a father 
might be aware of a daughter's attractiveness as a female? Would not the father or teacher 
who is aware of young curves but devoted to the growth of the person be better equipped to 
guide and protect his daughters than the one who "sterilizes" his own eyes?" (Erikson, 1969, 
239, italics added) 

There are at least two misleading assumptions in Erikson' s question. One is about the 
functions and limits of empathy. There is no reason why a person of a certain gender, age, 
race, religion, profession, and so on should not try to put him/herself in the shoes of another 
despite all the differences (age, gender, race, religion, profession, culture) between them. 
There is no reason why a father, or a mother, should not try to perceive how the other 
perceives his/her own children. As a matter of fact, many studies are proving that women 
have usually higher empathic performances than men (Hall, 1984; LaFrance, 1985). Why 
should not a man try to look for a while to the world, even to the girls, from a perspective of 
a mother? It is almost impossible to imagine a scientific, social, emotional, or moral 
restriction regarding the roles, the persons in relation to whom this exercise might be 
accomplished. Second, there is the assumption that "a mother's eye" that follows a daughter 
is "sterile"? Why should only a father be "aware of a daughter' s attractiveness as a female" 
and a mother should not? This extremely strange hypothesis for a therapist (and Erikson was 
a therapist) is logically implied by the idea that a father who sees girls through a "mother's 
eye" would necessarily sterilize his own eyes. There is no reason why such an exercise will 
not enrich the man's own perspective on girls and will only sterilize it. In his life, Gandhi 
had many opportunities to perceive, understand, and learn how women perceive, understand, 
and approach the behavior of other persons. After very carefully studying a great number of 
historical, reliable sources focused on the first five years of Gandhi's life, Stephen Hay 
reaches these conclusions: 

"In his earliest years, as later, the development of his social skills were stimulated by a 
high level of interpersonal interaction with the many adults and children in the joint family 
household. 

Throughout his first five years both his physical and his emotional needs were constantly 
cared by the women and girls of his family, especially by his mother (who possibly weaned 
him late), his sister, his grandmother, and his nurse." (Hay, 1977, 102) 

Gandhi was extremely fortunate to ''taste the joy of parental love" as he said. He was 
loved by his mother, his father, and by his extended family (N. Bose, 1953). Maybe it would 
be useful to make a comparison between Erikson's own family context and Gandhi's because 
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it is known that Erikson's biological father left Erikson's mother while she was still pregnant. 
Later on Erikson found this basic fact regarding the beginning of his life. It is unknown how 
the effects of Erikson's family context affected his way of approaching Gandhi's life. But 
there are already enough data pointing out a huge contrast between the situations of the two 
children. Gandhi knew his entire family from the very beginning, not only his mother and 
father, but his relatives too, and he was loved by all of them. He was not only fortunate 
enough to have a loving father and a loving mother, to have all the conditions to perceive his 
own father as a role-model, but he also had a specific situation in which, besides the fact that 
he loved his father, he tried to also play the role of his mother. Gandhi had the chance to 
identify himself both with his natural father and with his natural mother. This means Gandhi 
had the conditions to become something more than a loving father. 

Is there any link between Erikson's feelings toward his unknown biological father who 
abandoned him and his pregnant mother, and the way in which he perceived and interpreted 
Gandhi's life? Could one say that the discontent toward one's own father could influence the 
way in which one perceives an individual who identifies him/herself with both his/her natural 
parents? Is it possible to say that the revolt against one's own father could be turned into a 
revolt against one who had the chance to identify himself at the same time with his father and 
his mother? I do not have a clear answer to these questions, but I think that they are real 
questions and that Erikson's interpretation of Gandhi's life is strongly marked by Erikson's 
own life story. 

The loving, large, and open family context had a strong influence on Gandhi's 
motivational development. If we look at this problem with the help of the model of the 
"stages of motivation differentiation" (Veroff and Veroff, 1980, 21-30, 270-280) it is 
possible to argue that in Gandhi's childhood there was a strong basis not only for a balanced 
growth of "social relatedness" motives but also for many complex motivational stages such 
as "belongingness", "interdependence", and "integrity" stages as defined by Veroff and 
Veroff. For example, at the level of social relatedness stage, the basic developmental task is 
"What loved ones do". Gandhi had a very rich environment from this point of view. At the 
same time he had the opportunity to approach in a safe, complex, and loving psychosocial 
context much more complex developmental tasks such as "the differentiation of relationships 
to social organization ("What groups do"), and the task of the "differentiation of 
interdependence of self with others or with society". One of the main questions for this basic 
developmental task is, according to Veroff and Veroff, "What 'we' do together" (1980, 251, 
280). Such a complex motive is developed in adolescence but its roots are established in the 
first 4-6 years of life. It is possible to observe that later on in Gandhi's life (especially in 
early adulthood) one of the main developmental tasks and questions was not only "What we 
do together" but ''What we are together, and especially what we are becoming together" . 
This question is strongly implied not only in Gandhi's relationships with his family, with his 
wife, with his friends and fellows, but also in his relationships with his opponents, his 
enemies. Through the doctrine of "the unity of human beings", it also has natural and 
universal implications expressed by him. 

Growing in such a loving context where women and girls, as well as men and boys, were 
present, it was not very difficult for a gifted child like Gandhi to develop the basic elements 
for a future strong empathy. He already had daily experiences in which he had the chance to 
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observe how women and girls were perceiving, feeling, and reacting. It is quite sure that he 
observed that their skills to understand others and to care for them were quite great. When 
Gandhi's mother died in 1891 (just a few weeks before he returned to India after his three- 
year study in London), he was not only deeply impressed, but he clearly disclosed that the 
dedication of his mother was an ideal and a duty for his own becoming. He said: "Now that 
the real mother is no more, I shall serve India as my mother" (conversation with Prabhudas 
Gandhi, 6 March 1971, quoted in Hay, 1977, 101). Such a developmental background, and 
such an explicit life decision ("... serve India as my mother") are evident preconditions for 
the development of a strong empathic skill. The fact that Gandhi was able to look at girls as 
if with a mother's eyes is not anymore a surprise. On the other hand, such empathy is not a 
sterilizing one, but just an enriching one, a complementary one. 

Gandhi explicitly approached in an original and useful way the problem of empathy, even 
if he did not use the concept as such. He developed this skill and his own vision about its 
functions especially in the case of conflicting relationships, and even for antagonistic 
relationships. It is even possible to delineate the major traits of what could be called 
Gandhian empathy, focused basically on conflicted relationships. The Gandhian empathy 
includes: 

(a) to take the role of the other, to look at the problem from other's perspective. He asked 
explicitly "to think of things as our opponents think of them". Such an exercise requires a 
"detached state of mind", a state "very difficult to reach". He argues further: 

"Three-fourths of the misery and misunderstanding in this world will disappear, if we 
step into the shoes of our adversaries quickly and think of them charitably." {Young India, 
1923, 125) 

(b) as much as possible to try to see where another is right, to look to his/her positive 
traits through a magnifying glass. Our own errors should be perceived through enlarging 
lenses while the errors of our enemies through minimizing lenses. At the same time we 
should look at our own errors from the perspective of others, and try to be as critical as 
possible with our own errors; 

(c) the Gandhian empathy rules out deception and secrecy, and requires full transparency 
(Hirijan, 11-2, 1939). It has to be achieved within an open relationship in which empathy 
and self-disclosure are cognitively and morally linked. 

(d) the Gandhian empathy refuses any attempt to use one's own empathic skills, one's 
own knowledge of others to his/her own advantage. It rules out the Machiavellian idea 
sustaining that one should know another better in order to use him/her better. 

(e) role reversals within antagonistic relationships may be achieved by empathic efforts 
but its goal remains the transcendence of the relationship as such without hurting the 
antagonists, but by dissolving the antagonism. Both at the interpersonal as well as at the 
societal level the "nearest approach to truth" is "through love" (Young India, 31, 1931). The 
Gandhian empathy implies that the cognitive and emotional role reversal has to be used as a 
step in a process that tries to transcend, and not to reverse, the antagonistic roles. 
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The functions of Gandhian empathy and the way in which he conceived and attempted to 
deal with the goals-tools dynamics are very similar to the way in which some feminists are 
conceiving the same problem. For instance A. Lorde writes: 

"For the master's tools will never dismantle the master's house. They may allow us 
temporarily to beat him at his own game, but they will never enable us to bring about genuine 
change. And this fact is only threatening to those women who still define the master's house 
as their only source of support." (1992, 112, italics in original) 

The reversal of roles does not change the structure and it will not make a relationship 
healthier. The tools have to be as non-violent, as good, as the goals. 

Erikson considers that Gandhi's "sadism" is visible when "your revulsion against 
sensuality turns, for example, against women as a source of evil, against food intake as no 
better than defecation, and against milk as a 'dangerous substance' (Erikson, 1969, 234). 
That Gandhi did not consider women as a source of evil is so frequently proven in his life 
that it will take too much space to discuss it here. Nevertheless, let us remember, for 
instance, that Gandhi often expressed his appreciation for the beneficial effects of the 
altruism, skills, dedication, intelligence, moral behavior, endurance, courage, and many other 
positive traits of women on his own life. He mentions his mother (Putalinda), his wife 
(Kasturba), his sisters and cousins, the women of South Africa who protected him against 
violence, Mrs. Goldstone's behavior, the brave behavior of Mrs. Alexander, and of many 
other named and unnamed women (1927, 4-5, 190-192, 205, 322-325). It is also true that 
Gandhi did not accept turning women into puppets by using so-called innocent gifts of great 
monetary value (1927, 220-221). 

The mode in which Erikson uses the term sadism in his biography of Gandhi poses a few 
problems. First it is not covered by a description of specific behaviors that refer to the 
meaning of the concept of sadism. This meaning refers to the pleasure derived from being 
cruel to others, and especially concerning the sexual gratification obtained through inducing 
pain, abuse, and degradation of others. Let us make it very clear — there is not a single such 
instance in Gandhi's entire life that could be associated with such tendencies. The fact from 
the "chamber pots" ("A Sacred Recollection and Penance") previously discussed was 
generated by the fact that Gandhi desired for a Christian and an Untouchable to be treated as 
a member of his own family. His wife could not perform this job with joy, as Gandhi did 
himself, with the same expectation for her. This was the main element of this bitter and 
dramatic family conflict. In his account Gandhi reproduces his own angry words, "I will not 
stand this nonsense in my house", realizing that his words "pierced her like an arrow". His 
wife reacted angrily by saying, "Keep your house and let me go." We learn from Gandhi's 
voluntary description of the episode what happened at the next and final level of this terrible 
conflict; he "caught her by hand, dragged the helpless woman to the gate ... with the 
intention to push her out". He confesses not just the visible facts, but also his intention. The 
episode is closed at the cascade of questions his wife asked: "Have you no sense of shame? 
Must you so far forget yourself? Where am I to go? I have no parents or relatives to harbor 
me. Being your wife, you think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks?" The episode 
includes a certain degree of violence and the terrible intention to push his wife out of their 
home. There is no doubt that this violent act happened and that Gandhi immediately 
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corrected his behaviors. But this episode included a strong conflict of attitudes, angry 
feelings, angry speech, angry intentions, and even a degree of physical pressure. Was this 
unique episode an expression of sadistic behavior? Gandhi judges himself in this episode, 
calling himself "a cruelly man". Did this type of episode ever repeat? No! Did Gandhi 
revise his entire attitude toward his wife? Yes, his attitude changed structurally and he refers 
to this as a "sacred recollection and penance". Did this episode involve any pleasure 
obtained through inducing pain and suffering in his wife by mere cruelty? No, Kasturba's 
tears and questions induced pain in Gandhi, causing him to immediately correct his action. 

If one has in mind the meaning of sadism as it relates to the series of appalling, perverse, 
violent, and cynical behaviors that have the goal to mainly inflict pain in sexual victims, in 
order to increase the perpetrator's pleasure, as in the behaviors of Marquis de Sade for which 
he was condemned to prison (Lely, 1961), then one has no basis to apply this term to 
Gandhi's behavior. Even if one only considers the violent language (threats, curses, insults, 
etc.) and attitudes expressed by Sade during his imprisonment (Sade, 1994, 1994) it is clear 
that Erikson's application of the term "sadism" to Gandhi's case represents a conceptual 
abuse. Why Erikson used such an unjustified and unjust label in the case of Gandhi's 
behavior remains an open question. 

The chamber pots incident poses a few questions regarding the angry outbursts within a 
relationship this is marked predominantly by ahimsa and love. What causes a person who has 
a loving relationship with a significant other such as a spouse, to have such an outburst of 
rude, even violent, behavior? What causes a person whose relationships with others, close 
friends and opponents alike, as a rule are dominated by nonviolence, truth, search, and love 
to be dominated by anger and to behave in a terrible mode? These questions have a more 
general aspect knowing that a great number of homicides occur between persons who are 
engaged in intimate relationships, relationships marked by love, or at least a form of love. 

Some possible answers are suggested by Gandhi himself. He thought of his relationships 
with his wife in a similar mode to the traditional patriarchal model of the relationship: "I 
thought that the wife was the object of her husband's lust" that he "was the teacher". He 
considered his wife to be a loved part of his own being, but a part without autonomy. If we 
think about this relationship from the perspective of expansion of the self theory (Aron & 
Aron, 1986), Gandhi's expanded sense of self did not allow in this incident autonomy for his 
own wife. The expansion of one's own self to their loved one was achieved at the expense of 
the freedom of the other self. As a matter of fact, Gandhi thought, as previously discussed, 
that the relationship must be reciprocal, mutual as between equal friends. 

Within this context it can be assumed that in a love relationship if the autonomy of the 
other is not respected, and the identification between one's own self and the self of the other 
is constructed mainly on the values and goals of one's own self, the behavior of the loved one 
who does not fit the expectations of the self is perceived as a strong threat to the self-identity. 
In such conditions this part of the expanded self that does not fit the self-image, or one's own 
goals, becomes an obstacle, a source of frustration and object of anger, and even a target of 
violent actions. It is interesting to notice that from this incident Gandhi considered that he 
failed drastically and that his wife was the moral victor and teacher. 
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Long before the feminist movement had become a visible social force, Gandhi publicly 
asked many males in powerful positions to pay respect to what he called "womanhood" even 
if he discussed the specific case of Indian women (Gandhi, Indian Opinion, September 
1906). 

Sucheta Kripalani, a woman, considers that Gandhi had "almost an instinctive 
understanding of women and their problems, and had a deep and abiding sympathy for them" 
(1968, 216). That Gandhi sustained that he possessed an empathic skill that made it possible 
to see others with a mother's eye could remain just a subjective state. But the main problem 
is that this subjective state has been turned into an inter-subjective act. Many people around 
Gandhi recognized and benefited because of this Gandhian empathy: Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
said that "We found in him not only a 'Bapu' — a wise father, but what is far more precious, a 
mother, before whose all-embracing and understanding love all fear and restraint vanish." 
(in S. Kripalani, 1968,216) 

Let us look at what Gandhi thought and said about milk, to see if he indeed considered it 
"a dangerous substance" and especially if Gandhi had tried to impose his view on others as 
Erikson is saying. About his own experiences with milk, Gandhi wrote many times very 
clearly: "I have no doubt that milk diet makes the brahmacharya vow difficult to observe. 
Let no one deduce from this that all brahmacharis must give up milk. The effect on 
brahmacharya of different kinds of food can be determined only after numerous 
experiments." (1927, 209) It seems clear, at least for myself, that Gandhi did not perceive 
milk as a "dangerous substance". Nor did he try to impose his experience on others. He was 
just saying that more experiments are needed in order to reach an objective conclusion about 
diet. This is quite a humble scientific attitude. Gandhi never forced others to renounce milk; 
instead he warned that in general no one should try to attend his goals by making others 
suffer, even if the goals are good. For instance, he imagines a case in which milk is 
mentioned again, but this time in order to discuss the means-end relation during a possible 
strike: 

"If the milk drivers of New York have a grievance against its Municipality for criminal 
mismanagement of its trust and if, in order to bond it, they decide to cut off the milk supply 
of the babies of New York, they will be guilty of crime against humanity." (Young India, 10, 
4, 1924) 

If Gandhi would have considered milk as a dangerous substance for everybody, and 
would have had the intention to impose his diet on others, he would not have judged the 
possible behavior of "milk drivers" imagined in this mental experiment as being a "crime 
against humanity". 

The big question still remains concerning Gandhi's intimate relationships with his family, 
not only with his wife, but with all his children and mainly with his eldest son, Harilal. 
Many times he had opposite attitudes from those of his children. He even disinherited his 
eldest son. Taking into account these facts Gardner argues that: 
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"Gandhi's difficulty with intimacy seems to have been revisited with vengeance in 
respect to his own family. From the very start, his actions toward them seem to have been 
motivated either by professional goals or by philosophical principles, rather than by a 
sustained capacity to love them unconditionally and to empathize with them." (Gardner, 
1993, 341, italics added) 

Gandhi, in different moments of his development, had strained relationships with some of 
the members of both his nuclear and extended family. This is a fact. The question is what 
might the motivation be, and what was the context of these strained relationships? It is 
extremely difficult to reconstruct the motivation of a person, but in Gandhi's case we are 
lucky because there are so many meaningful traces, including personal and interpersonal 
records that might help us. First Gardner's argument that these strained relationships would 
have been motivated by professional goals is not valid: Gandhi's professional goals became 
step by step almost identical with his life-goals: non-violence, and self-realization. Truth and 
Love were the ways and the goals. Evidently, Gandhi was himself a loved child, and at the 
same time he loved his parents and all the other members of his extended family. He also 
proved to be a loving father for all his children especially during their childhood. He proved 
this love directly when he was with his family, and he also proved it in most of his letters 
when he was far away or imprisoned. From this perspective there is no doubt that his own 
children did not have the chance to be consistently in touch with their father. But Gandhi 
revealed his love toward them numerous times during their childhood. That Gandhi had a 
strong empathic skill, at least I am convinced, is a proven fact. If all these are proven by 
facts, why were the relationships between Gandhi and his family strained, even conflicted in 
many episodes? Gardner considers that this is just because of Gandhi's guilt without taking 
into account the behaviors of his children, and the social context of these relationships. I 
consider that, in this case, Gardner's explanation is similar with what that in social 
psychology is called the "fundamental attribution error". Only the actor's behavior is 
considered the cause, nothing is said about others and the social context. 

Even so the question implied in Gardner's perspective is very important: how is it 
possible for a person who is so committed to non-violence, to love, to truth, who has such 
high empathic skills to be perceived as not having the capacity to love his own children 
unconditionally? How is it possible for a person who was able to love his opponents, even 
his worst enemies, and many times proved the capacity, be unable to prove the same capacity 
in relationships with his own family members? 

Gandhi tried to achieve truth and love both within and outside his family relationships. 
At the same time Gandhi was extremely explicit: to love one person does not mean to agree 
and accept everything that person thinks, says, or does. To love a person (including his own 
children) unconditionally, meant for Gandhi to love the person as he/she is and to reject all 
his/her actions and behaviors that are himsa, violent, against truth, love, or self-realization, 
independence, and joint development in oceanic circles. He was like, as he said about 
himself, "a dancer on rope": the smallest mistake, the smallest denials of his own principles 
and all his effort would have been destroyed. In such a situation he could not accept those 
behaviors of his children, or of anybody else, that were against truth and love. In other words 
he expressed unconditional love toward the person, the self of each of his children, but every 
time the behaviors of his children were against truth and love, Gandhi withdrew his 
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participation from these behaviors: Gandhi unconditionally loved his own children, but he 
refused to unconditionally cooperate with them when their behavior was guided by violent 
means or goals. For instance, Gandhi did not want to participate in a business devoid of 
moral principles, as his son would have liked him to. Gandhi offered his children the same 
educational opportunities as those offered in the ashrams. Let us construct two imaginary but 
very realistic situations that are frequently observed in the case of many political leaders, 
especially in closed societies dominated by supremacist ideologies: 

IMAGINARY CASE (a): let us assume that one of Gandhi's children would have 
initiated a "sausages company" and this son, due to commercial reasons, would have liked to 
call it "The Healthy Sausages: Gandhi and Sons"; or worse, the son would have been 
involved in an arms factory and would like to have the support of Gandhi for a company 
called: "Guns: Gandhi and Sons Company". Or, in a more refined way, Harilal would have 
tried to start a food business specializing in vegetarian products called: "The True 
Vegetarian: Gandhi". Even in such imaginary cases, Gandhi would have expressed his love 
toward his son but, without question, he would have categorically refused his participation, 
and he would have acted non-violently, but firmly to stop such an absurd idea as he did in 
relation to other kinds of projects proposed by Harilal. These family tensions reveal the fact 
that Gandhianism is not an ideology, mainly because it attempts to keep a unity between 
mind, language, and practice. In most, maybe all ideologies, one could observe a divorce 
between principles and practice, between what the ideologies are propagating and what they 
are doing in their private and public life. As Sharp (1968, 294-295) pointed out, Gandhi's 
non-violence is a "principled non-violence". The Gandhian mode of becoming has at its core 
the principle of unconditional love toward all beings, and due to its non-exclusivistic 
character, ahimsa does not mean to accept and participate in actions that are considered evil, 
or just bad, even if one does not cease to love those who perform such actions. Of course 
this is extremely hard when it happens between people who are extremely close, not just 
neighbors, such as friends, spouses, parents, and children. Maybe because in such close 
relationships love is used and abused as an excuse for very biased attitudes in which the 
members of these relationships receive preferential treatment, Gandhi's behavior toward the 
members of his family was many times misconceived. In his own experience he lived a 
strong conflict that potentially is waiting for every individual who goes on such a way. 
Thoreau, in his essay on Civil Disobedience, which expressed a core part of his Credo 
without it being named Manifesto, confessed: 

"Action from Principle — the perception and the performance of right — changes things 
and relations: it is essentially revolutionary, and does not coexist wholly with anything. It 
not only divides states and churches; it divides families, aye it divides the individual 
separating the diabolical in him from the divine." 

This conflict could be reflected in a different imaginary case that has a few elements in 
Gandhi's real relations: 

IMAGINARY CASE (b): Gandhi would have used his name to ensure his children the 
most expensive education in the best schools and universities while he was preaching 
something different. By doing so his actions toward his children would have been contrary to 
his beliefs. This imaginary situation was not unlike some requests addressed to Gandhi by 
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his children and other people. Gandhi refused to accept them. He considered that he had no 
moral right to provide his children with educational opportunities that were denied to all 
other Indian children. He invited them in his ashram. The fact that he refused to provide his 
own children educational opportunities that involved costs that were far beyond the 
possibilities of the other children who came to the ashram does not mean that Gandhi did not 
love his children: it means that he loved his children as he loved all the other children, and 
vice-versa. 

It is well known that during the 19* century, India, during one of its most difficult 
famines due to a very dry year, was exporting cereals. To be more exact, if Gandhi would 
have provided unconditional support to all the behaviors of his family members, whether 
initiated by them or suggested to them by other social actors motivated by violent goals, then 
Gandhi would have committed the well-known mistake of NEPOTISM. Let us imagine for a 
moment that Gandhi would have become involved indirectly or would have participated in 
actions that by a strange combination of unconditional love and unconditional participation 
would have promoted in a biased way the self-interests of his children. For the sake of love 
and truth Gandhi loved his children unconditionally, but he did not unconditionally cooperate 
with their projects, behaviors, and desires. 

There is plenty of evidence that the members of Gandhi's family, including his wife, 
were exposed by others to huge refined pressures. Let us review Gandhi's attitude 
concerning the very expensive jewelry received by his wife as a gift, and returned at his 
insistence. That Gandhi, as well as the members of his family, was under a huge and 
increasing social pressure is no doubt. Gandhi was very conscious that due to his 
commitment to truth and love, he was exposing himself to the highest possible danger: death. 
It is not by chance that he, who was so many times at the gates of death (almost lynched in 
South Africa, in peril due to his own fasting, or put in jeopardy by an intentionally exploded 
train in which he was traveling) argued: 

"When we know that Death may snatch us at any time, what right have we to put off till 
tomorrow what we can do today?" (CWMG, LXXXIH, 413) 

"He who follows Truth through and through must always hold himself in readiness to die 
for it and, when the time comes, must lay down his life ... He alone can be a true satyagrahi 
who knows the art of living without killing" (CWMG, LXXXIH, 412) 

In conclusion, Gandhi unconditionally loved his family but refused to unconditionally 
participate in those actions designed or desired by his children that were guided by values 
against his beliefs. If, at the beginning of his life he tried to impose his beliefs on others, 
later on step by step (and mainly after 1906), he explicitly considered that a person does not 
have to impose his principles on others even if he/she is convinced that it is for the good of 
others. I assume that these strained relationships are determined by a set of different causes 
located in Gandhi's behavior, in the behavior of Kasturbai, in the behavior of his children, in 
their interactions, and in the social situation as well. I assume that, due to different reasons, 
Gandhi's children were not prepared to cope with the social pressures focused on them as a 
result of their father's mode of being. This was a new personal and historical developmental 
task specific to Gandhi's children. Gandhi's social and moral stature had magnified the 
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adjusting problems of his own children. At the same time it is important to observe the fact 
that the development of social techniques used in order to manipulate the behavior of people 
has definitely increased between the time of Gandhi's childhood and the historical time of his 
children's childhood. These techniques have evolved terribly in the last century, a fact 
proved in a tragic way by the totalitarian societies. 

Gardner sustains the thesis of a Faustian bargain that is basically defined by a very high 
cost accepted by an individual in order to achieve something that is considered by him to be 
extremely important. In Gandhi's case, the price of this bargain would be the strained 
character of family relationships. I believe that the Faustian bargain does not have only a 
personal dimension: it has also a societal dimension. In Gandhi's case the social context did 
not allow Gandhi's children to grow as they would have been able to. Gandhi's children did 
not try to forge by their own efforts their own destiny as their father did, and Gandhi could 
not calculate the huge consequences, direct and indirect, of his own mode of being in life on 
his own children. The social, moral, and interpersonal innovations produced by Gandhi 
generated a new situation for him and his family relationships and this situation proved to be 
filled with extremely difficult questions. 

The fact that Gandhi supported establishing an open relationship and sincere 
communication with the enemy that denied any form of deception is simultaneously related 
to his views on love and empathy. 

Gandhian empathy represents much more than personal and interpersonal tools to 
overcome tension, envy, revenge, injustice, and even honest errors in relationships with the 
enemy. This empathy is a tool able to cope with the biases, deviations, and occasionally evil 
tendencies rooted in AUTO-CENTRISM found at different levels of social complexity. It is 
well known that Piaget identified the major traits of ego-centrism specific for the pre- 
operational stage of development. Using the famous "Three Mountains Tasks" (Piaget, 
Inhelder, 1969) it was possible to detect children's egocentrism. These children did not 
have the ability to clearly distinguish between their own perspective and a second 
perspective, whether that of another person, or simply a doll. There is strong evidence that 
egocentrism can be and is solved, especially after the age of six, through the development of 
logical mental process. However, human behavior may display egocentrism, especially in 
situations dominated by antagonist conflict, during which it may even increase. Egocentrism 
might also express itself in different forms at different developmental stages as was proven 
by Elkind (1976) who used the Piagetian model and identified the adolescent-egocentrism 
due to which self-consciousness might induce a misperception of the actual situation. It is 
well known that adults might suffer from different forms of egocentrism; in some extreme 
cases this egocentrism is combined with narcissism. Gandhian empathy presents the option 
of coping not just with egocentric tendencies but also with forms of egocentrism that might 
be present at the differing levels of social complexity such as family, community, races, 
classes, nations, and humanity. At each of these levels a specific form of self-centrism or 
auto-centrism could emerge, in different degrees. 

More precisely, auto-centrism is the mode in which a cultural unit (individual, dyad, 
family, peer group/organization, community, class, race, nation, etc.) tends to perceive 
another cultural unit solely or mainly from its own perspective, to be opaque to the other 
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unit's cognitive, social, or political needs and views. This self-centric asymmetry leads to 
the construction of a non-reciprocal relationship. When auto-centrism dominates, and 
especially is moved by selfish interests, the outcome is always a negative one having 
different magnitudes. Possible outcomes might be: nepotism, ethnocentrism (nurtured by the 
illusion of the superiority of one's own cultural group) racism/fascism (or race hate nurtured 
by the illusion of race superiority), communism (or class hate, nurtured by the illusion of the 
superiority of a social class and its political vanguard over all other classes), religious 
intolerance, and anthropocentrism. Gandhi was very aware of the traps of self-centrism. As 
a matter of fact he refused any ideas of nepotism, recognizing for his children the same duties 
and rights as for any other children, of racism, of communism, and of anthropocentrism. The 
transforming potential of Gandhian empathy is based on its symbiosis between empathy and 
sympathy on one side and its openness toward the enemy, whose viewpoints, needs and 
merits must be first recognized and met before one starts to consider his own needs and 
perspective. 

5.26. The Gandhian Mode of Becoming: 

Gandhi's life, both public and personal, is marked by a very complex process of 
becoming as occurs in so many other life histories. It is also marked by a special focus of the 
actor himself on the persona becoming and on the dialectic means-goals within this process. 
This mode of becoming confronts us with the problem of consistency versus inconsistency. 
There are already theoretical constructs, as the metamotivational states, coming mainly from 
the field of reversal psychology (Apter, 1982) that prove that a certain amount of 
inconsistency is just a natural part of human behavior. Galtung argues: 

'To Gandhi and to any satyagrahi, there is considerable difference between what one 
might call synchronic and diachronic consistency, at the same time, and over time. " (1992, 
89) 

"To function of synchronic consistency is related to the possibility of 'being accountable' 
and 'also predictable to the antagonist' " (Galtung, 1992, 90). Gandhi was both accountable 
and predictable to the antagonist even during periods of deep world crises (World War I and 
World War II) when he acted friendly toward British authorities, army, and individuals, and 
advised others to do the same. 

The function of "diachronic consistency" is basically related to the changes, not just pre- 
established developmental stages, and to the growth produced during one's own life. This 
transformation implies errors, and mainly implies what Gandhi achieved in such a masterful 
way, the recognition, analysis, and transcendence of one's own errors. Galtung considers 
that Gandhi "constancy (i.e., diachronic consistency) is something one converges towards 
gracefully attaining self-realization struggling throughout one's lifetime (and afterwards)." 
(1992, 91, italics added) 

Erikson sustains the idea of a "strange reversal of traditional roles" between East and 
West related to Gandhi and to psychoanalysis. He says: 
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"My justification for approaching you would have been the conviction that 
psychoanalytic insights happen to complement your kind of truth by a strange reversal of the 
traditional roles of East and West: for you are now a model of activism in our culture, while 
Western culture has provided a new technique of introspection." (1969, 229) 

That the Western culture has worked out "a new technique of introspection" is without 
doubt. But the problem is that Gandhi never traded his activism for what he frequently called 
his "deep introspection". In other words, Gandhian experience, whether or not it became a 
model for others, is not just reversing old roles. Again and again it tries to transcend the 
antagonisms between old roles by generating new experiential syntheses. This is the unity: 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

Within the Gandhian mode of becoming there is a subtle interaction among ahimsa, 
basically non-violence, satyagraha, referring mainly to ^q power of truth, and love, to which 
Gandhi referred frequently as it is conceived within the Christian faith. At the same time it is 
essential to keep this in mind despite that Gandhi explicitly recognized: 

"Though my views of ahimsa are a result of my study of most of the faiths of the world, 
they are no longer dependent on the authority of these words. They are part of my life if I 
suddenly discovered that the religious books read by me bore a different interpretation from 
the one I had learnt to give them, I should still hold [my own] view of ahimsa" (1986, vol. 2, 
p. 212). 

As discussed previously, Gandhi had a dynamic and hierarchical view on ahimsa 
understood in its widest sense as no harm to any living being. This means that in those 
situations in which ahimsa fails totally, and the nonviolent resister faces an irreplaceable loss 
such as her/his dignity and spiritual identity, and is at the point to turn into a coward when 
her/his basic values (life of family members and/or the life of innocent others) are in danger, 
violence becomes a choice. Gandhi, as he expressed in Harijan on March 14, 1936, stated 
"Ahimsa means love in the sense of St. Paul, and much more". Also for Gandhi the guiding 
force of human action at both the personal and societal level, in regulating interpersonal 
conflicts as well as inter-group or inter-nation conflicts, is the truth. However the acquisition 
of truth cannot be reached by violent means. Violence conceals the truth or may even destroy 
it. 

One of the basic functions of the silence strike used by Gandhi when he was extremely 
upset originates in his understanding that an angry mind is less able to perceive and 
understand a given situation objectively. This is also why in the Gandhian experience the 
profound interdependence between empathy and sympathy for enemies plays a huge role. 
Gandhian empathy implies sympathy for the other, inclusively for the enemy in order to 
avoid the negative side effects that might be generated by the cognitive advantage provided 
by a high empathy toward its user. The strong correlation between empathy and sympathy 
makes it possible to avoid the emergence of an egoistic empathy: one feels very well what 
the other feels and exploits this great knowledge for her/his selfish interests. Major criminals 
have high empathy and no sympathy for their possible victims. It is interesting to see that this 
level of empathy is used frequently in zero-sum games, as with intelligence games such as 
Chess and Go. If one player successfully reconstructs the exact plans of the other players. 
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using a high level of empathy, she/he automatically increases their chances to win the game 
and exploit to his/her benefit this cognitive advantage. A satyagrahi first of all has to identify 
the points where his/her enemy is right and give justice to the valid claims of the enemies. 

Within this context love is considered to be a permanent process without which both 
nonviolence and the search of truth could suffer great damages. Miller states that 
nonviolence "is not love; nor is it a method for resolving conflict. It is a way of waging that is 
compatible with love." (1969, p. 177). To this point it should stressed that within the 
Gandhian mode of becoming ahimsa is not merely a saving procedure to be employed when 
people are already in conflict, but it is by all means a prophylactic mode that can help to 
avoid brutal, even deadly, conflicts. Ahimsa protects the parties against hate. 

On the other hand. Miller points out that the "agapaic love", the selfless active love, is 
basically defined by the "content of the relationships between persons - between human 
persons and between human and the divine" (p. 178). Miller uses Guardini's previous work 
(1954) about the agapaic love to express its religious roots and meaning. Agape is an 
expression of the love of God, and within Christianity one of its most challenging areas refers 
to our relationship with our enemies: "Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you. 
Bless them that curse you, and pray for them who despitefuUy use you." (Luke 6: 27-28). 

For the Gandhian mode of becoming, the non-violent search for truth and its non- violent 
but open expression must be considered essential for both individual and collective actions. 
Gandhi's view on Satyagraha makes much more evident the deep relationships between his 
worldview and other worldviews. Satyagraha represents a major point where the Gandhian 
mode of becoming is in tune with the Christian religion. Jesus said to his disciples: "the 
Spirit of truth that proceeds from the Father, he will testify of me" (John 15: 26-27). The full 
respect for the truth is inseparable from the non-violent approach to it, but the truth always 
remains the guiding value. 

Gandhi possessed a profound dialectical mode of thinking rooted within the Indian 
scriptures and old philosophical sources. For the present topic it is important to remark that 
for Gandhi, a satyagrahyi is explicitly opposed to a duragrahi (one who uses violent means, 
and who might also be oriented toward evil goals): 

"There are two methods of attaining one's goal. Satyagraha and duragraha. In our 
scriptures they have been described, respectively, as divine and devilish mode of action. In 
satyagraha, there is always unflinching adherence to truth. It is never to be forsaken on any 
account. Even for the sake of one's own country, it does not permit to resort to falsehood" 
(CWMG, vol. 14: p. 63). 

These words outlining some of the theoretical and pragmatic grounds of the non-violent 
action were written in 1917 when the red violence of the Communist Revolution was waged 
in the name of good goals. This historical context points out the essential divorce between 
the Thoreauvian and Gandhian mode on one side and the Marxian and company (Engels, 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Mao, etc.) mode on the other side. 
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Satyagrahi's action is rooted in love: "even an inveterate enemy he (satyagrahi, 
parenthesis added) conquers by the force of soul, which is love. We can cultivate such an 
attitude even towards the Government and, doing so, we shall be able to appreciate their 
beneficial activities and, as for their errors, rather than feel bitter on their account, point them 
out in love and so get them rectified. Love does not act through fear. Weakness there 
certainly cannot be. A coward is incapable of bearing love, it is the prerogative of the brave" 
(CWMG, vol. 14, p. 64, italics added). 

Before the Soviet pedagogy, through its famous representative Makarenko (Mamali, 
1993, 1996), invented the cycle of suffering and revenge as the major educational tool for 
shaping out the Newman (Homo Sovieticus), Gandhi explicitly warned about the lethal 
consequences of human action rooted in revenge: 

"Swaraj (freedom) is useless at the sacrifice of truth. Such swaraj will ultimately ruin the 
people. The man who follows the path of duragraha becomes impatient and wants to kill the 
so-called enemy. There can be but one result of this. Hatred increases. The defeated party 
vows vengeance and simply bides its time. The spirit of revenge thus descends from father 
to son. It is much to be wished that India never gives predominance to this spirit of 
duragraha ... The duragrahi, like the oilman's ox, moves in a circle. His movement is only 
motion but it is not progress. The satyagrahi is ever moving forward." (CWMG, 14, p. 65, 
italics added). 

Almost at the same time that Gandhi thought, pleaded, and acted for the education of 
sataygrahi, Makarenko was advocating the cycle of suffering and revenge that was in tune 
with the ideology of lethal class struggle, class hate, and the use of blood means. According 
the present analysis, and especially in the dialectical mode of love and hate, it seems that the 
behavior motivated by hate might develop too. Such behavior, its motives and consequences 
are not moving in a simple circle and they could increase and contribute to maldevelopment. 
There is a cancer of hate that grows, too. So a duragrahi, a person, a social unit (group, 
community, etc.) moved by hate, or revenge, and who uses violent means develops these 
destructive tendencies. There is, in tune with the Gandhian conception, an essential 
difference between the developmental patterns of a sataygrahi and a duragrahi; while the 
behavior guided by truth and love, the satyagrahi' s behavior, has no upper limit, the 
behavior guided by hatred and violence, the duragrahi' s behavior, has an upper limit — the 
annihilation of the other and/or self-destruction. As we move from the individual level of 
social complexity toward more complex levels of social complexity (groups, nations) the 
consequences of these two opposite modes of being increase beyond any possibility of 
prediction and even imagination. The closer we are to the beginning of any decision or 
action about solving human conflicts, the more chance we have to make a wise choice that is 
deeply orientated toward satyagraha. 

The strong interdependence among satyagraha, ahimsa, and sarvodaya within the 
Gandian mode of becoming has been constructed in time. The first laboratory to test this 
interdependence was Gandhi's self-experiments, those experiments with truth carried at the 
level of his thoughts, feelings, speech and actions. By using great prudence, and by never 
forcing others to join him, Gandhi began to propose his mode of becoming to others, 
remaining always alert to mistakes. 
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The Gandhian mode of becoming is based on truth and love. It excludes violence at all 
levels of social complexity, and also at the level of human-nature interaction: it excludes 
violence at the intrapersonal level (even in the form of violent thoughts and desires that 
might populate the human mind); it excludes violence at the interpersonal level; it excludes 
violence at the macrosocial level; its excludes violence at the level of interaction between 
humans and all other forms of life. This mode of becoming implies an intrinsic relation 
between the value of the means and the value of the goals. The mental, speech, and practical 
(overt behavior) actions have to realize truth. This realization is at the roots of the Gandhian 
mode of becoming. A. Naess has expressed in a clear and elegant form the meaning of truth 
in the Gandhian perspective. Naess (1974, 55) calls his own systematization, reproduced 
below, "Systematization F" in order to distinguish it from his systematization of Gandhian 
norms: 



Systematization F 



Realize truth 




Realize 
God 



Realize 
yourself 



Refrain from violence 
against yourself 



Refrain from violence 
against others 



Act upon 'all beings 
are ultimately one' 



Seek 
truth 



Help others 
realize themselves 




Reduce violence 
in general 



Reproduced from Naess, 1974, 55. 



As has been discussed, Gandhi's experience regards non-violence as the only form of 
action that is able to lead to truth, and much more, to diminish and even exclude violence in 
its different forms. Galtung considers that two forms of violence are extremely important: 
(a) direct violence (actor and victims); and (b) structural violence that is determined by social 
relations, institutions, and norms within a certain community and between communities. 
According to Galtung, in the case of Gandhism both forms of violence are rejected (1992, 
70). The interaction of the two basic criteria introduced by Galtung makes possible to point 
out four major types that deal in different ways with direct violence and with structural 
violence. According to Galtung's matrix. Gandhism rejects both direct and structural 
violence at all levels of human interactions with humans and other forms of life. At the same 
time one should take into account that each type generated by the combination of the two 
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criteria might include a variety of traits. For instance, "Leftism" in which, according to 
Galtung's matrix, structural violence is rejected and direct violence is condoned, has 
developed a variety of forms during its history. Thus, Leftism, in some of its historical 
forms, used structural violence; both in the process of obtaining political power, and in the 
process of using and abusing it. Leftism has introduced a new form of "structural violence" 
that could be called ''social segregation". It is based on the idea of an individual's ''social 
origin" despite their abilities, performances, creed, level of education, and moral orientation. 
This was a form of structural violence turned against all persons who had a "bad social 
origin": all individuals who were born into families that, before a communist revolution, had 
a big or small property, and even those who had no property but had a high level of 
education, were considered legitimate targets for this kind of structural violence. Many times 
the "social origin" was traced not just to the parents, but also to the grandparents, and it also 
included relatives (aunts, uncles, cousins) of the person. The selection based on social origin 
is rooted in the class hate, directed mainly toward the lethal class enemies of the proletariat 
and its vanguard party, ideologically founded in the genuine Marxist action oriented text: The 
Manifesto of the Communist Party. This structural violence took the form of a social 
discrimination (no access to university colleges, no access to certain social positions in the 
"new social order", no right to achieve certain actions allowed to others) that in some cases 
was stronger and more violent than the ethnic segregation. It generated a huge political 
bureaucracy that was charged with the fabrication of "political files" for each person. 

Galtung's matrix that reveals the main types generated by the intersection between 
structural and direct violence also provides the possibility to study in a more detailed way the 
violence that engages individual and collective actors. Chin-Tai Kim generates sixteen types 
of violence by combining the following four "initial types of violence": (1) violence to an 
individual by an individual; (2) violence to a collective by an individual; (3) violence to an 
individual by a collective; (4) violence to a collective by another collective. Chin-Tai Kim 
combined these types with the alternative: violence as an end and violence as a means (1990, 
150-15 1). Kim's taxonomy of the types of violence interested in intentional actions excludes 
a basic Gandhian element that is derived from truth and at the level of social interaction 
between individual and collective actors takes different forms such as: sincerity, deception, 
transparency, self-ignorance, secrecy, etc. All these forms have, according to Gandhian 
perspective, a specific relation with either violent or non-violent actions. 

As Sharp has discussed, there is no single form of "principled non-violence". According 
to him there are at least six established forms of principled non-violence, to which he adds an 
emerging one. Sharp (1969, 279-307) describes the following forms of principled non- 
violence: (1) non-resistance, that is expressed by Amish and Mennonite communities, which 
do not consider using active forms of non-violence; (2) active reconciliation promoted by 
Quakers and Tolstoy; (3) moral resistance, expressed by Ballou (who influenced Tolstoy and 
Garisson, who makes a distinction in its use between humans and inferior animals, inanimate 
things, or satanic influences); (4) selective non-violence advocated by the international 
Socialists and Jehova's Witnesses, that do not regard non-violence as a means, do not reject 
personal and group violence, and are not engaged in 'constructive programs'; (5) satyagraha; 
(6) non-violent revolution that emerged post-Gandhi's experience, and is quite similar to the 
Gandhian mode but still has a lot of "maybe" or unspecified answers to some critical issues 
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like concern with his/her own spiritual improvement, withdrawal from evil, love of 
opponents, etc. Sharp describes these forms of principled non-violence by the use of 47 
items in six general categories of attitudes: 

(a) attitudes to self and society; 

(b) attitudes to "evil"; 

(c) attitudes to violence and non-violence; 

(d) attitude toward opponents; 

(e) implementation of the 'approach'; 

(f) mechanisms of change involved in the non-violent action. 

These categories are extremely useful for the descriptions of the main forms of principled 
non-violence, one of the major objectives of Sharp's approach. It is also possible to observe 
that some important categories are missing. For instance: the attitude to nature (non-human 
beings); the religious attitude; and the attitude toward truth and its functions, the mode of 
obtaining it and its use. Also, one could remark that a complex and dynamic unity like that 
of mind-speech-action is missing from Sharp's descriptive list, and the unity "means-ends" is 
reduced to the question of means: "non-violence regarded as a means", "non-violence as a 
means regarded as full substitute for violence", and "non-violence as means that may be used 
in association with violence." (305-306) 

Miller's (1969, pp. 231-344) comprehensive, historical overview of non-violent 
resistance, of passive resistance, and of explicit civil disobedience movements across 
different cultures, point out essential similarities and differences among such movements. It 
is important to note that these movements were not always theoretically grounded, with a 
leadership structure or program. Also, in many cases in Ireland, Finland, and South Africa (p. 
230, 244-250, 260-286), the civil resistance movements included violent episodes, defeats, 
and were even derailed by violent provocations of the official power and by its secret police 
forces. For instance the Irish "Sinn Fein", later known for its terrorism, originated as a 
movement of passive resistance with hunger strikers as its early heroes (p. 230). 
Occasionally the resort to nonviolence was not based on principles, was not "an article of 
faith", as happened with the actions lead by Deak during the passive resistance in Hungary. 
In this case, the passive resistance was unfolded on wholly "pragmatic grounds" and also 
"owed something to Christian motives" (Miller, 242). 

Forms of nonviolent direct action existed within communist societies. Miller discusses 
the East German revolt of 1953 during which he considered that one of the opinion makers, 
Gerald Wagner, believed "with Gandhi that the most moral resistance was the most 
demoralizing for the adversary" (Hilderbrandt, 1955, p. 50 cited after Miller, 1969, p. 351). 
During this revolt nonviolent means were used in a coherent mode for the first time. It is 
also important to notice that the non-violent side of the 1956 Hungarian revolution, and its 
aftermath included a "writing strike" carried out by the most important Hungarian writers 
who refused to contribute to the newspapers controlled by the newly installed Kadar's regime 
(p. 362). This episode reveals a deeper meaning when compared with the blind obedience of 
many intellectuals from former communist countries who, sometimes by their own free will, 
wrote the central publications controlled by the Communist Parties. The silence strikes, as 
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well as the writing strikes, were a means of avoiding the intellectual prostitution practiced by 
those intellectuals who contributed to or enjoyed publishing in the publications that were 
explicitly called "press organs of the Communist Party". 

The variety of the non-violent movements usually reveals the fact that they need a 
relatively longer time in order to succeed than the revolutions based on violent means. 
Sometimes, even experts such as Miller in the history of non-violent movements, might 
misperceive the end result. For instance in 1969 he considered that the South African 
nonviolent movement had been defeated. This movement included different religious leaders 
such as Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Hindus. According to Miller, the defeat of this 
non-violent movement was followed by the December 1960 rebellion in PondoUand, after 
which Mandela had to go underground until his arrest in 1962. However, the history of the 
South African non-violent movement did not end in 1962, and the reconciliation efforts after 
the fall of apartheid prove that the non-violent movement was, over the long term, a clear and 
paradigmatic success. People engaged in non-violent resistance should not build false 
expectations about rapid success. This would be a Machiavellian and Marxian illusion that 
does not fit with Gandhi's idea of endurance. He expressed it even after India gained its 
Statehood independence. 

Gandhi expressed himself concerning the efficiency of non-violent resistance under the 
most terrible conditions. For instance, after the Munich Pact that he called a betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia by Britain and France, he wrote the article "If I were a Czech" (Harijan, 
1973, vol. 6, p. 352) that clearly stated his deep identification with the Czech people: 

"Unarmed men, women and children offering non-violent resistance without any 
bitterness in them will be a novel experience for them. Who can dare say that it is not their 
nature to respond to the higher and finer forces? They have the same soul as I have?" 

Gandhi even imagined a series of possible scenarios concerning the consequences of 
applying non-violent resistance. He concluded that, "non-violent resistance is the best 
method under all conceivable circumstances." One cannot begin to use violent means before 
one has exhausted the possibilities of non-violent means. The historical cases when non- 
violent approaches, together with civil disobedience methods, did not always reach the 
expected goals cannot be considered as final disconfirmatory practical tests of the ahimsa as 
such. Most of the unsuccessful end results of different non-violent movements have been 
produced especially when these movements failed to create a dynamic self-organization able 
to enact and support the basic principles of ahimsa and non-violence regardless of the 
existence or non-existence of a specific leader. Most of the time the movements failed due to 
the fact that some of the people who were sincere members of these movements lost their 
self-control and resorted to violent means (language, acts, weapons, etc.) or because they had 
been infiltrated by agents who attempted to provoke violent acts (mainly bloody and public) 
that could be attributed to the non-violent movement by the wider population and by direct 
enemies. 

A strong measure for the failure of the nonviolent approach is due not so much to the 
violence produced through evil infiltrations of a non-violent movement, but to the resort of 
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the insiders of the non-violent movement to violent means due to the loss of self-control, 
whether at the group level or at a personal level. For the insiders this also represents a 
greater challenge. This was in fact the case of Gandhi who always analyzed his and his 
colleague's errors. Gandhi realized that the chances for such errors increase as one moves 
from the level of personal use of ahimsa to the use of ahimsa by more complex and larger 
social levels: groups, communities, or an entire nation. The originator of civil disobedience, 
Henry Thoreau, was also clearly in favor of individual action based on one's own conscience. 
For Thoreau, civil disobedience originated mainly in one's own conscience that can be 
wounded by an injustice. The origin of this nonviolent opposition is not within a different 
authority to which the person is related through conformity or imitation. He asked clearly, 
"Is there not a sort of blood shed when the conscience is wounded? Through this wound 
man's real manhood and immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting death." (466) 

The voice of conscience is a vital stream shared by Thoreau and Gandhi. To reinforce 
this idea let us recall how Gandhi conceives it: "There are times when you have to obey a 
call which is the highest for all, i.e. the voice of conscience, even though such obedience may 
cost many a bitter tear, even more separation from friends, from family, from the State to 
which you may belong . . .This obedience is the law of our being" (Young India, March 
1919). As already discussed, because of this "law of being", Gandhi entered into bitter 
conflicts with members of his own family, conflicts that were misinterpreted by some 
outstanding psychologists such as Erikson. 

Gandhi did not practice ahimsa within a void political, cultural, social, and spiritual field. 
He was aware that his approach had to face the strong actions initiated by his opponents or 
enemies, but that his approach had to face dangers coming from people who shared the same 
goals as him, but who were strong believers and users of violent means. This is one of the 
reasons why he perceived himself as a dancer on a rope. In order to maintain this frail 
balance and to advance his methods and his goals, Gandhi developed a complex, dialectical, 
and subtle mode to negotiate with those who supported violent means. In his landmark 
analysis of Gandhi's relationship with the "Quit India movement", Hutchins makes it clear 
that although Gandhi considered that violent means "obstructed the road to independence" he 
did not cut his relationships with the "Indian revolutionaries" who openly favored the use of 
violence against the British occupation. Hutchinson posits: "Gandhi and violent 
revolutionaries remained in touch and sympathetically appreciative of one another's 
intentions" (1973, 199). One has to keep in mind that one cannot simultaneously claim to 
care for democratic values while one faces the "tragedy of holding a whole nation in 
bondage" (cited by Puri, 1987, p. 121). Puri argued that Gandhi's support for the "Quit India 
movement" was a basic tactical reason that nurtured the ludicrous accusation that Gandhi 
was a "fifth columnist" (p. 123). This fictitious accusation exemplifies the violent tactics that 
replace the aggression of the physical body with the aggression of moral legitimacy. Gandhi 
had long convinced himself that his sense of honor, of moral worth, is independent of others' 
views, and especially independent of the pity of those in power who resort to violent means. 
Gandhi maintained a continuous communication with the violent revolutionaries while also 
making it clear that the violent revolutionaries did not have any basis to speak in his name or 
in the name of his nonviolent program (Congress programme, in political terms). Within the 
Gandhian dynamic and hierarchical model of ahimsa the major road, if possible the only type 
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of means one could use to attain a good goal, are non-violent means. Violence is simply the 
last resort that might be used if and only if the fundamental values are threatened and non- 
violent means had become evidently useless while one faces a direct lethal danger. 

The major goals could be established if and only if one searches and serves the truth. 
Within this context Gandhi considered that the non-violent means must be always preferred. 
For Gandhi, non-violent means are absolutely necessary for achieving essential long-term 
goals. This is one of the major causes why strong tensions emerged between him and other 
political figures after India achieved its independence. Gandhi repeatedly refused "to 
associate himself with the festivities of independence (Hutchinson, 1973, p. 293), he refused 
to even make a statement in honor of August 15, 1947. As important as the independence of 
India was, and it was personally, nationally, internationally, and globally important, Gandhi 
believed that this was just a stage in a much deeper process that had to be marked by non- 
violent growth guided by truth. Sarvodaya, the welfare of all, was not achieved by 
independence, but in Gandhi's mind it was necessarily dependent on ahimsa and satyagraha. 

Gandhi rejected any form of violence in a non-violent way. He was opposed to brutal 
violence without killing and hurting. This does not mean that he was not for structural 
change. Gandhi considered that the environment as such could be changed. He considered 
the violent side of the environment a challenge for human imagination. "Slavery to the 
environment dulls man's mind. " (CWMG, 410) But every action that is oriented toward 
social goals, for instance toward independence, has to necessarily start at the individual level: 
"ultimately it is the individual who is the unit" (Harijan, 28, 7, 1946). The self-control, the 
individual's own responsibility, and the individual's character were considered basic 
elements for the nonviolent transformation of human condition. Gandhi considered the 
becoming of the self the cornerstone of the transformation of human relationships. 
According to him no one could escape the responsibility of his/her own becoming: "We 
have made ourselves what we are." (March 1, 1946) 

Krishna Chaitanya argues that "Gandhi's quest of being in becoming" is strongly rooted 
in a dynamic conception of self-opposed to "rigid monism" that ignores the "empirical ego". 
According to Chaitanya "Gandhiji accepts evolution which the monism ignores." (1977, 8-9) 
From this perspective Gandhi's view on self was strongly influenced by Gita, "his favorite 
and constant reading" (1977, 10) in which humans are conceived as free and responsible 
beings. 

From a motivational perspective the Gandhian mode of becoming is marked by a deep 
intrinsic motivation of human actions fundamentally oriented toward truth and love. Due to 
his constant tendency to experiment with truth Gandhi developed tremendous his ability to 
make accurate inferences about his motives and the motives of other persons and to workout 
strategies that might help to enhance those motives that are beneficial to the search of truth 
through non-violent means. This means that Gandhi faces a variety of motivational problems 
such as: making accurate inferences about motives, observing behaviors, situations and 
speech acts that could reveal motives, and attempting to change the motives in order to 
increase the chances of achieving good goals through good means. All these things lead to 
the idea that Gandhi expressed in his becoming a big motivational intelligence. Some of the 
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traits of "motivational intelligence" have been described before (Mamali, 1981). For instance 
such an intelligence would imply the achievement of a balance between intrinsic and 
extrinsic motives within one and the same activity, between intrinsic and extrinsic motives of 
different activities within one's personal stream of activities, and a balance between the 
motives of the self and the motives of others. This balance should increase the chances of 
personal growth and of co-development. Gandhi had an uncommon motivational intelligence 
proved by the following elements: 

(a) a high skill to make accurate inferences about and discover intrinsic rewards in the 
most difficult actions (taking care of a leper, cleaning the chamber-pots, etc.) that were 
rooted in truth and love; 

(b) a high skill to become independent in relation to extrinsic rewards, or even in 
relation to direct and strong threats oriented toward him and to maintain his intrinsic 
motivation under huge pressure of extrinsic reinforcements without falling into motivational 
autism; 

(c) a high ability to make accurate inferences about his own motives. He had an 
evident ability to observe, assess, and constantly interpret behaviors, feelings speech act that 
signalize the motives of his own actions and to be sensitive to the emerging metamotives that 
enable the self to correct or change the motives of similar actions; 

(d) a high ability to make accurate inferences about the motives of others, including 
his enemies. He had the ability to observe the motives of others, and especially to recognize 
and reinforce their positive elements of these motivational forces; 

(e) even if his actions were predominantly motivated by intrinsic motives, Gandhi had 
the skill to remain open to others, to interact in a non-violent way with an extremely wide 
category of individuals, topics, institutions and social situations. 

(f) Gandhi had the ability to make accurate inferences about those incentives that help 
him and others to see themselves as goals and to avoid those incentives that lead to 
transformation of the self and/or others into mere tools for the other's goals. 

A major indicator of Gandhi's motivational intelligence is that regardless the fact that for 
him the means and the goals had to be in a consistent relationship that is guided by truth and 
non violence, i.e. to achieve a thematic correspondence between means and ends as it 
happens in the case of intrinsic motivation (Heckhausen, 1980), he did never become captive 
to a motivational autism/solipsism. A motivational autism is usually specific for those who 
are addicted to a specific activity that is carried for its own sake and they become 
disconnected form other major life goals. 

The deep and systematic introspection was just one of the means used by Gandhi during 
his own becoming. What he was finding about himself and his relationships, and mainly 
about his errors was disclosed and shared with others. At the intrapersonal level Gandhi tried 
to be as open as possible toward himself. In the area of interpersonal and social relations, 
Gandhi also supported disclosure, openness, sincerity, and empathy. In his case this attitude 
reached extremely high levels because he tried to achieve non-violent goals through non- 
violent means, because he tried to use and invent means that were in tune with his goals. The 
thematic, substantial correspondence between goals and means and the unity of thoughts- 
words-deeds are fundamental elements for the Gandhian way of becoming. Galtung (1992) 
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argues that the Gandhian goals are self -revealing. This makes a huge difference especially 
for the political activity. It could be argued that the Gandhian mode of becoming includes at 
least two minimal conditions: 

(1) a correspondence, a concordance between the nature, the value of the goals and 
the nature and the value of the tools used to achieve the goals; one has to use exclusively 
non-violent means in order to reach non-violent goals; one has to use good means in order to 
reach good goals, the intrinsic value of the means is inseparable from the intrinsic value of 
the goals; 

(2) one has to try to reveal, to disclose as clearly as possible, one's own means, 
goals, intentions, and actions to himself and to others; this process has no place for secrecy, 
deception, double standards, or divorce between what one thinks, says, and does. When 
errors are produced immediately after they are perceived they must be acknowledged and 
corrected. This dimension is based on the unity mind-language-action that, according to 
Gandhi, has to be respected in every moment of one's own life, in all the relationships 
between oneself and the world. This can be considered to be a continuous strive to achieve a 
deep and dynamic transparency. This means a transparency that implies at the same time an 
effort of increasing the self-disclosure, reducing any obstacles that might hinder other 
knowledge of oneself and actively nurturing the area of shared knowledge. The chances of 
this process, socially speaking, are increased when the quality of inteknowledge (Mamali, 
1974, 1 1 1-122) process increases too. 

These two minimal conditions, dynamic core parts of the Gandhian mode of becoming, 
are revealing their functions in relation to the essential and combined values of Truth and 
Love. To realize truth is the goal: its search remains a negotiation process that has a chance 
to be valid if, and only if it is based on non-violent means. To find out the truth in a humane 
valid way is not just an epistemic task, it is also a moral task. The methods should be not 
only cognitively efficient, but they should also be non-violent. This is not just a theoretical 
statement in Gandhianism but also a practical endeavor visible in his daily actions, his 
speeches, and in the traces of his meditations. There are many experiences in Gandhi's life 
that prove it. One seems to be very relevant in this context because it shows that even when 
Gandhi was interrogated, he restrained as much as possible to use questions at his turns. 
Gandhi, as an innovative inquiring mind posed new questions, and was a master of self- 
questioning. But he refused to use questions as aggressive means and as much as possible 
restrained the use of questions and counter-questions as self-protecting means, or 
responsibility-avoiding tools. He purged his interrogative style and did not answer violent, 
leading, or intentionally misconceived questions with symmetrical questions. Most of the 
time he provided genuine answers to the most difficult questions. His dialogues are 
instructive cases, as is the one between the Hunter Committee's Council and Gandhi in 1919 
when he was in the role of the accused. Gandhi supported the use of the genuine answers in 
the most difficult interrogative situations: 

Council: However honestly a man may strive in his search for truth, his notions of 
truth may be different from the notions of others. Who then is to determine the truth? 
Accused (Gandhi): The individual himself would determine that. 
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Council: Different individuals would have different views as to truth. Would that not 
lead to confusion? 

Accused: I do not think so. 

Council: Honestly striving after truth differs in every case. 

Accused: That is why the non-violence part was a necessary corollary. Without that 
there would be confusion and worse. 

If we look at the inquiring behavior in terms of what I called the Pythia (Oracle)-Sphinx 
complex, a complex generated by interrogative tensions in which the individual has to reverse 
the questioning and answering roles (Mamali, 1985), it is possible to say that both his 
questioning and answering roles were played in a genuine and non-violent way. This does 
not mean that he did not use counter-questions: he used them. Sometimes he used them with 
a warm humor that had therapeutic effects. 

If we look at the intersection between these two minimal conditions of the Gandhian 
mode of becoming it is possible to obtain a variety of types as presented in Table 3. 

In Table 3 the terms good-goals and good-means are referring especially to significant 
non-violent goals (love, truth, peace, autonomy, self-actualization), while the terms bad-goals 
and bad means are referring to violent goals and means (killing, stealing, deception, 
dominance). It is no surprise that some of them could simultaneously be means and goals. 
The distinction between discordant relationships between goals and means uses only the 
dominant positive categories derived from goal-oriented (telic-oriented) and means -oriented 
(poroic-oriented) actions; good-goals and respectively good-means. The meaning of the self- 
revealing actions was already discussed: these actions are characterized by a transparency of 
the actions implied either by the means or goals. This transparency has to be equal with the 
degree in which the individual or collective actors know the intrinsic value of the means and 
goals associated with their actions. 
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TABLE 3 



The intersection between the mode of coping with goals-means tensions, and the mode of 
coping with the tension between self-conceahng and with the tension between actions 

MEANS-GOALS RELATIONSHIPS 




CONCORDAN^ 

Negative 
bad goals 

+ 
bad means 






Goal oriented 
good goals 

+ 
bad means 


w 

Means oriented 

bad goals 

+ 

good means 


Positive 
good goals 

+ 
good means 


SELF- 
CONCEALING 
ACTIONS 


Hidden and 

instrumental 

violence 


Insidious and 

perverting 

violence 


Secret and 
total violence 


Unexpected, 

surprising 
non-violence 


SELF- 
REVEALING 
ACTIONS 


Open and 

instrumental 

violence 


Seductive and 

entrapping 

violence 


Open and 
total violence 


AHIMSA, 

complete 
non-violence 



Gandhi considered that the open and instrumental violence (using violent means to 
achieve good goals even in a self-revealing mode) should be avoided completely. This 
category includes those forms of violence generated by the use of hidden or open bad means 
that are subordinated to and politically justified by the achievement of good goals. In this 
category one could include the Machiavellian use of bad means (including violent means) 
and the so-called violence legitimated by a historical mission of certain groups or individuals, 
as is the specific case of the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no question that the 
Gandhian mode excludes violence for the sake of violence both in its hidden and open form 
when both the goals and the means are bad, as is the case with secret and total violence or 
with open and total violence. The Gandhian mode is equally opposed to the use of the good 
means that are degraded when they are subordinated to bad goals. As a matter of fact the 
Gandhian postulate of the unity means-goals, and thought-speech-action, refuses either the 
perverse or seductive use of any good method. By the simple fact of associating a good 
method with a bad goal the intrinsic value of the method is changed in the respective case. 

Only one situation fits the Gandhian mode of becoming: the combination between good- 
goals, good-means, and self-revealing actions. It is strongly opposed to all other forms of 
open, secret, seductive, and insidious violence. For instance, open and total violence is at the 
same time cynical violence. The Gandhian way of becoming is opposed even to 
"unexpected, surprising non-violence" because it is based on self-concealing actions, it may 
diminish the participation of the other part, and it could also have risky side-effects due to its 
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"surprising character". It is assumed that, due to its unexpected character, a surprising non- 
violent action has many chances to induce stress in a conflictual situation. 

Looking at Table 3, it is now more visible that the non-violent way of becoming is only 
one possible way among a wide variety of violent modes. Even good intentions and goals 
are not a sufficient argument for Gandhi to accept violent means. This is one of the reasons 
why he did not want to impose his own way of becoming, his own self-sacrifices to others. 

Gandhi frequently expressed his view about the importance of character building for 
one's own becoming. Gandhi considered that developing a strong and good character is an 
educational goal that is more important than acquiring good skills for a specific job or 
profession. From this perspective Gandhi was in complete contradiction with most of the 
educational programs that were and still are focused on learning important linguistic, logical 
and mathematical, physical, relational skills and less interested in a systematic education of 
character. 

It might be useful to note that despite this fact there is an old human interest in the topic 
of character starting with Theophrastus (1993). In his work "Characters" he focused his 
analysis on such traits and types as hypocrisy, flattery, greed, garrulity, etc. There are also 
recent experimental studies of character (Cloninger et al, 1994) that are aimed at identifying 
the interaction between temperament and character using such descriptors as self- 
directedness, cooperativeness, and self-transcendence (p. 19). It is important to mention that 
"love motive" is considered a high score descriptor of character in the case of the following 
systems, self; self -I- other; and limitless (in the case of transcendent dimension). There also 
exists a puzzling reality in most of the general psychology/introductory psychology 
textbooks published in the United States — up to the present time the concept of "character" 
is missing. I verified for this term over 46 textbooks from the most used one in their several 
editions. In none of the Introductory Psychology textbooks since the 1997 edition could one 
find the term "character", but one does finds "chemotherapy". The same observation is true 
for textbooks of Developmental Psychology. These facts pose difficult problems for most of 
the students working out a holistic view of personality and does not meet a general need of 
self-knowledge and other-knowledge. 

In a series of class applications I asked a series of students the question: ''What might be 
the most important things that you have to know about a person with whom you are supposed 
to work together, to cooperate in order to overcome together a dangerous life situation and 
to achieve good results for the two of you?" The answers collected suggest that the student's 
interest is mainly focused on character traits not on skill traits and aptitudes. Among the 
most frequently mentioned character traits were those related to trustworthiness, honesty, 
endurance, self-control, loyalty, will power, and the value orientation of the person. Of 
course these results have simply a suggestive value for pointing out the possible importance 
of character issues in real-life situations. 

Gandhi considered that strength of character could be achieved especially if one searches 
in a non-violent mode for the truth and expresses the truth non-violently to all the parts of a 
given situation, to both enemies and friends. He also considered that it is not enough for a 
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person to have good behavior but one needs to always back it up with similar feelings and 
thoughts. Any violent, greedy, or envious feelings and thoughts that might be associated 
with overt good behavior will sooner or later diminish one's character strength and will erode 
good behavior. Gandhi warned that fasting while one is longing for food, or being able to do 
a chore that is necessary, as happened in the episode of the chamber pots, without an inner 
feeling of acceptance and even joy for the job, might prevent the respective behavior from 
bringing the expected good results. What he is arguing is that the consonance between the 
inner state, and process on one hand, and the overt behavior is simultaneously a sign of good 
character and a condition for the long- term success of the action. 

From the elements, life stories, and interpretations provided by the Gandhian experience 
it is possible to state that character implies two major forces: I) a consistent relationship 
among the content and the tone of one's feelings, thoughts, speech, and actions as long as 
possible and in the most difficult life-circumstances; 2) a consistency between feelings- 
thoughts-speech-acts must be achieved in non-violent modes and for non-violent goals. The 
powerful tendency toward such a consistency has to be rooted within one's conscience, in the 
internal forces. If the first set of conditions mainly provides a measure of the character 
strength the second set provides a possible measure of the character goodness (ability to 
achieve good action in a reliable mode), of a character that does not endanger the well-being 
of others by its strength, goals, means, and skills. 

From this perspective, Gandhi's view on character is radically different from Machiavelli's. 
While for Machiavelli, a prince must first of all have strong character, and others must fear 
him; for Gandhi strong character that works for violent goals or/and uses violent means is a 
certain sign of deeper personal and societal troubles. It is interesting that in the common 
language the strong character is automatically considered to be the desired state while the 
non-violent condition is neglected. It is, of course, an illusion, but sometimes this over- 
simplification might be associated with a deceitful strategy to resort to the services of a 
person's strong character as long as the person is useful in achieving certain goals. When the 
person becomes useless in this endeavor she/he, based on some of her/his past errors 
(including violent acts), might be blamed and removed from the powerful position not only 
as a weak character, but also as an evil one. The strong character might be perceived within 
a social situation marked by conflicts as one able to deliver a goal regardless of the means 
used. After a time this same individual might be judged by her/his evil/good character. 

5.27. The Dialogic Nature of Gandhi's Correspondence: 

In Gandhi's life the dialogue had an extremely important role. As a person who stood 
against secrecy, deception, and violence (both individual and structural violence), as a person 
who stood for ahimsa, for openness he often used the dialogue in order to learn from others 
as well as to express his own ideas. The dialogic character of many of Gandhi's experiences 
was visible not only in his daily behavior, in his conversations recorded by many journalists, 
but also in his correspondence. Using a correspondetometric approach (Mamali, 1989), a 
preliminary analysis was completed of more than 2000 correspondence objects (letters, 
telegrams, cables) sent and received by Gandhi. It is evident that his epistolary style, as well 
as the style of most of his correspondence, is basically a dialogic one, stressing the 
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reciprocity and symmetry of the epistolary relationships. The intrinsic relational structure of 
most of Gandhi's letters, i.e., the balance between what is sent as content and what is 
required within one's own letter (Mamali, 1985), is basically a symmetrical one imbedded 
with a deep respect for the epistolary partner despite his/her social rank. These general traits 
are highly meaningful if we take into account the variety of social relationships in which 
Gandhi had been involved: Gandhi had epistolary relationships with: unknown persons, 
persons with a very low social status, people in power, and people with whom he had, at least 
for awhile, antagonistic relationships. Gandhi received an extremely huge number of letters 
which most of the time he tried to answer. He was quite explicit about his epistolary 
behavior: 

"If I can reply to any of the other letters which I get, I will do so. If someone does not get 
a reply, he or she should understand that I could not write because of pressure of other 
work. " (Letter to Narandas Gandhi: Way of addressing "Chi. Narandas,"; way of signing 
"Bapu"; September 20, 1932) 

Gandhi encouraged most of his epistolary partners to write him regularly and he 
answered the received letters almost without delay. His answers were frequently mailed on 
the very day he received a letter, or the next day. Gandhi was doing so because he was as 
much interested in writing to others as to read others' letters. He was not only a good 
speaker and a good listener, but he was also skilled at practicing the epistolary dialogue. He 
had a conversational attitude. As a matter of fact, Gandhi was not only developing the 
Socratic attitude during face-to-face interactions, as Joshi (1970) argued, but he enriched this 
attitude at the epistolary level, too. 

Gandhi's epistolary behavior was extremely rich and it needs a systematic study in order 
to reconstruct a huge communicational network that is meaningful both for understanding 
Gandhi's conception and his way of interacting with others. Nevertheless it is already 
possible to sustain that Gandhi's epistolary space and his own epistolary behavior had a 
strong dialogic character. Reciprocity, openness, an explicit need to learn about and from 
the partner, and respect are dominant traits of Gandhi's epistolary space. From this 
perspective it would be misleading to take Gandhi's letters out of their epistolary context and 
to judge them piece by piece as Erikson does many times in his book on Gandhi. This does 
not mean that someone could not use a certain letter, or even a statement produced in a 
certain letter in order to exemplify an attitude, to point out a fact, a personal trait, or even an 
interpersonal relationship. But such a selection has to take into account the main traits and 
structures of the epistolary context to which such interpersonal traces belong. If letters are 
dissociated from their natural conversational and interactional stream, even their meaning 
becomes less transparent. It is interesting that in his non-answerable letter addressed to 
Gandhi, Erikson tries to imagine Gandhi's own reply: 

"In fact, if you, Mahatmaji, could reply, you could well remind me of some sexual and 
hedonistic excesses which have spread over some most civilized parts of the Western World, 
often in the name of Freud. I must concede this; and it is not for a cheap comeback in such 
tragic matters that I remind you, in turn, of the riots which followed your non-violent 
campaign, although only very remotely in your name. The point is that excess and riot 
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follow repression and suppression when the moral restraints are lifted precisely because of 
the autocratic and blind nature of these restraints." (1969, 251, italics added) 

In fact Erikson assumes that he could anticipate Gandhi's reply if Gandhi could reply. 
This assumption denies a basic trait of every conversation in general, and of the epistolary 
dialogue in particular: the unpredictable character of the flow of the conversation. Thomas 
and Harri-Augstein (1985) consider that in a conversation no one of the two parts has 
complete control on the outcome of the conversation. If one assumes that he/she could 
imagine the reply of the other, and this imagined reply becomes a stimulus for his/her own 
further reply, then by this very act one is denying an important trait of any conversations, 
even its "raison de'etre". It does not matter that it is a face-to-face or a written 
conversation. 

Of course a person could write and address a letter to any real or unreal actor, to living 
people and to dead people, to individual actors or to collective actors, to humans and to non- 
humans, to known and unknown receivers. Letters may be used according to the needs, 
skills, and imaginations of their author in many different ways. 

Practically there might exist numerous ways of communicating through letters but once 
produced every letter carries in itself a number of characteristics that could speak about its 
author and his/her way of interacting with others. For instance, letters for dead people were 
used long ago in ancient Egypt. In such letters most of the time the sender expressed his 
wishes, desires, and regrets in relation to the dead receiver. There are relatively modern 
letters addressed to "dead authors". For example Lang's (1912) "Letters to Dead Authors" 
like Homer, Herodotus, Byron, Edgar A. Poe, or A. Dumas. But in such letters the 
relationship is fundamentally a one-way relationship. From this perspective Erikson' s (1969) 
letter has from the very beginning no chance to be part of what Erikson (1964) called "a 
mutual activation", a part of a "network of mutual influences within which the person 
actuates others even as he is actuated". As it is well known, Erikson's important idea of 
"mutual activation" was conceived by him as an integrated part of a developmental process. 
By writing a letter addressed to "Mahatmaji" after Gandhi's death there is no chance to 
develop a direct and mutual activation process between sender and addressee. Of course 
there is a huge possibility to generate public discussions, but the voice of the addressee will 
remain silent. This is why it is important to look to the addressee's own interactional traces 
(letters, postcards, general correspondence objects) from an interactional and dynamic 
perspective. 

Shortly speaking, correspondence objects (letters, telegrams, postcards, and in our times 
video letters, electronic mail, and voice mail) are at the same time interactional facts and 
communicational events that are produced during the real time of a relationship. The 
correspondence objects are located in space and time, are other-oriented and able to move in 
space and to survive as well to the sender as to the receiver. They are self-recorded 
intentional messages, processes and structures. The correspondence objects are characterized 
by dual ownership: as place of origin they belong to the author, as function and 
communicational target they belong to the receiver (Mamali, 1985, 1989). Gandhi's 
epistolary space is a huge network developed in time and it preserves a meaningful part of 
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the dynamics of Gandhi's correspondence that will reveal many unknown aspects of the 
interaction between Gandhi's own development and the development of those with whom he 
interacted. 

5.28. The Self-Sacrifice in Gandhi's Life Story: 

In his letter, Erikson points out the fact that Gandhi was able to overcome extremely 
difficult situations in his life: 

". . . your early marriage did violence to you. But you, Mahatmaji, were one of the rare 
men who could overcome the impotent counterviolence aroused in his childhood by 
combining tradition and personal fate, religion and politics, in a method scrupulously — and 
sometimes tortuously — non-violent." (1969, 248) 

But Erikson considers that Gandhi tried to impose on others the sacrifices he imposed on 
himself. I would not insist on this point if this misinterpretation would not have been 
repeated and exaggerated by other psychologists. For instance, Carol Gilligan (1982, 103- 
105), who does not even quote Gandhi directly in her book (she does not mention who her 
sources on Gandhi's life are) and uses only references based on Erikson' s statements, gives a 
simplified and erroneous picture of Gandhi: 

''The blind willingness to sacrifice people for truth, however, has always been the danger 
of an ethic abstracted from life. This willingness links Gandhi to the biblical Abraham, who 
prepared to sacrifice the life of his son in order to demonstrate the integrity and supremacy of 
his faith. Both men, in the limitations of their fatherhood, stand in implicit contrast to the 
woman who comes before Solomon and verifies her motherhood by relinquishing truth in 
order to save the life of her child. It is the ethics of an adulthood that has become principled 
at the expense of care that Erikson comes to criticize in his assessment of Gandhi's life." 
(1982, 104-105, italics added) 

Gandhi never denied that he committed many errors in his life. He tried very hard to 
remain sensitive to his errors and to correct them. Most of the time he presented them and 
tried extremely hard to correct them. Among others, Gandhi mentioned a few experiences in 
which he rejected, or even punished, behaviors that were contrary to ahimsa. For Gandhi, 
ahimsa explicitly involved personal development and harmony with others, including those 
with whom one has antagonistic relationships. Gandhi argued that one should express love 
toward an evil-doer and should try to reject only his/her behavior and not the person as such: 
"A satyagrahi must never forget the distinction between evil and evil-doer. He must not 
harbor ill-will or bitterness against the latter." {Young India, 8, 8, 1929) Gandhi fully 
described those few situations in his life when he mistakenly expressed the tendency to 
impose his moral beliefs on another. He considered situations like these big errors and he 
tried to overcome them. An example of such an error was when he asked his wife to joyfully 
take care of the "chamber-pots" containing the excrements of a Christian Untouchable, as he 
himself did for the same person, for other guests, and even for a leper whom he cared for in 
his own house. But Gandhi strongly believed that to impose one's truth on others was an 
"insufferable interference" and he consciously avoided such an error as much as possible. 
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Gilligan considers that Gandhi is characterized by a "blind willingness to sacrifice people 
for truth" and argues that this "willingness links Gandhi to the biblical Abraham, who 
prepared to sacrifice the life of his son in order to demonstrate the integrity and supremacy of 
his faith". The problem of sacrifice is extremely important. Too many times during human 
history the sacrifice under its different forms has not only been used but abused, too. I think 
that in approaching such an extremely complex problem it is necessary to make as clear as 
possible both our assumptions about the sacrifice and its functions, and about the basic traits 
of the cases that are discussed. If we take a developmental and contextual perspective it is 
possible to argue that: 

1 . the sacrifice has a historical evolution and it played different functions, and took a 
wide range of forms in a variety of historical and social contexts; 

2. the sacrifice, including self-sacrifice, and especially its motives and forms, might 
have different developmental stages at the individual level. 

Regarding the concrete cases discussed by Gilligan it could be observed that both of them 
are judged out of context, which makes the comparison misleading. Let us look at the basic 
facts 

In Genesis there are found two sister-wife episodes referring to Abram/ Abraham and his 
wife Sarai/Sarah, and one sister-wife episode referring to Abraham's son, Isaac, and his wife 
Rebekah. I shall discuss only Abram' s case. It is known that in Chapter 17 God changed 
Abram' s name to Abraham (which means "father of a multitude"). Before this change, 
Abram initiated a sacrifice of his marriage, and of the honor of Sarai, by exposing her to the 
carnal wishes of the Pharaoh. In Chapter 12 of Genesis Abram said to his wife: 

"... I know that you are a beautiful woman. When the Egyptians see you they will say, 
that is his wife, and they will kill me and let you live. So tell them you are my sister so it 
will go well with me because of you." 

The Pharaoh took Sarai as his wife and had sexual intercourse with her "And because of 
her, it went well with Abram ..." says the narrator. The second sister-wife episode is 
narrated in Chapter 20, but this time there is no sexual contact between Sarah (God changed 
Sarai' s name to Sarah, meaning "princess") and Abimelech of Gerar. According to J.A. 
Holstein, the motive of Abram's behavior in the first sister-wife episode is stated 
immediately: "he lies not only to save his life but to gain a measure of prosperity." (1988, 
68) Holstein argues that even in each of the three episodes "deceit, material acquisition, 
danger, and involvement by God are interwoven" (72). However, there is an important 
difference between the first and the second episode in Abraham's case that "nicely 
epitomizes Abraham's spiritual growth" (1988, 69). Later on, after Abraham had a close 
relationship with God, and after a son (Isaac) is born to Abraham and Sarah (she was around 
90 years old), Abraham's faith in God is proven by his willingness to sacrifice his only son, 
Isaac, to God. At this moment the willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his son who was 
promised to him by God is at the same time a sign of his extraordinary faith and obedience to 
God. It is clear that there are meaningful differences regarding the motives and the level of 
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sacrifice in all these episodes. At the same time, the case of Sarah is revealing too, because 
after Abraham has exposed her, and used her as a shield in order to get protection and even 
wealth. Sarah herself is using her slave, called Hagar, as a means to obtain a child. Sarah 
gives Hagar to Abram with a clear motive, which is expressed in her own words "... perhaps 
I shall have a son through her." (Chapter 16) At this stage, Hagar' s own motives and choices 
did not count even for a woman as Sarai; she was used to bear a child for somebody else, and 
with a man who was already married to another woman. 

In Abraham's life there are at least three distinct stages of sacrifice: (a) the sacrifice of 
another who is used as a shield to provide protection against danger and to give a higher 
chance of material acquisition, the first sister-wife episode; (b) the sacrifice of another 
without the same consequences as in the first episode (Abimelech had no sexual relationships 
with Sarah, "Now Abimelech had not gone near Sarah" (Chapter 20, v. 4); and (c) the 
sacrifice of his greatest love value, his son, Isaac, as a sign that he is consistently obedient to 
God, and that his faith in God is limitless. 

In contrast, Gandhi never exposed his own wife to the carnal wishes of others. He never 
intentionally exposed others, including his wife, sons, followers, relatives, or even opponents 
in order to escape from a danger or to receive benefits. This does not mean that Gandhi's 
mode of becoming, as an innovative way to cope with conflict in human life, did not generate 
a state of perceived sacrifice that was not asked or intended by him. More exactly his mode 
of being was so new that it came into conflict with the old and widespread social 
expectations regarding the father-child relationship that asked not just for unconditional love, 
that was provided by Gandhi, but also for unconditional participation in the achievements of 
those actions desired by his children but considered by him as being opposed to the principle 
of truth and ahimsa. It was not just a conflict between Gandhi and his children but between 
Gandhi's mode and the socially accepted way to support those with whom one has special 
relationships: children, spouses, relatives, friends. From this point of view both Gandhi and 
his children were unprepared from the very beginning to deal with this conflict. And Gandhi 
himself recognized that "My eldest son was the direct victim of my experiments" (cited in 
Pyarelal, 1958, 214). It was one of those miscalculations of the side-effects of a non-violent 
mode of being within a cultural context that accepts many violent means as normal. He was 
not a victim produced by an assumed lack of unconditional love in Gandhi's behavior toward 
him, but a victim of the tension between the Gandhian mode and the social expectations. 

Regarding the relation to God, it should be mentioned that Gandhi did not claim any 
direct relationship with God. He considered himself a person who was trying to see God 
face-to-face and he identified God with Truth and Love. But he frequently expressed that he 
was only on his way toward this goal, his main job being to find and to use the proper means 
that could lead him there. 

There is an important motivational side of Gandhi's way to approach the sacrifice. For 
Gandhi the self-sacrifice was a resource to achieve a concordant relationship between means 
and goals under extremely hostile and difficult conditions. This is why the sacrifice has to be 
at the same time intrinsically motivated and in full agreement with the goal. Before his 
assassination, Gandhi was many times very close to the gates of death due to his self- 
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sacrifice. His motivation was clearly an intrinsic type of motivation as it was defined by 
many scholars: Claparede, 1920; Herzberg, 1959; Decharms, 1968; Nuttin, 1973; Deci, 
1975; Czikszentmihalyi, 1975, 1978; Heckhausen, 1980. In Gandhi's case it is possible to 
observe a strong expression of what Heckhausen considered an essential trait of intrinsic 
motivation: "a thematic correspondence between means and goals'" (Heckhausen, 1980). 
This is why Gandhi's actions, both in the area of personal and public life, could be included 
in the category of what Csikszentmihalyi (1975) called "autotelic activity", an activity that 
finds the reward in itself. The autotelic activity in Gandhi's case has an open character by 
the fact that it does not wait for extrinsic rewards but it looks and expects to connect the 
person with others in a non-violent way. An open autotelic activity has a connecting 
potential with wider and wider circles of action. It means the self-sacrifice never led Gandhi 
to a kind of motivational autism. The self-sacrifice was considered just part of a wider 
process that was characterized by a deep correspondence between means and goals and that 
required cooperation among different people. 

Gandhi did not expose his child or other persons to danger, or used them as shields or 
means to achieve his principles. He did not accept to cooperate with those who were 
behaving against the moral principles in which he believed. By contrary, he often insisted 
that if the action of another (and the other could be his father, mother, wife, child, relative, 
best friend, the president of his country, his colleague, teacher, or guru) is against his own 
consciousness, and if the other one is behaving as an evil-doer then his/her behavior has to be 
criticized in the same way as the behavior of an unknown evil-doer or a well-known 
antagonist. He does not have to co-operate with such behavior but he still has to love the 
person. Such a reaction, including non-cooperation with the evil-behavior, must, whenever 
possible, avoid the "vilificaiton of the opponent." (Young India, 7, 5, 1931) 

Gandhi explicitly believed that any effort of a person to impose his/her will on another, 
even if it is filled with the best intentions, is misleading and he tried to avoid or at least to 
correct such an error. There are many life situations and records that prove this and make it 
difficult to select among them. This time I'll use a letter that was written in Gujariti and 
addressed to Dadachanji (way of addressing "Bhai Dadachanji"; way of signing "Mohandas 
Gandhi", October 10, 1932): 

''I find it very difficult to believe that one person can help another to see God. My heart 
refuses to accept this idea. When Baba (Meher Baba), however, makes such a claim, I can 
only tell him, that I will welcome his help if he could make me see God. We need not 
believe that a person has necessarily seen God just because he says that he has seen Him. 
Many persons who make such a claim are found to be suffering from a delusion. In many 
cases the claim is merely an echo of one's own wishes. I certainly do not believe that seeing 
God means seeing some Power outside us, for I believe that He dwells in the hearts of us all 



One cannot fast at the instance of somebody else in order to be able to see God. I would 
do so only when I feel an urge from within me. And when there is such an urge, I will not let 
myself be dissuaded from the step by anybody." (CWMG, LI, italics added) 
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Gandhi considered that no external force could replace, or should try to replace the inner 
trend of change, self-purification, or self-realization. The external examples, pressures, or 
sacrifices achieved by others are not substitutes for the inner effort of self-transcendence. 

In Gandhi's case the central notion is that of self-sacrifice. Gandhi considered that it has 
to be achieved with inner joy. At the same time in its more evolved stage the self-sacrifice 
does not at all pretend to be followed by others. According to Gandhi nobody has the right to 
impose his own truth, including his own attitudes on self-sacrifice, on others. This remains a 
personal decision. On the other hand, Gandhi considered that every person should have the 
right to not participate in actions that are against his/her own beliefs even if those actions are 
carried on by his/her own spouse, parents, children, followers, teachers, friends, or 
opponents. It is possible to observe that there is a long distance between the sacrifice of a 
"lamb" or inanimate objects to God, through the sacrifice of "loved persons" (wife, husband, 
children) and to the level of self-sacrifice that does not want to be imposed to others. 

The fact that Gilligan's comment does not fit Gandhi's thoughts, words, and deeds does 
not mean that her argument regarding the tragic consequences of an ethic that assumes it 
necessary to sacrifice people for the sake of moral principles is not a valid one, nor that she 
does not point a real and strong historical conflict in which the fatherhood (patriarchal) 
perspectives and structures are challenged by the motherhood perspectives and structures. 
The only one problem is that her critique does not apply to Gandhi's entire life and 
conception. It could be interesting to note that in her effort to challenge a male authority in 
the field of moral action, Gilligan has uncritically used a different authority (it does not 
matter too much that this happened to also be a male authority) without checking if its 
perspective fits the case. In other words an authority is rejected basically by the arguments 
already provided by a different authority without checking if the arguments fit the original 
source. The main problem here is not if the authority is male or female, but if its arguments 
fit the case or not. 

Erikson's view on Gandhi is not limited to his letter and it covers other important 
episodes proving a change in Erikson's own perspective on his hero. For instance he starts 
the chapter on "Prophet in His own Country" by writing: 

"From the moment in January of 1915 when Gandhi set foot on pier reserved for 
important arrivals in Bombay, he behaved like a man who knew the nature and extent of 
India's calamity and that of his own fundamental mission. A mature man of middle age has 
not only made up his mind as to what, in the various compartments of life, he does not care 
for, he is also firm in his vision of what he will and can take care of. He takes as his baseline 
what he irreducibly is and reaches out for what he can, and therefore, must do." (1969, 255, 
italics in original) 

Erikson maintains at this moment of his analysis two rather static images on Gandhi's 
life: one regards the "various compartments of life", which suggests non-communicating 
areas in one's life history; the other focuses on what "he irreducibly z^" stressing more the 
achieved state or stage than the becoming process. Gandhi had a strong holistic orientation 
and strived hard to express the idea of the "unity of human beings" in his personal. 
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interpersonal, and public actions. He was against secrecy, fragmentation, and 
compartmentalization being at the same time in support of transparence, sincerity, and 
openness. Gandhi's life was also characterized not only by an extremely complex dynamic, 
but by his own interest in his continuous becoming. His mode of becoming was deeply 
marked by a deep correspondence between means and goals in his public and personal life, in 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

In 1928 Gandhi wrote in Young India (11, 10) "I worship God as Truth only. I have not 
yet found Him, but I am seeking after Him. I am prepared to sacrifice the things dearest to 
me in pursuit of this quest." By "things" he never meant "my wife", "my children", "my 
collaborators", "my disciples", "my opponents", or "my friends". He never turned a person 
into his shield. There is no doubt that Gandhi's behavior, his mode of becoming, challenges 
many of our ideas, attitudes, and values. Even during his life, Tolstoy observed that the 
meaning of Gandhi's non-violent mode is universal saying that it is a "question of greatest 
importance not only for India but for the whole humanity". But this does not mean that 
Gandhi's life strongly challenged our beliefs. Einstein wrote: "Generations to come, it may 
be, will scarce believe that such one as this ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth." 
(Pyralelal, 1965) 

And yet, what is Gandhi's direct answer to the problem of sacrifice? Gandhi admitted 
only one form of sacrifice — self-sacrifice. But self-sacrifice, as fasting, has to be achieved 
without hurting others. He wrote: "Let hundreds like me perish, but let truth prevail. Let us 
not reduce the standards of truth even by a hair's breadth forjudging erring mortals like 
myself." It looks to be a very long way from the practice of sacrificing a wild animal or 
lamb, a stranger or a friend, his/her own child or spouse, or even the practice of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of fame and social recognition up to the form of self-sacrifice that Gandhi 
practiced. 

The very fact that Gandhi himself tried to make his own thoughts, words, and actions 
related to personal, interpersonal, social, religious, and political experiences as transparent as 
possible, the very fact that he lived long enough in a century containing a lot of people who, 
just by their professions (psychologists, anthropologists, journalists, politicians) are supposed 
to deeply search the lives of others, and the fact that these two elements had the rare chance 
to meet together as they never met before in the life of a person who was at the same time a 
religious person, a political person, and an auto-experimenter who was explicitly involved 
both in a self-construction process as well as in macro-social change, all these make 
Gandhi's life extremely meaningful. The present chapter gives much less than a sketch of a 
portrait. Gandhi's experiences, his life and his conception, Gandhianism, as a practice and as 
a conception are an open field that invites us to inquire and to learn further. 

5.29. Elements of a Possible Scale of Non-Violence: 

Gandhian conception and practice maintains the same elements and the basic values 
of love and truth when it deals with social and macro-social problems and conflicts. In 
Gandhi's vision means cannot be detached from goals. Galtung argues that: 
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". . . Gandhi leaves little room for choice of means. He may accept that we have to 
experiment to find the most truthful road, but this should be done because the road is right 
itself as a means." (1992,79) 

The unity goal-means is conceived as an essential condition for successfully coping with 
conflict that is considered to be a basic part of human reality. At the same time this dialectic 
is a part of the unity-of-human-beings doctrine that is itself a part of the-unity-with-the- 
universe as Gandhi explicitly argued in agreement with old Indian philosophical, moral and 
religious traditions. Gandhi's method, ''satyagraha\ a way of obtaining truth, implies a 
necessary harmony between means and goals. The truth has to be obtained through love. 
This is why the principles of non-violence (ahimsa), self-reliance (swadeshi), and self- 
purification (brahmacharya) are closely interrelated within the Gandhian mode of becoming. 
The Gandhian way of becoming requires a deep harmony between the goals of human 
actions and the means used to achieve them. To set up and even to achieve good goals 
represents only one side of the Gandhian way of becoming. The other side of this process is 
to imagine, to be determined, to use only good means. This process requires a goal-revealing 
attitude and for a high and critical awareness of the tools used and steps achieved toward the 
goals. The Gandhian way of becoming excludes manipulation, violence, deception, and 
secrecy and it requires a strong and continuous self-critical attitude. The Gandhian way of 
becoming has at its core the process of self-development closely interwoven with the co- 
developmental process at the levels of interpersonal, inter-groups, and even at that of inter- 
communities relationships. Gandhi assumed that these principles are useful for the human 
thinking, speech, and action from the individual level up to the universal level through 
enlarging and interdependent "circles", in Gandhi's terms. 

As it is possible to perceive even from this extremely brief and schematic presentation of 
the Gandhian vision, there is a fundamental difference between what I called the Gandhian 
mode of becoming and the Machiavellian mode of becoming. In contrast to the Gandhian 
way of becoming, the Machiavellian mode implies a strategic divorce between goals and 
means, between user and used, between observer and observed. The Machiavellian way of 
becoming is basically goal concealing, and the moral value of tools does not count. What 
counts is their efficiency. This is why deception, secrecy, and even violence could become 
parts of the Machiavellian way of becoming. 

There is a growing interest toward a comprehensive study of violence and non-violence 
with the explicit hope of increasing the non- violent behavior in the coming generations. 
Besides the classical study of Pelton that approaches non-violence from a psychological 
perspective one could mention specific tests that aim to measure non-violence (Kool and Sen, 
1984), and empirical studies that correlate non-violence with different aspects of moral 
development (Mayton II, Diesnner, Granby, 1993). The instrument developed by Kool and 
Sen is extremely useful and is able to provide meaningful and accurate information, when 
used in correlation with other instruments, about the non-violent personality (Kool and 
Keyes, 1990). Kool and Keyes, who had in their sample different categories of subjects 
(university students, delinquent adolescents, and Buddhists/Quakers), argue that it is possible 
to "measure the personality traits of non-violent individuals", and at the same time they 
underscore the meaningful theoretical problem that "non-violence is a wider construct" than 
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other constructs, as, for instance, justice (1990, 31) which asks for an approach that takes into 
account cultural variables. It is no doubt a huge merit of the NVT produced and developed 
by Kool and collaborators that it made it possible to approach in an empirical way both 
violent and non-violent behaviors in correlation with other personality traits, as that of the 
Mach scale worked out by Christie (1970). Hasan and Khan (1983) also approached the 
problem of the profile of non-violent persons. This profile was correlated with the family 
context by Asthana (1990), and was applied by Baumgardner (1990) to the way in which 
violent and non-violent persons attribute causality, responsibility, and blame to different 
victims, including the case of rape. At the same time the NVT does not include some 
principles of non-violence that are at the core of the Gandhian mode of becoming. In the 
construction and interpretation of such a scale it is possible to take into account the four 
levels of norms derived from Gandhi's experience by Naess. One might assume that the 
importance of these norms, expressed in attitudes, is not equal when one has to look at the 
way in which the non-violent orientation is expressed in its mental, linguistic, and practical 
forms. 

There are also field studies that were focused on the Gandhian perspective. For instance, 
in 1962 Galtung conducted a survey on the way in which different aspects of Gandhianism 
(Independence of India; Sarvodaya, the mode in which he practiced non-violence) were 
perceived in two rural areas (Galtung, 1992, 2). Nakhre carried out a field research on the 
attitudes of three forms of satyagraha named by Bardoli (1928), Rajkot (1938-1939), and 
Pardi (1953-1965) that were active in different moments of recent Indian history (1982, 29- 
31). Nakhre's field study opened a wide area of questions regarding the growth and forms of 
the non-violent movement in India both at the level of ordinary participants and at the leader 
level. 

Still there is a cognitive and moral need to build a more comprehensive methodology of 
approaching the non-violent mode in its mental, linguistic, and behavioral forms at different 
levels of social complexity from individual, interpersonal, and group levels up to the global 
level. One of the key issues is that such an approach has to be non-violent (inclusive non- 
deceptive) in the dynamic relationship between researchers and participants. At the same 
time it has to work in agreement not just with the Gandhian way of conceiving the relation 
means-end but also with its moral and cognitive consequences. From this perspective it 
seems that such a methodology has to be valid from a cognitive point of view, non-violent 
and fundamentally dialogic not just between researchers but also between researchers and 
participants. Still, there is no instrument that is based in a relatively comprehensive way on 
Gandhi's experience, and that could be used to validly evaluate non-violence as a complex 
life orientation and practice. Maybe this is so because it is extremely difficult to classify 
within rigid categories the main dimensions of non-violence as a conception, state of mind, 
attitude, form of communication, and behavior from individual to group, and even to the 
global level as it was designed, developed, and practiced by Gandhi himself. The benefic 
resources of social and moral knowledge and action represented by the Gandhian perspective 
invites researchers again to such an enterprise that could utilize in an increasingly 
comprehensive way Gandhi's own statements, attitudes and actions, including his own 
reflections about them in order to build an instrument that could be used to both measure and 
stimulate non-violence. It is possible to mention at least the following categories that are 
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among the most important ones that are explicitly conceived, expressed, and used at practical 
levels in Gandhianism: 

1. The unity of life, and the unity of means and ends: Hypotheses, principles, value 
orientations, general attitudes, and ways of action concerning this guiding insight. Although 
Gandhi distinguishes among the forms of life according to their level of complexity he 
considers that their hierarchization in superior and inferior forms, mostly with a view toward 
the transformation of the latter into means for attaining the goals of the former, is extremely 
pernicious: "It is fundamental to look upon the whole life (not only human life but all 
sensitive beings) as unitary." (CWMG, XXXII, 141); "It is impossible to separate any object 
from the means resorted to for its attainment." (CWMG, 274); "... every act of injury to a 
living creature and endorsement of such an act by refraining from non-violent effort, 
whenever possible, to prevent it, is a breach of ahimsa." {Young India, III, 812); "To kill any 
living being or thing for his or her own interest is himsa, however noble the motive may 
otherwise be." (Dhawan, 1946, 67); "In a society based on non-violence, the smallest nation 
will feel as tall as the tallest. The idea of superiority and inferiority will be wholly 
obliterated." (Harijan, 1 1-2-1939); "My ethics not only permit me to claim but require me to 
own kinship with not merely the ape but the horse and the sheep, the lion and the leopards, 
the snake and the scorpion." (Young India, 8-7, 1926); " 'Means and ends' are convertible 
terms in any philosophy of life." (Young India, December 1924); "The means may be 
likened to a seed, the end to a tree; and there is just the same invisible connection between 
the means and the end as there is between the seed and the tree." (Hind Swaraj, 1930); "The 
purpose of human activity is the self-development of each of us, accomplished with the 
conscious preoccupation for the general welfare."; "As long as the human being does not 
willingly, stand with his/her weakest and most wretched brethren, no matter who they are, 
there will be no genuine redemption of mankind and no social progress." (Autobiography, 
648); ". . . if one takes care of the means the end will take care of itself." (Harijan, 11-2, 
1939). It is possible to conclude quite safely that the unity of life, and of means and ends, is 
considered by Gandhi a fundamental premise at the level of the relationships between the 
individual and the natural world, at the level of interhuman relationships, and at the level of 
the global relationships between communities. 

2. Principles, attitudes, beliefs and behavioral strategies oriented toward: human 
nature and human action. Contrary to all the cliches on Gandhianism still prevalent, 
Gandhi's conception refuses passivity and promotes active attitudes originating in the 
basically active character of the human nature. 

Here are some relevant examples: 

"It is our own nature that imposes action upon us, therefore he who keeps his hands in 
pockets but lets his mind settle on objects and situations that he desires is a hypocrite or even 
a mad man." (Gandhi, Discourses on the Gita. Ahmedabad, 1960, 13); "... it should be an 
article of faith with every Satyagrahi (one who strives to reach truth through love, 
parenthesis added) that there is none so failed in this world but cannot be converted by love." 
(Young India, 8,8,1929); "I think there is nothing outside the scope of work and action that is 
worthy to be considered as spiritual or moral value." (CWMG, XXXIV, 451); "The whole 
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range of man's present-day activities makes an indivisible whole." (CWMG, LIX, 320); "In 
my opinion, all the people are equal in the sense that they are entitled to equal opportunities 
but they don't have equal endowment." (Roy, 253) 

Gandhi not only had an optimistic attitude toward human nature but also was himself 
"fundamentally an optimist" (Galtung, 1992, 147). At the same time he rejected passivity as 
a way of being and always conceived human actions as step toward "self-realization" that is 
understood by Gandhi as "realizing Absolute Truth" (Dhawan, 1946, 49). Gandhi also 
assumed that it is important to make a sharp distinction between bad behaviors and wrong 
doers and to punish the acts not the human beings. At the same time he conceived that 
humans are able to control their own instincts in order to achieve a harmony between means 
and goals. For example, he argued: "I am by instinct a cooperator; my very non-cooperation 
(inspired by Thoreau's Civil Disobedience, parenthesis added) is intended to purge 
cooperation of all meanness and falsity, for I hold such a cooperation is not worth the name." 
(Young India, 19-1-1921) 

3. General moral principles and attitudes regarding social justice. It would be 
extremely risky to mark a border between Gandhi's approach to the problem of "the unity of 
life" and moral principles. It may be necessary to remind the reader that for Gandhi, love 
and truth are essential for self-realization. Also, he perceived himself and all other human 
beings as being responsible, for becoming closer to love and truth as states of mind, ways of 
relating, and goals. By pointing out this dimension, the present approach rejects the thesis 
expressed by Erikson (1969), Dittes (1977), Geertz (1969), and Gilligan (1982) according to 
which there is a strong separation, even a contradiction, between "Gandhi's high principles" 
on one hand and "Gandhi's sabotage of these principles in his personal life". Such a thesis is 
highly inaccurate for Gandhi's entire life (personal and public) and is contradicted by 
Gandhi's effort to disclose and correct the contradictions between his own thinking, words, 
and deeds during his life beginning, at latest, in his late childhood. The present approach 
sustains the thesis that between Gandhi's theory and practice, between Gandhi's principles 
and his personal life, there is a strong unity and harmony which does not exclude moments of 
strong conflict and errors that were perceived, analyzed, and corrected by Gandhi himself 
during his life-span development which remains a unitary whole. For Gandhi the moral 
principles were not only good for others, forjudging critically the behaviors of others 
(colleagues, antagonists, or strangers). They were part of his self-awareness and self- 
assessment process. They were applied by him to his own behaviors, to the behaviors of his 
friends, teachers, far-distant relatives, or just to the members of the family to which he 
belonged by birth and by becoming a husband and a parent. He rejected the idea of double 
standards, one for his own family and other standards for strangers or antagonists. He tried 
to achieve justice with love both in his personal and in his public life. His focus on social 
justice embraced at the same time family members and strangers, Indian people and British 
people, friends and antagonists, and sometimes his antagonists and his friends crossed these 
categorical borders. The moral topics, the social justice questions, are extremely important 
and pervasive in his personal and public life: " In my opinion to be moral is to do good to 
others deliberately and expect no reward for it." {Autobiography, 218); "Only he who has 
consciously and responsibly observed the norm of a society can finally distinguish between 
just rules and unjust ones and consciously oppose the latter." {Autobiography, 605); "I think 
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the same rule applies to the wrong-doer who is my foe and to my father or son then doing the 
same wrong. The errors of my foes and of my relatives should be treated alike." "Not to 
admit and to detest your enemies' mistakes should not inhibit your compassion and even love 
for them." (F. Fischer, 1 1); "A satyagrahi (one who searches for truth with love and non- 
violence, parenthesis added) must never forget the distinction between evil and the evil-doer. 
He must not harbor ill-will or bitterness against the latter." (Young India, 8, 8, 1929); "In my 
opinion the moral force of people is stronger than the force of arms not only in ideal terms 
but in practical ones as well."; "If a father does an injustice it is the duty of his children to 
leave the parental roof. If the headmaster of a school conducts his institution on an immoral 
basis, the pupils must leave the school. If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt the 
members thereof must wash their hands clean of his corruption by withdrawing from it; even 
so if a Government does a grave injustice the subjects must withdraw cooperation wholly or 
partially, sufficiently to wean the ruler from his wickedness. In each case conceived by me 
here there is an element of suffering whether mental or physical. Without such suffering it is 
not possible to attain freedom." {Young India, 116, 6, 193); "Vilification of an opponent 
there can never be. But this does not exclude a truthful characterization of his acts." {Young 
India, 1 , 5, 1931); "It is often forgotten that it is never the intention of a satyagrahi to 
embarrass the wrong-doer. The appeal is never to his fear; it is, must be, always to his heart. 
The satyagraha's object is to convert, not to coerce the wrong-doer."; "The lawbreaker 
breaks the law surreptitiously and tries to avoid the penalty, not so the civil resister. He ever 
obeys the laws of the State, to which he belongs, not out of fear of the sanctions, but because 
he considers them to be good for the welfare of society. But there come occasions, generally 
rare, when he considers certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience to them a 
dishonor. He then openly and civilly breaks them and quietly suffers the penalty for their 
breach." {Young India, 14, 1, 1920) 

4. Ahimsa, Non-violence: principles, and basic attitudes of non-violent actions used 
to solve social conflicts. Non-violence has been considered in different cultures to be a basic 
principle and Gandhi was very sensitive to different cultural and religious ways to conceive 
and achieve non-violent behavior. Eliade (1967, 598) in his commentary to Tao mentions 
some old Chinese proverbs about violence. One Chinese proverb says: ''The man of violence 
never yet came to a good end." Another proverb says: "The best doctor cannot have one 
whose life-span has run out; nor can the man of violence strive for Heaven." Gandhi argued 
that: 

"My reverent study of the scriptures of the world has led me to the belief that all register 
emphatic and unequivocal testimony in favour of non-violence being practised by all not 
merely singly but collectively as well. In all humility I have felt that having no axes to grind 
and having by nature a detached mind, I give a truer credit to the Hindu, Christian, Islamic 
and other scriptures." (quoted by Muhlmann, 1950, 233, italics added) 

Non-violence represents a fundamental value option and an essential principle of action 
in the Gandhian way of becoming. It is basically related with the conception of the unity of 
life, but this time it will be presented as a mode of coping with conflicts and social 
antagonisms. Gandhi thought, expressed, and practiced ahimsa during virtually his entire 
life: "To be actively non-violent necessarily calls for observance of truth and lack of fear."; 
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"The maxim according to which life feeds on life has a profound significance. Man cannot 
live without perpetrating, consciously or not, acts of violence. The very fact that man lives, 
eats, drinks, moves in his environment necessarily implies an act of violence (however small) 
to life. In spite of it man should dedicate his life to non-violence and his abstention from 
violence, his compassion and selflessness should be permanently growing." (Autobiography, 
446-447); "I consider that violence is no remedy to any social evil." (Works, IV, 83); "In 
order to be successful, non-violence should be practiced at the level of thought, word and 
deed." (Autobiography, 602); "... a man who harbors ill-will toward another is no less guilty 
of himsa because for fear of society or want of opportunity he is unable to translate his ill- 
will into action." (Dhawan, 1946); "I do believe that, when there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence." (Young India, 11,8, 1920); "To win 
independence you have to learn the art of dying without killing." (Harijan, 14, 7, 1949); "I 
refuse to call the profession of sepoy (Indian soldier in British army, parenthesis added) 
honourable when he has no choice as to the time and the persons or people against who he is 
called upon to use his sword." (Young India, 27, 10, 1921); "Hatred can be overcome only 
by love. Counter-hatred only increases the surface as well as the depth of hatred." (Harijan, 
7, 7, 1946); "Haste leads to waste." (Harijan, 10, 2, 1946). 

5. Human relations in conflictual situations. Gandhianism does not exclude conflict 
from the process of human development but proposes non-aggressive and non-violence 
approaches to the conflictual areas and issues. "The essence of non-violence techniques is 
that it seeks to liquidate the antagonisms but not the antagonists." (Harijan, 29, 4, 1939); "In 
my opinion people with diverging opinions can still make friends." (Autobiography, 503); 
"I think that no action should be motivated by selfish interest." (Roy, 131); "Spiritually all 
people should be treated alike, be they former friends and present enemies, or honest 
people." (Autobiography, 341); "We must not regard gaoUers and warders as our enemies 
but as fellow human beings not utterly devoid of the human touch. Our gentlemanly 
behavior is bound to disarm all suspicion or bitterness." (Young India, 15, 12, 1921); "To 
acknowledge somebody's help does not mean to reproach him his morals." (Autobiography, 
412); "I categorically don't understand and don't agree with the people who feel elated at the 
sight of their fellows' humiliation." (Autobiography, 195). 

6. The development of society and civilization. Gandhi acknowledged the great 
importance of material activities, of the economic life, but in his vision any economic 
organization and industrial activity presupposes certain moral values. He also acknowledged 
that the transformation of the economic reality and the achievement of a general state of 
well-being do not require the class struggle, rejecting any form of violence including the 
violence against property. An important question arises: what is the moral nature of the 
values implied and generated by a certain economic organization? Gandhi's attitudes are 
very explicit: "Any economy which ignores moral values is ultimately wicked and 
artificial." (Young India, 12, 26, 1924); "History is really a record of every interruption of 
the even working of the force of love or of the soul." (Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, 
Chap. XVII); "Social order should ideally include egalitarian societies, without classes and 
non-competitive which should be accomplished without the toil (effort and losses) of the 
class war." (Roy, 204); "It is my opinion that every man should be loyal to the culture he 
has inherited and do his utmost to further it."; "To prohibit the language and the cultural 
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values of a country, even inside that very country, is a terrible tragedy." (Autobiography, 
577); "The fact that there are so many men still alive in the world shows that it is based not 
on the force of arms but on the force of truth and love." (Hind Swaraj, or Indian Home Rule, 
XVII); "Interdependence, and consequently cooperation should be an ideal as important as 
autonomy and self-accomplishment." (CWMG, 352). Included in the same category might 
be Gandhi's forecast regarding the great danger of centralization of power, production, 
means of communication, his attitudes toward the intellectual voluptuousness, his ideas 
regarding the distance between needs and greed, and his way of perceiving the Satanic 
civilization. 

For him, civilization implied a dialectic relationship between autonomy and 
interdependence: "Interdependence and, consequently, cooperation, should be an ideal as 
important as autonomy and self-accomplishment." 

7. The self-control capability, the will, and skill of self-sacrifice. Ahimsa implies 
self-control and self-sacrifice that were never perceived by Gandhi as personal performances 
achieved for their own sake. Gandhi argued many times that it is extremely difficult to 
practice yoga especially when the individual is extremely poor. And he expressed his 
admiration toward those who were able to practice it. He was, as Galtung and others pointed 
out, a Karmayogi. He was admired as such by A. Einstein who argued that it is almost 
impossible to believe that such a person as Gandhi ever existed in blood and flesh on our 
Earth. Let us consider the fact that Gandhi was doing what he preached in our own century, 
a bloody and very skeptical century when every individual, and especially those who 
expressed new visions, are carefully analyzed, minutely observed, criticized, and not rarely 
ferociously opposed, watched, and directly punished by others. He lived in our century and 
his ideas, feelings, speeches and deeds, almost his entire life could be checked, and were 
checked, by many friends and opponents, by a great number of relatives and strangers, by 
curious people and persevering journalists, by followers and critiquers by naive people and 
scientists with different formations (psychologists, sociologists, psychoanalysts, historians, 
anthropologists, etc.), by religious people and by non-conformists, by lawyers and police 
(while in prisons), by women and men. 

Gandhi often argued for the internal revolution, for the developmental change produced 
inside one's own self as a basic condition for every attempt to achieve transformations in the 
outside world: "The control over subtle passions is infinitely harder to achieve than the 
physical conquest of the world by the force of arms." (Autobiography, 649); "Civilization 
means control of one's own mind and passions. He who is not master of his thoughts and 
passions is not civilized." (Fischer, 8); "I consider that man should be cool-headed and 
dignified even in the most difficult circumstances." (Autobiography, 550) 

8. The quest for truth, transparency, and the acknowledgment of errors. In Gandhi's 
theory truth represents a fundamental prerequisite for any specifically human action. 
"Secrecy", according to Simmel, during history has become not just "a means under whose 
protection the material purposes of a group may be furthered" but even "the very formation 
of a group is designed to guarantee the secrecy of certain contents." In such circumstances 
"secrecy is its own sociological purpose" (Simmel, 1950, 355). Taking into account this fact 
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the importance of Gandhian refusal of secrecy becomes more visible mainly in a period of 
strong social, national and international conflicts. In this way transparency and sincerity are 
not just moral virtues, as Seneca presented them, but they are intrinsic components of the 
non-violent way of becoming. Gandhi identified God with Truth, and did not separate the 
search of truth from love. But truth is the basic value and its search has to be achieved 
openly. Galtung (1992) argues that the Gandhian approach is ''goal revealing", and is openly 
opposed to ''goal concealing'" techniques. "Man should dedicate his life to truth and search it 
at all costs." {Autobiography, 509); "I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly 
good — wholly truthful and wholly non-violent in thought, word and deed, but ever failing to 
reach the ideal which I know to be true." {The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, 16); "A honest 
man cannot afford to observe mechanical consistency when the mind revolts against anything 
as an error." {Young India, 19, 12, 1929); "Truth rules out prejudice, evasion, secrecy as well 
as exaggeration." {Harijan, 11,2, 1939); "The attempt to reach truth by violence is always 
vain and meaningless." {Autobiography, 350); "In the method we are adopting in India, 
fraud, deceit, and all the ugly brood of violence and untruth have absolutely no room." 
{Young India, 21, 12, 1931); "Truth should be upheld and searched without violence but 
unflinchingly." {Autobiography, 406); "No secret organization, however big, could do any 
good. Secrecy aims at building a wall of protection around you. Ahimsa disdains such 
protection." {Harijan, 10, 2, 1946); "I think that errors should be acknowledged even if the 
price is falling in a law suit, failing in a dispute, losing goods or prestige." {Autobiography, 
24); "The more open the more truthful you are likely to be." {Young India, 21, 12, 1931); "It 
(truth) requires that we should never be afraid of confessing our mistakes or retracting our 
steps." {Harijan, 11,2, 1939); Gandhi considered that truth does not have to be imposed on 
others by force. "While ... it (truth) is a good guide for individual conduct, imposition of 
that conduct upon others will be an insufferable interference with their freedom of 
conscience." {Harijan, 11,2, 1939) 

9. Dedication to public works and services. Gandhi considered that the persons 
carrying out a social activity should meet certain conditions: "The public servant should 
never promote his personal interests through his positions." {Autobiography, 164); "The man 
who devotes his efforts to public welfare should by no means accept expensive presents." 
(many places) These were not just norms for others, they were at the same time parts of 
Gandhi's behavior during his entire life. It is well known that his personal possessions at the 
end of his life were very few (some books, one pair of sandals, one pair of eyeglasses), that 
he used his income for public services, and much more, it is impossible to prove that he ever 
used his own position or prestige to satisfy personal interests, needs, or aspirations. When he 
was aware of his mistakes he recognized them publicly and worked hard to correct them. 
Maybe this was possible because in the turmoil of the historical and social context of his 
lifespan, love, search for truth, simplicity, self-awareness, and self-discipline were basic rules 
for his personal and public life. For him garbage was any object that is misplaced. Gandhi 
had extremely few personal objects, and the satisfaction threshold of his basic needs (food, 
house, clothes) was very low and usually attained by his own efforts. 

10. Attitudes towards education. Gandhi advocated a participative conception on 
education. Participation is involved in the educational process as such; in the relations 
between the educator and the educated; in the relations among the educated. Gandhi 
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employed the concept of co-education when determining the educational influences mutually 
existing among various categories of students. Co-education does not only have the meaning 
of educating girls and boys together, but also a similar meaning like mutual socialization: 
students and teacher are growing together through co-education. Here are several examples: 
"One cannot ask the youth to do and observe what the grown-ups do not and observe not." 
{Autobiography, 428); "Nobody should ask the others to do things or observe rules which he 
himself does not and observes not."; "In my opinion the most important thing is character 
formation, more important than habit formation and aptitude training" {Autobiography, All); 
"Truth and non-violence are not within the reach of limited minds. Their pursuit results in an 
overall development of the body, mind, and heart." {Hind Swaraj, May 98, 1937); "The 
constant study affording the knowledge of one's own subject is a must in any reformable 
field of activity. Ignorance lies at the root of the failure, partial or complete, of all the 
reforms whose merits (intrinsic value) are beyond dispute. " (Hind Swaraj, April 24, 84, 
1937, italics added) 

1 1 . Autonomy and interdependence of the individual and collective social actors. In 
Gandhi's vision and practice individual effort and conscience ranked high as necessary 
conditions of any social progress. Consequently, Gandhi's theory and practice have been 
hastily considered as the expression of a 20* century individual asceticism, which is 
altogether false; "Non-violence is not an individual virtue but a form of spiritual and political 
conduct both for the individual and the community" {Hind Swaraj, September 29, 299, 
1940); "I am resorting to non-cooperation in progressive stages because I want to evolve true 
order out of untrue order. I am not going to take a single step in non-cooperation unless I am 
satisfied that the country is ready for that step. Namely, non-cooperation will be not 
followed by anarchy or disorder" {Young India, 18, 8, 1920); "In the age of democracy it is 
essential that the desired results should be achieved through the collective effort of the whole 
people. Undoubtedly it is all very good to attain an important goal through the efforts of an 
uncommonly strong individual, but this achievement will never make a community conscious 
of its collective power" {Hind Swaraj, September 3, 277, 1940); "In my view the man 
willing to cooperate should not rely on servants" (Tendulkar, 63); "Although non- 
cooperation is the main weapon within non-violence {satyagraha) one should not forget that, 
after all, the latter is only a means to ensure the opponents' cooperation in harmony with 
truth and justice" {Hind Swaraj, April 29, 101, 1939); "Man as a social being cannot achieve 
his union with the universe or express his egotism outside his inter-relationship with the 
society" (Roy, 251); "Even when complete self-maintenance has been achieved, with man as 
a social being, we must accept social cooperation in one form or another" (Roy, 25 1); 
"Leaders shouldn't be distrustful of the people's self-management, self-control capacity" 
(Dhawan, 105); "If an individual aims at cooperation with his fellow beings, not at slavery, 
he must serve not only his own interests but also the interests of his fellow whose 
cooperation he needs" (Tendulkar, 63). 

In Gandhianism, interdependence has deep moral consequences. Gandhi opposed the 
utilitarian norm according to which humans must strive to achieve the best for the greatest 
number of people. Therefore the moral principle based on interdependence is not focused on 
the state of "greatest number of people" but on the state of all individuals, including those 
humans who are the most needy. His conclusion is identical with that of a rational 
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theologian like Widtsoe, who argued that because "every person affects other persons" 
within interdependent situations "all must be benefited, all must be helped." (1948, 135) 
However, Gandhi's view on disobedience as a form of non-cooperation in certain situations 
was quite different from that held by Widtsoe. In other words, Gandhi conceived civil 
disobedience, non-cooperation, as a way to deal with the negative sides of interdependence. 

Besides these themes already exemplified, the Gandhian theory and practice of non-Non- 
violence includes many other hypotheses, value orientations, attitudes, and beliefs that can 
become the object of similar analyses. Worth mentioning in this respect is Gandhi's explicit 
epistemic attitude toward the dilemma of the relationship reason — belief in those situations 
in which man must act although he cannot yet make a strictly rational and cognitive decision. 
Equally relevant is Gandhi's attitude toward a variety of problems such as fear, scientific 
theories on non-violence, direct confrontation with dire poverty, violence, and bad-will. 
Gandhi resorted to the open, transparent, or in Galtung's term, to the "goal revealing" 
approach, relying on the unity thought-word-deed, in the most diverse circumstances, with 
the most diverse interlocutors, with representative groups of some liberation movements, or 
simply incredulous journalists, with educated or illiterate people, with supporters and 
opponents, with famous and rich people, or with the poorest and most anonymous people, 
with healthy people and with ill people suffering from contagious diseases. 

Taking into account Gandhi's conception, practice, and speeches, it seems useful to see if 
the attitudes implied in his approach, and especially his non-violent mode of becoming, could 
be turned into a psycho-social tool able to determine the tendency of different people across 
genders, ages, professions, cultures, and races to accept or reject this mode of being. Such a 
scale was developed and already applied by the author on 214 individuals in Bucharest in 
1990. The total group included two sub-groups: (a) a group of people who considered 
themselves as having used non-violent means for political protest (N = 78; 44 = males, 34 = 
females); and (b) a random group of people who were not involved in the mentioned form of 
protest (N = 136; 68 = males, 68 = females). This was not a representative sample, and the 
results do not have only an exploratory character, but also a preliminary status. At least I 
hope that the scale, as it is now, and these results, could be considered as a starting point for a 
systematic psycho-social study on non-violent attitudes and beliefs, on ahimsa. The results 
prove a significant difference between the non-violent attitudes of the group involved in the 
political protest and the random group of non-participants. At the same time women in both 
groups had a stronger non-violent attitude than men from the same groups. These results are 
not considered representative but this does not mean that they do not have a meaningful 
exploratory value. Also during a research on intellectuals achieved between 1977-1987 in 
Romania (Mamali, 1991) the subjects were asked: "Do you think that your own field could 
have a positive influence on the reduction of the violence (physical, moral, social, and 
psychological violence) against the human rights, the human potential which still does exist 
to different levels of human life from the individual to the macro-social and international 
level?" In an interview some subjects were directly asked to express their opinions about the 
Gandhian non-violence. The attitudes ranged from attitudes of complete trust in this method: 
"The non-violence approach to human conflicts is the only way that we may provide a fair 
chance of survival for all human beings" (A.D., August 1985) to very critical and skeptical 
attitudes toward the Gandhian non-violence: "The Gandhian non-violent method must be 
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used only after the violent means to solve human conflicts have become useless." (S.B., 
October, 1986) 

August 1987, Bucharest 

First draft July 1974, Bucharest 

Present draft September 1994 April 1995, Iowa City 

In comparison with the Machiavellian approach, the Gandhian approach assumes that 
people are not tools, not instruments one can use to reach certain ends and then forget about 
them or even discard them. A human being manipulated is, at best, a fooled one. 
Manipulation imperils self-confidence and trust in fellowmen, shattering the unique 
individuality of each of us. Manipulated people probably develop aggressiveness toward 
others when they understand that they have been blunt instruments, mere puppets, in the 
hands of others. They might become furious: furious with themselves, in the first place, for 
being such credulous fools and then furious with the manipulators. Sooner or later 
manipulation breeds violence. The human being turned-into-puppet stores hatred and in 
his/her turn, generates hatred. 

Gandhi first practiced non-violence in the dire circumstances of South Africa around 
1900, in order to protect the local Indians who were subjected to intensely discriminating 
actions. It was also in South Africa that Gandhi served his first years in prison, as a 
consequence of his efforts to defend human rights only by non-violent means. Gandhi 
played a major role in the liberation of India. Gandhi's end was uncommonly tragic — he was 
assassinated — but his thoughts and practical action, blended together as moral experience, 
acquired an ever greater range of influence. In a way the destiny of his experience is close to 
one of his intuitions. He once said that "I'll grow even after death." 

Although the presentation of his action-type conception is beyond our scope, in this 
article I shall outline a psychological test meant to evaluate the NON-VIOLENT 
ORIENTATION relying on ideas most faithfully extracted from Gandhi's work. In what 
follows, reference is made to the main attitude — thoughts put forth by Gandhi with a view 
to the development of the NON-VIOLENT BEHAVIOR which presupposes full harmony 
among THOUGHT-WORD-DEED. 
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6. SATYAGRAHA AND AHIMSA SCALE 

Each of the following statements can be given grades between 1 and 5 according to the 
readers' degree of agreement or disagreement to the respective position. Every statement has 
to be graded as follows: 

/ strongly disagree 1 

I disagree 2 

I partially agree and partially disagree 3 

I agree 4 

I strongly agree 5 

1. It is impossible to detach, to separate the ends from the means.* 

2. In my opinion to be moral is to do good to others deliberately, without expecting any 
rewards. 

3. I do think that violence can be no remedy to social evil. 

4. I think that everyone is born with certain natural tendencies. 

5. It is my opinion that people of diverging opinions can still make friends. 

6. Any economy ignoring moral values is ultimately wicked and artificial. 

7. In my opinion man must be cool-headed and dignified even in adverse circumstances. 

8. The individual entrusted with a public mission should by no means accept valuable 
presents. 

9. It is my belief that a person should never tell lies in order to make a profit, or situation, 
or money. 

10. You can't ask the youth to do and respect what the adults do not and respect not. 

11. It is safer to be feared than to be loved.* 

12. I have never been late for appointments, school or office.* 

13. In order to be in harmony with the world the individual should act so as never to 
become enslaved by the fruits of his/her own activity. 

14. Only the person who has consciously and responsibly observed the rules of a society 
can ultimately distinguish between just and unjust rules and consciously oppose the 
unjust ones. 

15. I think humans should try and be non-violent in all circumstances. We must abstain 
from violence as much as possible. 

16. Any distinction between superior people and lesser people which is meant to favor the 
former to the detriment of the latter is wrong and should be done away with. 

17. Spiritually all people should be treated alike, be they former friends turned into 
enemies, corrupted and insolent persons, haughty officials or honest people. 

18. To ban the language and the cultural values of a country, even within the borders of that 
very country, is a terrible tragedy. 

19. If bodily cleanliness and the rational life program are not accompanied by spiritual 
hygiene as well, then these efforts are nothing but hypocrisy. 

20. Any person willing to act in support of social welfare should never depend on public 
charity. 
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21. Only when a person is able to look at his/her own errors through a magnifying glass 
and at the others' through a minimizing one, is he/she capable to correctly evaluate 
his/her and the others' mistakes. 

22. In my opinion the greatest asset of education is character formation, which ranks higher 
to me than habit formation and aptitude training. 

23. Friends should be chosen in the light of their potential actions towards you.* 

24. I sometimes gossip.* 

25. As long as an individual does not side willingly with his weakest and most wretched 
brethren, no matter who they are, there will be no genuine redemption of mankind and 
no real progress. 

26. The attempt to simultaneously suppress evil deeds and their doers is a major way of 
disseminating venom and hatred all over the world. 

27. Only through non-violence can truth be attained. 

28. I think that all people are equal in the sense that they all are entitled to equal 
opportunities but they do not have equal endowments. 

29. To acknowledge somebody's help is not to accept his morals and opinions. 

30. I cannot be happy without the humblest of us being happy. 

31. It is infinitely more difficult to have control over subtle passions than to physically gain 
the world by way of arms. 

32. The true mission of a man (or woman) of law is to bridge the abyss separating the two 
parts in conflict by observance of truth. 

33. I think that one should admit his mistakes even at the price of falling in a law suit, 
failing in a dispute, endangering one's property or reputation. 

34. Nobody should ask the others to do things and observe rules which he/she 
himself/herself ignores. 

35. Never tell anybody the real reason of any of your actions as long as it is useless to 
you.* 

36. When you must choose between erudition and freedom, freedom is to be preferred. 

37. I believe in the essential unity of human beings and for that matter of all that lives. 

38. Man/woman and his/her deeds are altogether distinct. While a good deed calls forth 
approval and an evil one disapproval, the doer be he/she good or bad, always deserves 
respect or pity, as the case may be. 

39. Non-violence to be effective must be practiced at thought, word and action level. 

40. Our own nature forces action upon us: consequently he/she who keeps his hands in 
their pockets but lets desirable objects or situations occupy his/her mind is a hypocrite 
or even a mad person. 

41. On should never criticize somebody in another circle, unless the respective person has 
been previously communicated the adverse opinion. 

42. Centralization as a system is improper for the non-violent functioning, and organization 
of the society. It is hard to achieve a non-violent society within centralized systems. 

43. To be on a strict diet but to think of and pine for prohibited foods and drinks is useless 
effort. 

44. A public servant should never further personal interests through his position. 

45. A person should dedicate her/his life to truth and seek it at all costs. 

46. One can decide in the name of somebody else only when he/she cannot do it 
himself/herself. 
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47. Most of the people would rather forget their own father's death than the loss of their 
fortunes.* 

48. If I were sure there would be no customs control I wouldn't declare all the objects with 
me.* 

49. The end of human activity is self-development of each individual, concomitant with the 
conscious preoccupation for social welfare. 

50. Not to admit and to detest your enemies' mistakes should never rule out compassion 
and even love for them. 

5 1 . Active non-violence necessarily includes observance of truth and lack of fear. 

52. Knowledge and acknowledgment of the limitations we are born to should guarantee 
that each and every person be in possession of the fruits of her/his own work and 
abstain from becoming a burden to the others. 

53. In my opinion the help to those in need should be granted out of pleasure and not out of 
obligation. 

54. It is my opinion that every man should be loyal to the culture he has inherited and do 
his utmost to further its progress. 

55. A person should fear nothing. Fear should be ruled out in any circumstances. 

56. Truth should be upheld and pursued non-violently, but unflinchingly. 

57. Educated people should sacrifice their own comfort and leisure to help educate, by their 
own example, the uneducated. 

58. The means should be in harmony with the purpose. 

59. I think I have never lied.* 

60. I think there is no moral and spiritual value outside the field of work and action. 

61. I believe that to make mistakes as a free person is better than being in bondage in order 
to avoid them. 

62. I think it is possible to defeat your enemies without hating them. 

63. I heartily detest the made desire to annul time and distance for the very purpose of 
increasing the busts of the flesh and to go to the end of the world to gratify them. 

64. The genuine goal of mankind is to offer the opportunity of self-accomplishment to all 
people, in perfect harmony and understanding. 

65. I categorically don't understand and agree with the people who are elated at the sight of 
other people's humiliation. 

66. To serve the people disinterestedly, no matter the domain, is finally to help the country 
politically. 

67. It is altogether difficult for a person living in dire poverty to achieve his moral 
development. Those who accomplish it in such strained circumstances are people of 
extraordinary ability. 

68. To kill any living being or thing for his or her own interest in violence (himsa), 
however noble the motive may otherwise be. 

69. If the headmaster of a school conducts his institution on an immoral basis, the pupils 
must leave the school. 

70. I refuse to call the profession of soldier honorable when he/she has no choice as to the 
time and the persons or people against whom he/she is called upon to use his/her arm. 

71. The attempt to reach truth through violence is always vain, meaningless. 

72. It is wise to flatter people of consequence.* 

73. Bad means cannot help attain good ends. 
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74. I thin the same rule applies to the evil-doer who is my enemy and to my father or son 
when they make similar mistakes. 

75. The bad deeds of enemies and relatives should be treated alike. 

76. The lust for riches when resources are limited inevitably generates competition and 
violence both at the individual and the collective level. 

77. The whole range of humans' present-day activities represents an indivisible whole. 

78. If a Government does a grave injustice the subjects must withdraw cooperation wholly 
or partially, sufficiently to wean the ruler from his/her wickedness. 

79. In my opinion no action should be motivated by selfish interest. 

80. I think it is well and proper that all people consume as much as possible, indigenous 
goods. 

81. If the chairperson of a corporation is corrupt the members therefore must wash their 
hands clean of his/her corruption by withdrawing from it. 

82. When very many people live in poverty, the others should refuse what millions of 
people cannot afford. 

83. I believe that I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly truthful and wholly 
non-violent (ahimsa) in thought, word, and deed, and ever failing to reach the ideal 
which I know to be true. 

84. Humans should permanently search truth and endure all the ordeals she or he may come 
by. 

85. Just as a misplaced object becomes rubbish, misused reason becomes madness. 

86. When one notices an obvious instance of bureaucratic injustice, one should never 
offense personally the official responsible for it. 

87. Three-fourths of the miseries and misunderstandings in the world will disappear if we 
step into the shoes of our adversaries and understand their standpoint. 

88. The maxim that life feeds on life has a profound significance. Human beings cannot 
live without perpetrating-consciously or not, acts of violence. The very fact that an 
individual lives, eats, drinks, moves, in his/her environment necessarily presupposes 
violence (however small) to life. The individual should nonetheless opt for non- 
violence and his/her abstention from violence, his/her compassion and selflessness 
should permanently grow in him/her. 

89. Every person is born with certain clear-cut limitations which she/he cannot transgress. 
By acknowledging these limitations we should not admit any distinction between 
people considered superior and people considered inferior. 

90. In my opinion any person who eats the fruits of the earth without sharing them with the 
others and who is of no use to the others is a thief. 

91. I think that in many cases non-violence is useless and the violent means are less 
costly.* 

92. Centralization of the production power has dreadful consequences. 

93. I think that a primary sacrifice should be an act mostly conducive to the welfare of the 
largest number of people, in the largest area, and which can be accomplished with the 
least difficulties and troubles by the largest number of people. 

94. I think it is good and necessary that everyone should always acknowledge his/her 
errors. 

95. When intelligence is prostituted and becomes a means to cover or engender evil and 
even crime it is worthy of scorn. 
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96. Non-violence is indispensable to genuine economic development. 

97. The non-violent means should be used only when it become impossible to use violent 
means.* 

98. I think only evil should be hated not evil-doers even when I could be the victim. 

99. In my opinion a person should never use friendship to gain favours. 

100. Immediately we begin to think of things as our opponents think of them, we shall be 
able to do them full justice. 

101. The main force that keeps the modern civilization going is the thirst for material 
comfort and the lusty pursuit of material delight. 

102. No secret organization, however big could do any good. 

103. Civilization means control over one's reason and passions. She/he who is not in control 
of her/his thoughts and passions is not civilized. 

104. Lying, deceit, and secrecy have to be avoided in our relationships with others, including 
our strongest opponents even when they seem to provide some advantages. 

105. I think humans should search and defend the truth irrespective of the circumstances. 

106. It is fundamental to think of the whole life (not only human life) as unitary. 

107. It is my opinion that no person should lay hands on his fellows' property or assume 
their merits. 

108. No one should be a burden to the society. 

109. Interdependence and, consequently, cooperation, as an ideal, rank as high as autonomy. 

1 10. I think everyone should be in control of his/her appetite and eat only what is necessary 
to him/her. 

111. The acknowledgment and confession of one's own errors is like a cleaning machine 
that removes dirt and renders the surface cleaned brighter and clearer. 

112. I think that the most efficient means to have justice done is to do justice to my own 
enemy. 

113. Everyone should serve the existing institutions and help remove their proved 
imperfections. 

114. When many people live in dire poverty, it is of utmost importance to cultivate in all of 
us the mental attitude of not boasting objects and appliances which are denied to 
millions of people, and, consequently, to reorganize our lives in keeping with this 
mentality as fast as possible. 

115. The more open we are even with our enemies the better are the chances to solve the 
conflicts between us and them. 

116. I consider the moral force of people can be more efficient then the force of arms, not 
only in ideal terms but in practical ones as well. 

117. If you want to have peace with your enemies you have to be better armed than they 
are.* 

118. Social order should ideally include egalitarian societies, without classes and 
competition and it should be achieved only by non-violent means, without the war 
between classes. 

119. To oppose a wrong procedure, a wicked or imperfect system is a good thing, but to 
oppose its author and attack him personally is to be in opposition to yourself and 
become your own besieger. 

120. I think that each and every person should give up the desires to possession of as many 
things as possible. 
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121. Fashion is a stem dictator because it is not governed by rules but by whims. 

122. In my opinion each and everyone should never fall prey to fear. 

123. I don't think that the unlimited multiplication of human's wishes and, respectively, of 
the appliances meant to fulfill them, takes humankind any closer to its goal. 

124. Individuals should primarily use goods produced by indigenous economy. 

125. I am not afraid to trust my opponents. 

126. It is a bad idea to embarrass the wrong-doer. 

127. We should never be afraid of confessing our mistakes or retracting our steps. 

128. If a person wants to become independent then she/he has to behave independently. 

129. If one is truly dedicated to non-violence (ahimsa) he/she must be prepared to die 
without killing. 

130. I believe that the minority has a perfect right to act differently from the majority. 

131. I cooperate with all that is good, but I desire to non-cooperate with all that is evil, 
whether it is associated with my wife, son, or myself. 

132. I sometimes lose my temper and get angry.* 

133. I shall not fear anyone on earth. 

134. Resisting untruth I am ready to put up with all suffering. 

135. Newspapers should be the voices of human communities. 

136. I do believe that, where there is only a choice between cowardice and violence, I would 
advise violence. 

137. I shall not bear ill will towards anyone. 

138. Under democracy the individual liberty of opinion and action must be strongly guarded. 

139. I believe that the nearest approach to truth is through love. 

140. Because humans are social beings interdependence is and ought to be as much the ideal 
of humans as self-sufficiency. 

A few personal data: 
gender 
age 
race 

level of education 
occupation 
religion 
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7. THE DIALECTICS OF OBSERVER-OBSERVED INTERACTIONS: 
THE POWER OF SHARED KNOWLEDGE ACHIEVED BY JOINT 
AND NON- VIOLENT ACTIONS 

Many social scientists have approached the problem of the social cognitive, and moral 
consequences of the relationships between researcher and researched, observer-observed, 
between knower and what has to become known. Different thinkers have criticized the way 
in which the relationships between observer and observed, expert and layperson, therapist 
and client are conceived and built in different theories and practical situations and they tried 
to reconceive and reconstruct them. It is not the intention of this paper to deal with the 
history of this problem but it would be useful to give some examples of these efforts. G.A. 
Kelly (1955) by his personal constructs psychology tried to revitalize "the emergent 
scientist" that exists in every person. Kelly's approach was developed by the conversational 
psychology that emphasizes the value of self-organized learning in human beings (L. 
Thomas, Harri-Augstein, 1985) and by an entire orientation in social psychology that is 
explicitly committed to participative values in counseling and social research (Bannister, 
1979; Bannister & Mair, 1968; Fransella, 1972; Stringer, 1979, 1982). A similar orientation 
was developed by different schools of psycho-therapy and especially by the client centered 
therapy (C. Rogers, 1942, 1951). In social psychology, F. Heider (1958) argued that the 
common sense explanations have to become an object of systematic inquiry. Studies in 
social philosophy and anthropology have pointed out that the relationships between scientists 
and subjects, insiders and outsiders, observer and observed might become at the same time a 
better cognitive and social relationship if it is transformed into a more participative and 
dialogic one: J. Galtung, 1977, 1981; Gusti, 1929; M. Mead, 1934; R. Merton, 1972; A. 
Schutz, 1962; Thomas and Ananiecki, 1919-1921; H.D. Thoreau, 1963. 

In their search for objectivity some social scientists have assumed that a "social fact" 
exists "in its own right independent of its individual manifestation" (Durkheim, 1964, 13). 
This search of an objective social reality that exists outside the social actors is closely related 
to the tendency "to gain some control over the chaos", and "to generate a construct of social 
order demanding compliance" (Banerjee, 1980, 26). Tandon argues that the "distorted 
emphasis on 'objectivity' and the 'researcher-object differentiation' " are neglecting at least 
two basic elements of social research: (a) the fact that "the researcher shares his essential 
humanity with the individuals in the social setting under study"; (b) the fact "that the very act 
of inquiry tends to have some impact on the social system under study" (Tandon, 1981, 16). 

It may be useful to recall an idea of H.D. Thoreau who was at the same time a proto- 
ecologist and a practitioner of the civil disobedience as he, himself, designed it. Thoreau had 
a strong influence on Gandhi, as was recognized by Gandhi in his autobiography. Thoreau 
considered that both the knowledge of nature, and of society has to reach the truth in a 
sympathetic way. This relationship has to be a convivial one, like a ''dialogue with a friend' 
(Thoreau, Walden, 183). Thoreau in support of a sympathetic research action and against a 
violent one. In his Journal he expressed this option clearly: 
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"This haste to kill a bird or a quadruped and make a skeleton of it, which many young 
men and some old ones exhibit, reminds me of the fable of the man who killed the hen laid 
golden eggs, and so got no more gold." {Journal XIV, 109) 

The ''vertical division of labor' (Galtung, 1981) does not transform only the economic 
and political relationships but also the social-cognitive relationships between observer and 
observed. In spite of a social, moral and cognitive similarity between those who are 
designing and achieving studies on humans, and those human beings who become an object 
of research, a socio-cognitive segregation has been produced with a sharp cutting line 
between observer and observed, knower and those who might become known, researcher and 
researched (Mamali, 1970, 1980, 1989, 1993). Due to this increasing socio-cognitive 
segregation developed on a vertical dimension the natural observer role, the cognitive 
potential of every person is inhibited, subordinated, and aggressed sometimes by violent 
means by research designs conceived and used by some experts. This is why the subjects, 
the respondents, the common people who have a similar cognitive potential with that of the 
experimenters, researchers and experts — even if they do not have the same training and tools, 
could fight back by trying to cheat or deceive the researcher. But this is not a solution 
because the relationships remain unchanged. What Galtung called structural violence has a 
direct meaning for the relationship between researcher and researched. The solution is not 
provided by a role reversal now (during this experiment, or that field research), or later on 
through a training process at the end of which the former "subjects" (usually students of 
psychology, sociology, social sciences, or just college students) become themselves 
researchers researchers themselves. The solution could be provided by restructuring this 
relationship in such a way in which the socio-cognitive division of roles should become a 
horizontal one; a division of labor that, at the same time, is nourished by and nourishes a 
dialogic relationship between the observer and the observed. 

As G.C. Homans argued, every time the "subjects" have an opportunity to discuss the 
results of a scientific study focused on them, they will use this opportunity. Much more this 
debate will always be influenced by the subjects' own interests: 

"My subject is a familiar chaos. Nothing is more familiar to men than their ordinary life, 
everyday social behavior; and should a sociologist make generalizations about it, he runs the 
risk that its readers will find him wrong at the first word and cut him off without a hearing. 
They have been at home with the evidence since childhood and have the right to an opinion. 
A physicist runs no such risk that the particles, whose social behavior in the atom he 
describes, will talk back." (Homans, 1961, 1) 

And this chaos might increase due to the fact that the subjects have their own interests: 

"Naive Americans are nice people, and they will give investigators what they want so 
long as they themselves incur no great cost in doing so." (Homans, 1961, 101) 

A real problem lies in the fact that the subjects, under the assumption that being an 
insider automatically means to know more, may mistakenly talk back. This problem is itself 
a consequence of a larger one: human reality is a reflexive reality. It is able to observe, to 
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study, to evaluate, to organize itself and during its history it became more and more aware of 
this possibility. Experimenter or respondent, observer or observed each and every one is a 
part of this self-reflexive reality. Neither does it mean that the cognitive competences are 
equals nor that it should lead to a socio-cognitive segregation between these two categories, 
dividing them sharply into experts and "guinea pigs". Even in physics the particles are 
"talking back". Heisenberg's principle deals with the consequences of the interaction 
between the research system and the observed system (de Broglie, 1968). The self- 
awareness potential of human reality, and especially the strong similarity, inclusively from a 
cognitive point of view, between the observer and the observed has to become delete a part 
of a dialogic type of relationship between knower and what is supposed to become known. 
This process, as Homans argued, many times implies a conflict of interests. The interest is 
defined here as a social and political expression of the surviving and self-realization chances 
of individual and collective social actors. The conflict might be very strong in certain 
situations which is why it is important to ask: how transparent is this conflict to the parts 
involved in it? By whose efforts does it become transparent? What are the relationships 
between the research system, design and tools on one hand and the interests of subjects, 
respondents, and non-experts on the other hand? And much more: are the relationships 
between the researcher system (researchers, research ideas, design, tools, procedures, 
applications) and the researched system (subjects, respondents, and non-experts for whom 
the research might have strong consequences) of a violent or non-violent type? 

The socio-cognitive interaction between the expert observer and the naive observed, 
between researcher and researched is sometimes a conflicting relationship that could have 
negative by-products and even violent forms. I'll mention some of the most important 
negative patterns of this relationship. 

(1) The transformation of human beings to simple research objects that should obey the 
requests imposed by the experimenter. Many times this pattern implies a strong segregation 
between the observer and the observed during and after the research process. The extreme 
model of this relationship is expressed by Bentham's Panopticum that is considered by 
Foucault as the prototype for the total and permanent observation that itself becomes 
invisible (1979, 215). During the research process the respondents are supposed to obey the 
open or hidden strategy conceived by the researcher, and after the research is over the 
respondents are extremely rarely informed about the results of the research achieved through 
them. They are only raw materials in a research process designed by others. The socio- 
cognitive outcomes of this research are consumed, used or enjoyed mostly by experts. This 
pattern may or may not imply deceiving strategies about the goals of the research. In this 
pattern the cognitive curiosity of the scientist may become in some cases a cognitive 
selfishness. During this type of interaction only the expert will increase his knowledge on 
the respective problem. In some cases his/her ''intellectual voluptuousness" will run against 
the interests of the respondents. Gandhi has expressed a very challenging idea that touches 
this issue: 

"A certain degree of physical harmony and comfort is necessary but above a certain point 
it becomes a hindrance instead of help. Therefore the ideal of creating an unlimited number 
of wants and satisfying them seems to be a delusion and a snare. The satisfaction of one's 
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physical needs, even the intellectual needs of one's narrow self, must meet a certain point of 
dead stop, before it degenerates into physical and intellectual voluptuousness." (Harijan, 
1938, 24-12, italics added) 

In other words if we admit the reflexive character of human reality then the 
transformation of some people into "passive respondents", "objects of study", "guinea pigs" - 
those who do not have to be informed, whether before or after, about the real goals and 
outcomes of the research — has to be diminished or excluded. In those cases in which such a 
transformation cannot be avoided it has to become temporary and later on it has to provide 
delete the former respondents the opportunity to receive their cognitive share; 

(2) In a strong relationship with the mentioned pattern is the process of generating a 
special category that could be called "trained respondents". These are people who learn to 
behave as "subjects", as "respondents" for different experiments and for different rewards 
such as money, extra-credit hours and/or points, mockery, and for many other incentives. 
These people become expert subjects, expert observed persons. In a way it is quite a large 
number of people who may generate a ''Subculture of Guinea Pigs". This mainly includes 
college students who are used as paid or non-paid subjects in different experiments. Even 
those who are participating in an experiment for the first time might already know due to the 
communicational habits and channels that exist in any sub-culture, inclusively in a "Guinea 
Pigs sub-culture", what is expected in general from a respondent. They are no longer fresh 
respondents, "virgin subjects", as many social scientists would claim, if they have already 
received information directly from former "subjects", or through their own readings, about 
different experiments achieved on humans; 

(3) The use of different /orm^ of violence during some social, psychosocial, and 
psychophysiological research projects. In order to find the truth humans many times used 
violent means against nature and against other humans. 

The historical evolution of the meaning of the word basanos reveals important elements 
for the present state of the issue. Basanos is a Greek word that means "dark-colored stone on 
which pure gold, when rubbed, leaves a peculiar mark" (Diogenes Laertius, 1,71). This 
touchstone was used by merchants to test the value of different coins. Later on the poet 
Theognis used the word basanos as an imaginary tool to test the true friendship loyalty 
(Hudson-Williams, p. 206). In Oedipus Rex, Sophocles uses the word basanos as "an 
instrument for proof, as a test: "For once in visible form the Sphinx came on him and all of 
us saw his wisdom and in that test (basanos) he saved the city {The Chorus, 498-510). 
MacDowell argues that basanos has the meaning of a statement made under torture by a slave 
in order to provide evidence in a trial (1978, 8). Page Du Bois (1985, 20-26) argues that 
basanos changed its meaning from test to physical torture used to obtain evidence. 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, makes an essential difference between "inartificial proofs", 
proofs that were not produced by us, by humans, and "artificial proofs" that can be 
constructed by our own efforts, even by the use of torture. Aristotle warns that under torture 
some may provide false evidence as true while others may endure torture rather than 
revealing the truth. Aristotle concludes: 
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"wherefore evidence from torture may be considered utterly untrustworthy". (Rhetoric, 
1311 a) 

This historical evolution of the tools used as tests, as means intended to bring the truth to 
light is meaningful for the modern experimental design and methods used in social sciences. 
Covering the true goals of the experiments, deceiving the subjects about the hypotheses and 
even about the nature of the stimuli used in different experiments, using confederates who 
are trained to lie professionally in their relationships with the respondents in order to ensure 
the success of the experiment, and even using such hard means as electroshocks, scaring 
stimuli and experimental situations are common procedures. It is true that the experimenters 
are taking great precautions in order to avoid visible bad consequences and to reduce the 
suffering of the respondents under the limit of a "real danger". Even so, as many dedicated 
experimentalists are recognizing, the problem is still real. On the other hand it is true that 
many very imaginative experimenters are creating new experimental designs that explicitly 
try to reduce these consequences and avoid such procedures. In such conditions I think that 
it is useful to make a distinction between two extreme cases: (a) one in which different forms 
of deception, and even slightly violent research tools, are used within an experimental design 
that finally discloses to the subjects the real intentions, the tools, and the goals and is 
explicitly interested in the growth of the former respondents; (b) one in which the general 
experimental design conceals its real goals, intentions, and tools and has no sympathy or 
concern for the post experimental growth, or situation of their former subjects. It is possible 
to say that in the first case the deceptive experimental design switches from a self-concealing 
one to a self- revealing one and it is oriented toward the respondents' post-experimental well 
being, while the other remains self-concealing and indifferent toward the post-experimental 
state of the former respondents. In between these two extremes are a variety of experimental 
situations and strategies. 

A great tragedy with deep consequences is produced when the second attitude becomes a 
research practice within non-democratic, manipulative and violent social systems where, due 
to the fact that the freedom of expression is repressed, the chances to publicly disclose such 
violent research designs are close to zero. 

The use of deception in order to obtain knowledge or other goals is not a device invented 
by social scientists. It has long been used by common people and it is used still. It was used 
in hunting, as well as by children. For example. Chandler, Fritz and Hall (1989) proved that 
even a child of four years is able to mislead another person intentionally, is able to use 
"small-scale-deceit". The fact that deception was used and it is still used in the daily 
behavior by many people proves that the common knowledge could use violent means to 
reach its goals, but this is not a sufficient proof to transfer this model into the practice of 
social research. 

(4) The harmful and visible transformation of the respondents during and due to the 
experimental situation designed and built by the researcher. Such transformations are 
described in many experiments. A classical example is Milgram's experiment on obedience 
that asked subjects to administer shocks, up to 450 volts and over, to a learner whenever he 
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failed to provide the correct answer. The subjects (the teachers) were under a great amount 
of stress during this experiment: 

"Many subjects showed signs of nervousness in the experimental situation, and especially 
upon administering the more powerful shocks. In large number of cases the degree of 
tension reached extremes that are rarely seen in sociopsychological laboratory studies. 
Subjects were observed to sweat, tremble, stutter, bite their lips, and dig their fingernails into 
their flesh. These were characteristics rather than exceptional responses to the experiments." 
(Milgram, 1963, Even, 31) 

Even if the respondent's behavior does not always reach the intensity of pain described in 
Milgram's experiment on obedience, a very large number (in more than 1 150 experiments 
that I reviewed) of psychologists, social psychologists, psychophysiologists, and sociologists 
all over the world in normal academic situations have induced different forms of pain to their 
subjects. It is possible to add many other paradigmatic experimental situations that have 
been reproduced later on as has been the case with Milgram's experiments. For example, 
Schachter and Singer's experiment in which some subjects were injected with epinephrine 
that produced side effects as palpitations of the heart and hand tremors, while others were 
injected a harmless placebo, but all the subjects were told that they were injected with a 
harmless vitamin called "suproxin". This experimental model has been used in different 
variants. The pain was still present. A different experimental design conceived by Aronson 
and Mills (1959) in order to prove the relation between the amount of effort necessary to join 
a group or an activity and the way in which the actual participation is assessed also used a 
painful situation: one-third of the women were asked to recite aloud in the presence of a man 
(the experimenter) a list of obscene words and a few lurid sexual passages from published 
novels. 

The same question was addressed by using addressed the classical electric shocks 
(Gerard, Mathewson, 1966) instead of "obscene words" in order to achieve a severe initiation 
condition before being accepted in a certain group. Are the electric shocks more violent 
means than obscene words? This is not the real issue. In some cases and beyond certain 
limits the answer might be yes in others it might be no. Malpass and Devine (1980) staged a 
criminal event in a "natural" place: in the middle of a class a man came in, destroyed 
electronic equipment that was being used, and burst out of the room. In a study on the 
"ubiquitous Watergate" (West, Gunn, Chermiski, 1975) experimenters approached people in 
a public place and asked them to engage in illegal activities. Some of the subjects were 
informed that these activities were sanctioned by authorities, who would protect them from 
prosecution. Such experiments have generated many controversial discussions (Baumrind, 
1964; Cook, 1975, 1977; Savin, 1973). The imagination of the experimenters to induce 
stress, discomfort, frustration, or anger in those who are for a moment "their subjects" is 
limitless. The violence does not have to be physical, it could be verbal or moral. For 
example, in their famous experiment, Stanley Schachter and Jerome Singer (1962) used 
violent questions. Asking tedious things like: "With how many men (other than your father) 
has your mother had extramarital relationships? 4 and under; 5-9; over 10". Such violent 
questions are working with hidden assumptions and they are used in many situations in 
which there is a power differential between the person who is asking questions and the 
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person who has to answer. Such questions may negatively influence the ability of a child to 
actively alternate between the answering and the questioning state of mind, especially when 
they are asked by parents with authoritarian style. (Mamali, 1989) 

The violent means used by a researcher could be extremely wide and refined. The main 
problem remains almost unchanged across this variety: what are the limits of violence, be it 
physical, verbal, mental, cultural, or moral, that is accepted or rejected not by the subject but 
by the experimenter in his/her own experimental designs? This seems to be a crucial 
question both from a cognitive and moral point of view. 

It is well known that such experimental approaches had contributed significantly to the 
growth of scientific knowledge on very important psycho-social issues. Much more, these 
psycho-social issues are connected with basic moral questions discussed by the authors. At 
the same time these experiments might be transformed into an experimental base (like a 
database) for further studies that are interested in the same topic without necessarily putting 
the subjects in the same painful experimental situations. The technique of reenactment used 
by Bierbrauer (1973) when subjects are asked to watch the original painful experiment, as 
that of Milgram, and are asked to perform certain tasks in relation to this reenactment 
represents a major way to recycle from a cognitive point of view such experiments without 
exposing the subjects to the same degree of pain. In the case of reenactment, especially 
today by the use of video techniques, the original painful experiences might be avoided while 
their entire structure might become a variable in a new experimental situation. 

A very particular case is that of the studies achieved on sensory deprivation by D.O. 
Hebb (1958) started in 1950 as a reaction to "brainwashing" techniques used on prisoners of 
war during the Korean War. The lack of sensory stimulation was found by the subjects to be 
extremely aversive (Bexton, Heron, Scott, 1954). Later on such studies were achieved in a 
self-experimental way, by a researcher who became her own subject. The empirical studies 
on sensory deprivation imply two questions concerning our topic. One is related to the 
tendency to escalate the violent side of a research project in a social and political context 
dominated by strong conflicts: it seems that, especially in situations of political conflict, the 
production of violent devices, techniques that may be applied to human behavior imagined 
by one side will stimulate the elaboration of similar devices by the other side. The second 
regards the degree of personal involvement of the researcher. As has occurred many times in 
medical research when a research procedure seems to be very harmful, the experiment is 
initially turned into a self-experiment. The researcher simultaneously plays the role of both 
subject and researcher. The self-experiment has also been used in psychology by H. 
Ebinghaus (1885) in his classical research on memory. Even if the self-experiment has many 
disadvantages, it is at least a useful tool for increasing the empathic reaction of the researcher 
for his/her subjects. Ebinghaus's idea to design and carry out a scientific self-experiment 
could be still considered an extremely inspiring vein. It stands against the trend to increase 
the separation and fragmentation between those who design experiments, those who pay for 
the experiments, those who are the subjects of the experiments, those on whom the 
experimental results are applied, and those who benefit more because of these experiments. 
Ebinghaus, whose idea is closely related to Wundt's introspection method (1897), has not 
remained alone. For instance, Freud developed some of his basic ideas on the Oedipus 
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complex by analyzing his relationships with his mother (Freud's letter to Fliess, 1897/1985, 
277), and Piaget, who discovered some of the most important stages of child development, 
this little scientist, as Piaget called the child, by the use of non-directive observation of his 
own children (1927, 1932). 

In social psychology a methodological and moral turning point in relation to this problem 
is marked by Zimbardo's experiment on the relation between guards and prisoners in a 
simulated prison at Stanford University (Haney, Banks, Zimbardo, 1973). The effects of 
playing the role of "guard" or "prisoner" in the context of an experimental simulation of a 
prison environment were so strong that the author made the decision to terminate the 
experiment initially designed for two weeks, only "after six days". It is significant that the 
two categories of subjects (guards and prisoners) had opposite reactions toward this decision: 

"all the remaining prisoners were delighted by their unexpected good fortune. In 
contrast, most of the guards seemed to be distressed by the decision to stop the experiment 
and it appeared to us that they had become sufficiently involved in their roles that they now 
enjoyed the extreme control and power which they exercised and were reluctant to give 
up.... 

The extremely pathological reactions which emerged in both groups of subjects testify 
the power of the social forces operating, but still there were individual differences seen in 
style of coping with this novel experience and in degrees of successful adaptation to it." 
(Haney, Banks, Zimbardo, 1973, 60) 

It might be useful to remember that the role playing was used for different purposes 
within real closed environments like prisons and "correctional schools". One of the initiators 
of this training was the Soviet pedagogue Makarenko who, at the beginning of twenties, the 
game "Thief and Informer". The juvenile delinquents were supposed to play by chance the 
roles of "thief, "informer", "investigator", "judge", and "executioner". They were also 
supposed to reverse their roles, especially the thief (who was punished physically) and the 
"executioner" (who was supposed to deliver the punishment established by the "judge") were 
the most active in this role reversal. According to Makarenko himself, ''the main charm of 
the game consisted in the alternation of suffering and revenge" (1973, 129, italics added). 
The problem is that this alternation was produced in a closed environment and none of the 
players could get out before they became masters of this game and were able to play it with 
out-group people. The same procedure was systematically used in many real prisons from 
totalitarian countries (Solzhenitsyn, 168, 1985; Goma, 1990; lerunca, 1990). It is clear that 
the social imagination of social actors in real life situations is extremely rich even on its bad 
side. But Zimbardo's experiment includes a crucial decision: the decision of the authors to 
terminate the experiment before its designed deadline, before it had completed its planned 
goals. It does not have to be considered a failure, but a virtue. First, the experiment was 
terminated because some of the subjects suffered ("the prisoners") a decision that is normal 
from a humanistic point of view. Second, the experiment was terminated despite the fact that 
some of the subjects ("guards") became involved in it, even liked it. In the first case, the 
termination of the experiment means to annihilate an unhealthy source of pleasure: arbitrary 
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power over others. The authors stopped the development of a harmful interdependent 
interaction: 

"since both prisoners and guards are locked into a dynamic symbiotic relationship which 
is destructive to their human nature, guards are also society's prisoners." (Haney, Banks, 
Zimbardo, 1973, 66) 

Third, every experiment is not only a learning situation for the experimenter, but it 
represents a learning situation for the subjects themselves. What does a subject learn from a 
certain experiment? What are the former behaviors that are unlearned during an experiment, 
and what are the new behaviors and values learned during the experimental situation? 
Zimbardo's statement prepared for the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on the 
Judiciary, very clearly outlines this problem: 

"At the end of only six days we had to close down our mock prison because what we saw 
was frightening. It was no longer apparent to us or most of the subjects where they ended 
and their roles began. The majority had indeed become "prisoners" or "guards", no longer 
able to clearly differentiate between role-playing and self. There were dramatic changes in 
virtually every aspect of their behavior, thinking and feeling. In less than a week, the 
experience of imprisonment undid (temporarily) a lifetime of learning; human values were 
suspended, self-concepts were challenged, and the ugliest, most base, pathological side of 
human nature surfaced. We were horrified because we saw some boys ("guards") treat other 
boys as if they were despicable animals, taking pleasure in cruelty, while other boys 
("prisoners") became servile, dehumanized robots who thought of escape, of their own 
individual survival, and of their mounting hatred of the guards." (Zimbardo, 1971, 3, italics 
added) 

In many other experiments the experimental situation is continued even if, without 
inducing pain, it may stimulate, or may teach the subjects different techniques for achieving 
harmful (deceiving, spying, cheating, etc.) forms of behavior. Milgram (1965) proved 
subjects will obey more if the scientists' authority is higher (a scientist from Yale University 
was obeyed by 61%, while a scientist working in a commercial building was obeyed by 41%) 
which makes the problem of implicit learning achieved by subjects during social experiments 
even more dramatic. 

It is true that due to the strong efforts of the experimenter the effects of electroshocks or 
other painful or embarrassing procedures might vanish soon after the experimental session 
without any long-term side-effects. But the problem of the mental pattern acquired by the 
former subject still remains: the lesson implied by such experimental procedures. The lesson 
of deception, of false, covered, or faked tasks, of using confederates and so on, might forever 
stay in the subject's mind and may suggest new ways to increase his/her own potential in this 
direction. The subject's chance to become a bit more trained in the "art" of deception 
increases after every experiment that uses such tricks. I do assume that the motivation to use 
deception in daily life will increase for those who have been exposed to such strategies 
designed by experts. The termination of an experiment that induces harmful behaviors and 
states to the subjects before its designed goals are attained, or the continuation of a similar 
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experiment up to its pre-established limits, represents a dilemma. The difficulty of this 
dilemma is increased by the fact that no-one who creates a new experimental situation and 
tries to test new hypotheses could, before starting such an experiment, precisely tell what the 
subject's reactions could be. Bad side-effects could be produced even when the goal of the 
experiment is completely disclosed by the experimenter. Nevertheless, even if many 
outcomes of a scientific experiment cannot be predicted before this realization, there are 
some conditions that are known as being harmful or producing negative side-effects during 
the experiment. Many times the unexpected outcomes are intrinsic elements of the most 
imaginative and interesting experiments. However, during every well-designed experimental 
situation it is possible to observe whether or not it is inducing painful reactions or harmful 
behaviors to the subjects. At this moment the experimenter has the possibility to make a 
choice that has both methodological and moral consequences: whether to terminate the initial 
experimental situation or to continue it. Here there are two extreme attitudes: some 
experimenters consider that they have to continue their inquiry according to their pre- 
established design and others consider that they have to terminate their experiment. In the 
first case the well-being of the subjects during the experiment, and sometimes after the 
experimental situation, is subordinated to the experimental goals ("the truth"); in the second 
case the experimental situation is subordinated to more general human values. On one pole 
there is the commitment of the scientist to test (to confirm or to falsify) her own hypotheses, 
theory; on the other pole there is the general value system to which the scientist is strongly 
committed as a human being. Many times between these two extremes there is a strong 
agreement, but there are cases when they are in conflict. Then the scientist has to make a 
choice, and to establish a border, a threshold indicating that from this point she is going to 
sacrifice one goal for the sake of another. The border that separates these two qualitatively 
different attitudes could be called ''Zimbardo's limit". Zimbardo's limit is therefore a limit 
beyond which an experimenter will terminate an experiment if its conditions, processes or 
consequences are perceived as being harmful to the well-being of the subject regardless of 
the cognitive importance of the experimental design. It is important to mention that both in 
Milgram's and Zimbardo's experiments there is an explicit interest for the well-being of the 
subjects. The problem is, what are the relations between this interest and the interest to find 
out what the final results of the experimental design will be. At the same time for one and 
the same scientist the Zimbardo's limit may vary up and down due to different causes. But 
this does not mean that such a limit does not exist, only that the value of this threshold may 
be modified. 

The social scientist might use different methods to solve the methodological conflict 
between what Elliot Aronson and Merrill Carlsmith (1968) called mundane realism and 
experimental realism, between the choice to make the research situation closely resemble he 
real- world, and the choice to make the experiment real and involving to the subjects. 
Whether it is characterized by mundane realism or by experimental realism, as Aronson 
(1992, 415) argues, even a non-deceiving experimental situation might induce negative side 
effects. But the fact that by its own nature the scientific inquiry may lead to unpredictable 
effects on subjects and on their environment does not eliminate the moral problem implied by 
what has been called Zimbardo's limit. The possible side effects just extend the area of this 
limit for every scientist from what is going on during and within the experimental situation to 
the consequences of this situation after and outside the experimental situation. 
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Such a limit has more the character of a threshold that may vary according to at least the 
following factors: (a) the value orientations of the experimenter; (b) the social context with 
which the experiment is carried out. It includes extra-scientific pressures achieved by groups 
that are for or against certain kind of experiments, and the closed or open character of the 
society as such; (c) the expected scientific value of the experiment. 

Zimbardo's limit may thus take different values and cover different areas inside and 
outside the experimental situation, both during and after it. At the same time it is possible to 
speculate that since the publication of Stanford's experiment of "guards" and "prisoners", 
different social scientists have modified their own attitude regarding the use of experimental 
design able to induce harmful experiences. There is still no survey on such consequences but 
if this is ever proven it will also mark a "Zimbardo effect": how Zimbardo's decision to 
terminate the Stanford experiment before its scheduled deadline influenced the behavior of 
other scientists. How many social scientists, after knowing this deliberately renounced 
experiments that might have induced painful experiences in their subjects? 

(5) The extension to the real life, during the application of scientific results, of the 
cognitive segregation between observer and observed, between knower and known. Between 
the experimenter and his/her subjects there is a strong and normal cognitive differential 
regarding the investigated problem. For a variety of research reasons, the researcher many 
times tries to hide the real goals of the research in his/her relationships with the subjects. 
Those subjects succeed in discovering the main goals or hypotheses of an experiment in 
which they have been asked to participate are excluded from the sample. This normative 
procedure is used in order to preserve validity of the data. 

In most cases the interpersonal cognitive balance (Mamali, 1974) established between the 
researcher and the subject clearly indicates the researcher's huge cognitive advantage even if 
this asymmetry is normal during the research process, and even if, after the experiment was 
carried out, many researchers try to explain to their subjects in post-experimental sessions the 
goals of their experiments and to comfort the former subjects, there are still only very few 
cases when the researchers have time, material resources, and social opportunities to present, 
during a feedback and dialogical process, to their former subjects the research results and the 
knowledge gained by the research. The problem is that this segregation becomes stronger 
especially when the results of certain experiments are transformed into tools of social change. 
In these cases the initial distance between observer and observed is increased during the 
interaction between those who apply these findings to different social situations and those on 
whom these findings are applied. The cognitive segregation between observer and observed 
is probably augmented at this level by the possible conflict of interests between those who 
implement the results of research and those on whom these results are implemented. A real 
consent of the subject implies a shared knowledge at all these stages. In contrast to the first 
point when the cognitive segregation between observer and observed is basically an 
expression of an intellectual voluptuousness, or cognitive greed sometimes achieved at the 
expense of the subjects, in this case the cognitive segregation has a strong social and political 
element. The resistance to, or the incapacity of, some experts to share the social knowledge 
with the non-experts has, as a direct result, the increase of power and control of the social 
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scientists and of those to whom they are providing their knowledge over those from whom the 
information has been obtained and over those to whom this knowledge is applied. 

The fact that scientific research, by definition truth guided, oriented, and dependent, 
might resort to violent means in achieving its own cognitive goals represents, from the 
perspective of the Gandhian mode of becoming, a challenge for both the scientific 
imagination and the ethic of scientific research. There is little doubt that potentially all 
scientific methods proven to be efficient in reaching a cognitive goal, were either non- 
obtrusive and non-violent, or violent (in different degrees: use of deception, use of violent 
procedures that are not life threatening and do not endanger the long term well-being of the 
subjects/participants) are going to be used later on as part of a larger scale within daily life. 
This is also true for scientific, social, psychological, and human research. Any research 
model implying violence and producing scientific results validated by the scientific 
community represents a model, in the sense of social learning theory, for the entire social 
environment. Sooner or later these models based on deception will find a huge area of 
expansion and application. As the area is increased the chances of violent consequences 
from replicating violent research design within the social life will increase too. Social 
research through its methods, findings, values design lead not just to applications that are 
systematically controlled but also to large social modeling of other human activities. If 
violent means are reinforced in the search of truth through scientific research they will be 
perceived as being reinforced for any other human activity. Vicarious reinforcement also 
remains valid for the outcomes of the research activity that by its example influences much 
wider social areas. 

One needs to remember that as long as democratic values, non-violence, and a genuine 
tendency toward co development and agapaic love are infrequently active within each 
society, and as long as dictators and totalitarian structures exist, the danger of the abuse of 
scientific methods of observation, description, experimentation, and interpretation of reality 
will increase. Maritain, who spoke about the sin and the bias of intellectuals, including 
scientists, to mold the real according to human spirit ("le parti-pris de fagonnner le reel a la 
mesure de I' esprit humain' (1922, p. 77) has also approached the terrible danger posed by 
the new Panopticum: 

''The more perfect and ruthless become the techniques of oppression, universal mutual 
spying, forced labor, mass deportation and mass destruction peculiar to the totalitarian 
states, the more difficult any attempt to change or overcome from outside those gigantic 
Machiavellian robots" Maritain, cited after Schall, 1988, p. 15). 

Firstly, such "gigantic Machiavellian robots" become more and more difficult to oppose 
and overcome through internal action by the simple fact that they imply, through forced 
participation and general and efficient surveillance a corruption of a huge part of the internal 
opposing potential based individual conscience. Also, these gigantic manipulative robots are 
extremely resistant to any outside influence. One may wonder if under such conditions what 
Freire called a "pedagogy of the oppressed" is able to overcome "authoritarianism and an 
alienating intellectualism" (1973, p. 67). 
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Especially based on the long-term tragic experiences endured by those who lived within 
the communist societies, one must conclude that the use of research methods to destroy any 
social, political, and even cultural opposition represents a strong fact. Of course the 
psychiatric hospitals into which the dissidents were forced for treatment of false mental 
disorders is just one example. Even after the fall of the communist regimes in 1989 a strong 
resistance was noticed to criticize the use of psychological methods as tools of repression as 
is visible from an open letter addressed to the National Association of Psychologists in the 
winter of 1990 (Mamali, 1990b). 

The problem becomes much more complex if it is looked upon both from the perspective 
of scientific validity and practical relevance of social research (Asplund, 1972; Lockwood, 
1982). The relation between "social analysis" and "social change" is marked by the danger 
to transform the social scientists "from producers of knowledge into those who dictate what 
is to be known and what is to remain concealed." (Lockwood, 1982, 191) 

It would be completely unbalanced to look only at the negative, direct or side-effects of 
the social research process. The positive effects of social studies are not limited merely to 
the stage of their application. Such a list could be very long. Many times positive effects are 
produced during the research process as such. The interdisciplinary and participatory design 
of the studies started in the late 1920s at Western Electric Company represents a crucial 
moment for the theory and practice of social research and for their moral implications. The 
initial studies on the effects of physical work conditions (such as heating, lighting, and rest 
periods) on productivity have produced bewildering results: productivity increased almost 
regardless of the particular changes of work conditions. At this moment Elton Mayo and his 
Harvard team were asked to give their advice. Mayo reached the conclusion that the crucial 
factor responsible for increased productivity had been the very fact of participation in the 
research project. The workers were satisfied that their managers were taking an interest in 
them. This produced a greater feeling of involvement and integration into the activities of the 
factory and thus their motivation to work increased. These studies produced a 
comprehensive image on the social processes developed from the individual level up to the 
organizational level that was perceived in their interaction with the wider social environment 
(Mayo, 1933, 1945; Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939; Romans, 1951). 

The interdisciplinary and participatory project conducted by Elton Mayo and his Harvard 
team shared many common traits with the anthropological field studies in which he 
researcher shares most of the life situation with the observed community. As a matter of fact 
one of the members of this team was an anthropologist (Lloyd Warner, 1941) who had been 
influenced by the previous work of Radcliffe-Brown. Even if the investigations undertaken 
at Hawthorne Electrical Factory in Chicago are well known had been influenced this research 
model, and especially the way in which it approached the relations between the research 
system and the observed social reality, remains an ideal. Later on, other studies stressed the 
role of participation. In social psychology the development of T-groups represent an 
extremely important change, especially and especially the very moment when K. Lewin 
(1948) accepted the subjects' request to be present at the evening meetings of the experts and 
to express their own interpretations that were different from those provided by expert 
observers. The same attitude was developed by the client-centered therapy orientation 
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(Rogers), and by other orientations as Kelley's personal constructs theory. But in the post- 
Mayo period it is difficult to find out the achievement of similar projects on the same scale, 
with similar interdisciplinary structures and participatory approach. 

There were participatory and interdisciplinary studies conducted before the studies at 
Western Electric Company. The participatory approach had different theoretical and 
practical expressions, such as: the school of La Plat in France; in Poland, Chalasinki 
developed the methods of social biographies, or Fl. Znaniecki who used letters to study the 
attitudes and value orientations of Polish immigrants in the U.S.A.; in Romania, D. Gusti 
developed, both before and after the first World War, the monographic approach of villages 
combining participatory social research with social action (D. Gusti, 1910; C. Brailoiu, 1832; 
H. Brauner, 1984; I. Chelcea, 1934; T. Herseni, 1969; H. Stahl, 1929, 1974). But in most of 
these approaches the experimental design that was conceived and carried out by Mayo's team 
was almost completely missing. Without exaggeration the study achieved at Hawthorne 
Electrical Company in Chicago and the study of the New England community of 'Yankee 
City' could be considered as representing a "Manhattan Social Project". But in contrast to 
the Manhattan Project, Mayo's project was not only achieved before it, but it was achieved in 
an open way and had at the same time good means and good research ends. In a way, 
Mayo's project could be considered both a pre -Manhattan and a reversed-Manhattan project. 
I do consider that this project remains a paradigmatic case for the cognitive and social 
resources provided by a project that transgresses the departmental borders of scientific 
disciplines and integrates them into an interdisciplinary flow. It succeeded in constructing a 
participatory link, a social-cognitive communion between researchers and researched. 

For the post-Mayo period it is possible to notice the high increase in the number of social 
experimental studies in which the socio-cognitive separation between experimenter and 
subject becomes stronger and which increasingly use more sophisticated levels and tools for 
subjects' manipulation. This is why it seems useful to look more closely at the already 
mentioned sources of conflict between researcher and researched. 

The experimental design achieved within the social laboratories is able to extend its area 
of influence in a direct and visible as well as in an undirected and invisible way influence 
beyond the walls of social laboratories of the most common scientific reasons for creating 
social (and not only social) laboratories is to recreate in a simpler form, and under an 
accurately controlled artificial condition, a meaningful part of a natural process. Steve Fuller 
argues that through the experimental method it is possible not only to recreate on a small 
scale a large natural process, the reverse is also possible. Fuller considers "the experimental 
method more as a means for macro-reproducing the lab in the world than for micro- 
reproducing the world in the lab" (1933, 190). This two-way reproduction, the world 
reproduced on a smaller scale within the lab, and the lab reproduced on a larger scale in the 
world seems to be a necessary part of the specific human interaction with the environment. 
If this is a two-way process, it almost certainly is, then the scientists, at least the social 
scientists, have to try very hard to harmonize the cognitive, social, and moral dimensions of 
their experimental designs. From a cognitive, social, and moral point of view, every lab 
model, whether good or bad, has a chance to expand itself in direct or indirect ways beyond 
the walls of the lab. This does not assume that in our everyday life, we who are more or less 
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experts in our daily life problems, scientists or non-scientists, do not sometimes use more or 
less violent cognitive tools (deception, lies, punishments) in order to obtain some of the 
information we need. The everyday life is not naturally a non-violent cognitive inquiry. 
Sometimes the non-scientific everyday life has been proven to use very violent forms of 
inquiry. But a scientist cannot consider himself/herself non-responsible if his/her 
investigations directly or indirectly increase this violence by reproducing outside what has 
been performed inside the lab with one-way mirror-walls, or within the social limits of 
his/her own research field area. This criticism applies as well to those field studies that are 
using violent means or have violent side effects. As a matter of fact, such field studies, with 
or without experimental design achieved outside the lab walls imply in an explicit way the 
scientists' responsibility for the side-effects of their field studies. 

Would it be an unfair simplification to argue that the process of scientific inquiry might 
become violent only in social sciences? Violence, in different degrees, had long ago become 
an accepted price, sometimes too easily accepted, for obtaining scientific knowledge. In 
1925 Gandhi approached this problem in a very explicit way when he answered the questions 
of a student who was carrying on post-graduate studies in America. One of the student's 
questions was: "Do you stand for the progress of science?" Gandhi answered: 

"I am not opposed to the progress of science as such ... I abhor vivisection with my 
whole soul: I detest the unpardonable slaughter of innocent life in the name of science and 
humanity so-called, and all the scientific discoveries stained with innocent blood I count of 
no consequence. If the circulation of blood theory could not have been discovered without 
vivisection, the human kind could well have done without it. And / see the day clearly 
dawning when the honest scientist of the West will put limitations upon the present methods 
of pursuing knowledge. Further measurements will take note not only of the human family 
but of all that lives, and even as we are slowly but surely discovering that it is an error to 
suppose that Hindus can strive upon the degradation of a fifth of themselves or that the 
peoples of the West can rise or live upon exploitation and degradation of the Eastern and 
African nations, so we shall realize in the fullness of time, that our domination over the lower 
order creation is not for their slaughter, but for their benefit equally with ours. For I am as 
certain that they are endowed with a soul as that I am." {Young India, 17, 12, 1925, italics 
added) 

The intellectual voluptuousness, the emerging of a Guinea Pig sub-culture, the use of 
violent means (including deception) to obtain scientific information, the generation of pain, 
hate, anger, desire of revenge or of unhealthy pleasures during and after the research and the 
unfair social distribution of the social knowledge are not separated processes. 

These processes concern the basic dimensions of the socio-human research process: (1) 
conception (theoretical model); (2) the experimental design and research techniques; (3) the 
socio-cognitive relation between researcher and subject, including the relations between their 
interests; and (4) the implementation process, the application of the research results including 
its practical use and the social distribution of the knowledge produced during the social 
research. It is possible to look at each of these four basic components of the social research 
process as having at least two extreme and conflicting expressions (Figure 1). These extreme 
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expressions simplify a very complex research dynamic in order to more visibly render the 
warmest area of conflict. 



The Experimental Design, Methodology, 
and Research Techniques 



Violent (V) 



Obiectivist (O) 



The Conception. The General 

Theoretical Model on 

Human Beings 



\ 



Humanist (H) 



Non-participatory (N) 




Non-violent (A*) 



Exploitative (E) 



The Relation between the Goals, 

Needs, and the Interests of the 
Researcher and of the Researched 



Co-development (C) 



Participatory (P) 



The Implementation (Application) Process: 
Its Goals, Organization and Technology 



Figure 2. The main types of social research projects according to their theoretical model, 
empirical process, relationships with the subjects, and implementation process. 



*A stands for the Gandhian /^racrica/ concept ofAHIMSA, a non-violent and active mode of 
relating to the world in which there is a harmony between the goals and the means conceived 
and used to express (reveal) and achieve them. Gandhi argued that: 

"Literally speaking, ahimsa means non-killing. But to me it has a world of meaning and 
takes me into realms much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to which I would go, if I 
merely understood by ahimsa non-killing. Ahimsa really means that you may not harbour an 
uncharitable thought even in connection with one who may consider himself to be your 
enemy." (Gandhi, Ashrams, in R. Iyer, 1986, Vol. 1, 524). And more explicitly in the 
chapter Ahimsa of Love (Ashram Observances) Gandhi sustains that: ''Ahimsa means not to 
hurt any living creature by thought, word or deed, even for the supposed benefit of that 
creature." (In R. Iyer, 1986, Vol. 1, 577) 

These theoretically possible types (Figure 1) could help us to see how far away we are 
from a relation between researcher and researched that is "less exploitative, less dependence 
forming, less fragmenting and marginalizing" (Galtung, 1980). 
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Violence might be implied not only in the production of scientific knowledge, but also in 
its distribution, and especially in its application. Still, we are pressing too hard to apply the 
scientific knowledge long before we are able to predict and limit its negative side effects. In 
a way the balance between knowledge and contemplation is strongly disturbed by our 
impatience to see and to use the practical results of our scientific knowledge. 



The four dimensions mainly refer to the following aspects: 

1. The theoretical model of human reality. It may vary between two extremes: 

OBJECTIVIST HUMANIST 

• the subjects are conceived mainly as • the subjects are conceived as active, self- 
reactive systems; directed systems; 

• subjects are "pulled" and "pushed" by • subjects are self-projecting, self- 
external forces; organizing, capable of self-reliance; 

• they are predictable and controlled • they are unpredictable and able of self- 
from outside. control. 
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2. The research methodology, the experimental design, and the process of data collection, 
inclusively infield studies. It may vary between: 



VIOLENT 

• subjects are merely observed objects; 

• the researcher (expert) and the 
researched (lay person) are separated 
by sharp social and cognitive 
stratification; 

• the researcher and the researched have 
unfair positions in the process of 
producing social knowledge. 



AHIMSA (NON-VIOLENT) 

• subjects are also observers; 

• the researcher and the researched are 
united by cognitive complementariness 
and social equity; 

• during the production of the social 
knowledge process the researcher and the 
researched are partners.* 



*These elements basically refer to the structural violence in the production of social 
knowledge. But there might exist a direct form of violence: 



the researcher creates painful 
experimental conditions; 

the researcher is the manipulator; 

the researcher conceals from the 
subjects the goals; 

the researcher intentionally lies and 
deceives 

the researcher does not sacrifice the 
research goals to the subjects' well- 
being during the empirical stage; 

the researcher does not care about the 
subjects' post-experimental state and 
learning. 



the researcher deliberately avoids painful 
situations and stimuli; 

the researcher is a partner; 

the researcher reveals the goals of the 
research; 

the researcher does not lie to the 
subjects; 

the researcher sacrifices the research 
goals to the subjects' well-being during 
the empirical stage; 

The researcher cares about the subjects' 
post-experimental state and learning. 
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3. The relation between the goals, needs, and interests of the researcher (research 
system) on one hand, and those of the researched (researched reality) on the other hand. 
It may vary between two extreme patterns: 



EXPLOITATIVE 

• the subject is known better in order to 
be used more effectively by others as 
an individual or as a member of the 
group to which he/she belongs; 

• the subject's needs and interests are 
sacrificed or subordinated to those of 
the researcher and other people in 
power; 

• the researchers and other categories 
develop themselves at the expense of 
the subject, the subject is exploited. 



CO-DEVELOPMENTAL 

• the subject is known better in order to 
increase her self-knowledge and personal 
growth; 

• the researcher's needs and interests are in 
harmony with those of the subject's; 



• the interaction between researcher and 
researched is oriented toward co- 
development. 



4. The implementation (application) process: its goals, organization and technology. It 
may vary between: 



PARTICIPATORY 

• the produced social knowledge is 
unequally distributed between the 
researcher and the researched; 

• the research findings are applied by 
using a vertical division of labor: 
some (the researcher and other 
experts) are doing the creative type of 
work while others (including the 
subjects) are doing the repetitive, 
brainless type of work; 

• the subjects do not participate in the 
decision process as to why, when, 
how, and which of the research 
findings should be applied; 

• the implementation process means the 
preservation of the given structure, 
including a sharp division between the 
social researcher and researched. 



NON-PARTICIPATORY 

• social knowledge is fairly distributed 
between researcher and researched; 



• the social actors apply the research 
findings using an integrated (enriched) 
type of work for all the participants; 



• the subjects participate in the decision 
making process as to why, when, how, 
and which of the findings should be 
applied; 

• the implementation process is an effort 
of change and transcends a given 
structure, the sharp division between the 
social researcher and researched. 
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There are at least sixteen composite types and two extremes that are quite visible now: 

• OBJECTIVIST —VIOLENT — EXPLOITATIVE — NON-PARTICIPATORY 

• HUMANIST — AHIMSA — CO-DEVELOPMENTAL — PARTICIPATORY 



Between these two types (OVEN and HACP) are many mixed types. For example, a 
research model might be objectivist, and it might use violent means, but it may intend to 
develop a long-term co-developmental relationship between researcher and researched, and 
its results might be implemented in a participatory way (OVCP). At the same time it is 
possible to imagine a case in which a humanistic theoretical model is used with non-violent 
research tools in order to increase the chances for a more sophisticated form of dominance 
over the researched (HAEN). It is clear that in such a type the intrinsic values of the 
humanistic model and of the non-violent methodology are betrayed, but such a type is still 
possible. This may become visible by using a non-participatory form of implementation that 
runs against the basic interests of the subjects. 

As is visible in Figure 1, a very important social actor is out of the picture: the category 
of decision makers, politicians, or other social actors who may or may not allocate material 
resources for research, and who may enhance or hinder the research process by external 
means. If, at the beginning of the scientific research, the scientist was able to afford the cost 
of her own research, this would have become impossible in most of the research projects. It 
might be said that the socialization of scientific activity has reduced the autonomy of the 
scientists: at the beginning the scientist was able to choose her own research topic, to 
provide all the material resources necessary for her study, and even to be his/her own subject 
and field of application. As far as science has become a profession, as long as it has been 
institutionalized, and advanced toward more and more complex problems this four-fold 
identity (scientist = decision maker = subject = user) has almost disappeared. 

Figure 1 only represents the main types without excluding the possibility of their 
transformation (conversion) during different stages of the research process. A research 
project might turn from a non-violent one into a very manipulative one, from a participatory 
one into a non-participatory one. Thus the same questions such as 'who are those who 
design a scientific project?', and 'what are the socio-cognitive characteristics of this design?', 
'who are the subjects?', "who are the decision makers (those decide the allocation of the 
social resources for scientific projects, and those who decide about its applications)?', 'who 
are those who will benefit, and those who eventually will suffer?' could receive different 
answers in different stages of a research project. These problems become extremely difficult 
because not all the actors are always visible: sometimes the paying actor is a hidden force 
beyond a research project. Such a situation is extremely frequent in closed societies, and in 
those situations in which a scientific project is under the hidden control of an authoritarian 
organization in a given society, even within a democratic one. 

The interaction between all these basic dimensions of social research and action process 
may take different forms in different research designs in order to deal with different social 
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conflicts. In some studies it is possible to emphasize the "participatory evaluation" (V. 
Srinivasan, 1981, 73) of the entire research process. Such an approach could bring 
unexpected and useful results, especially when the research target is a disadvantaged social 
category, for example women. It seems extremely useful during a period of natural disaster 
as during the flood relief work in Madras city in January 1978. 

Even if, due to the increased specialization and the evolution of research techniques and 
theories, the cognitive perspective and the interests of the subjects themselves should neither 
be erased from the picture nor they should be unconditionally accepted just because they 
belong to the subjects. But they have to become an explicit element during the scientific 
process of negotiating the truth. As John Dewey argued, every individual has the possibility 
and the right to be an active social actor in a cognitive process that is focused on his/her own 
life: 

"No matter how ignorant a person is, there is one thing he knows better than anybody 
else, and that is where the shoes pinch on his own feet and because it is the individual that 
knows his own troubles even if he is not literate or sophisticated in other respects . . ., every 
individual must be consulted in such a way, actively not passively, that he himself becomes a 
part of the process of authority, of the process of social control, that his needs and wants have 
a chance to be registered in a way where they count in determining social policy". (1923, 
145) 

To sum up, it is possible to say that the objective situation of a scientist who plays at the 
same time the roles of RESEARCHER + DECISION MAKER / RESOURCES PROVIDER 
+ SUBJECT + FIELD OF APPLICATION (USER) for her own ideas and studies is not 
identical to the objective situation in which there is a clear social division between the roles 
of RESEARCHER — DECISION MAKER — SUBJECT — USER (FIELD OF 
APPLICATION). It is very probable that the perceptions of these different situations and 
research types may act differently on scientists' responsibility, on their relations within the 
scientific community, and on their relations to the wider community. 

If it is true that every human being, every individual and collective social actor is 
interested in reaching higher levels of self-knowledge, then this interest might become an 
important bridge between the researcher who is trying to study the respective social actor and 
the social actor. If this interest is respected it might become an important motive for 
cooperation between the researcher and researched. A difficult cognitive and moral problem 
arises when the scientist might achieve studies on social actors who have conflicting interests 
among themselves: what are the conditions under which the distance between the real 
characteristics of the research process and the "ideal type" expressed by the Humanist non- 
violent-Co-developmental-Participatory type might be reduced? Are the individual or 
collective social actors going to accept one and the same researcher? Are they going to 
produce their own specialized observing system? Such types of questions become more and 
more important in a more interdependent social world. 
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